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wAlL-ROADS IN THE KINGDOM OF BELGIUM | believe, that up to the end of 1889, the Jengthiof 


— 








comPARED, WITH THOSE IN TUE UNITED jrail-roads in the United States may amount to 


STATES. 


By the Cuevatier De GERSTNER. 


The rapid increase of internal improvements in 


hit 


provements desired very much a detailed report 
ov the extent and progress of those works, and 
navicnlarly of vaid-roads. "There is no such report 
pu bed inthe United States, and even those 
to in England, France, and Germany, are 
very imperfect. 

Inl824 [had charge of the first rail-road on the 
onineat of Europe to connect the rivers Moldau 
and Danube iu Austria, by a line which is 130 
wiles long, and since 1832 in operation. I con- 
srficied in 1836 and 1837 the first rail-road in 





United States has excited for several years | 
ayhlie attention in Europe, and the friends of those | 


4100 miles. The capital expended on, the rail- 
‘dollars, or at an average cost of twenty thousand 
| dollars per mile, for which sum the rail-roads, wit! 
the buildings, have been constructed, and the ut- 
_cessary locomotives and cars bought. 
Several rail-roads. have been undertaken with 
insufficient means, and the shareholders found 
‘themselves under the necessity of employing the 


income of the first years in improving the rail-road; 


in. building engine-houses, &c. and purchasing 


‘locomotives and ears. 


In consequence of this, the 
shareholders got during that time no dividends, 
but the rail-road still yielded a good income. Other 
tail-roads, when finished, paid from» five to ten 
per cent. income to the stockholders; ethers have 
not yet paid any dividends for want of a sufficient 


Russia, fom St. Petersburg to Zarskoe-Selo and | wumber of passengers and freight. The average 
Pawlowsk, a line of only 17 miles in length, but | resulé of the rail-roads now in operation in the 
ihe commencement ol a rail-road of 420 miles | United States is, that they give a yearly interest 
ium St. Petersburg to Moscow. This rail-road | of five and a half per cent. on the capital invested. 

wu likewise in full operation, T left Europe last | 'This result must be regarded as very satisfactory, 
fall, and arrived in the Great Western on the 15th | because the greatest purt of the lines have only 


of November 1838, at New York. 
say of'a few days, f wentto Albany and inspected 


After a short | been a few years in operation. | 
On all lines there is a yearly increase of at least 


all raii-roads between that place and Lake Erie ; I) 15 to 20 per cent. in the gross income, so that even 
filen proceeded to the eastern states and visited | those lines which do not pay now, will give, ina 


ail rail-roads in’ Massachusetts, and went via) few years, a handsome dividend. 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
‘wough Virginia, North and South Carolina, 


Georgia, and Alabama, to New Orleans, always | the large capital invested in rail-roads, in the 


visiting the rail-road lines inthe different states. 
fwent then up the Mississippi and Ohio, and am 
ww uspecting the internal improvements of the 
Western stiles and some of those in Pennsylva- 
wil, Which T have not yet seen. 
| have already passed over more than 2000 
tiles of rail-roads, and have every where been re- 
rewed with the greatest kindness; the presidents, 
ireclors and engineers of the ditlerent rail-road 
‘ies gave me not only all their printed reports, 
vt laid before me, with the greatest liberality, 
‘ivit books and accounts, in order to give me every 
“tof information. — fulfil only my duty when 
I yjublickly acknowledge that such a liberality 
sully to be found amonyst a free and enlightened 
poe, Where all public works are based on the 
ye of publicity, and where secrets do not 
‘si. LT wish, therefore, to maké those gentlemen, 
/viom | amso much indebted, another com- 
mumeation, which will show at the same time 
viet has been done during the last yearsin Kurope. 
aviog within a few days received the last re- 
ports of the Belgian rail-roads, | publish in’ the 
sowing abstract the history and progress of those 
Mounieations in Belgium, together wih a com- 
“eon of them with the American rail-roade. 
According to the facts collected during my tia 
“seluce my arrival in New York, there-are now 
r tiree thousand miles of ratl-roads completes 
ad i, operation in the United States; 425 loc omio- 
es, Ol which the areatest number were made tn 


According to 
these statements, based on the communications 


-collecced in this country, | have no doubt, that 


United States, will not only produce an incaleu- 


jable benefit to the country, but likewise pay the 


shareholders a dividend, which under good man- 
agement, by the constant progress in poulation 


' 
} 
' 


and trade, must likewise from year fo vear increase. 


A good book-keeping, and clear accounts, is in 
every business a matter of importance; rail-roade 
are new constructions, and experience, particularly 
in working them, is still very much wamed. When 


the superintendent of arail-road in operation keeps 


clear and distinct accounts, he will in a few years 


learn by experience what can be improved, and 
which items of expenses can be reduced. The 
following statement contains a manner of making 
the rail-road accounts, which in my opinion must 
prove very uselul for every rail-road company. 


\f. Z7ictory, length and cost of construction of the 


Belgian rail-roads. 


The rail-roads, which upto the present time 
have been constructed in England and on the con- 
tinent of Europe, had no other oljject than to con- 
nect two important places cf the country, and in 
constructing them, therefore, only a local interest 

.more‘or less prevailed. That rail-roads are to 


i be considered as great thoroughfares, that they can 


lorm ina counley the principal lines of internal 
commiuuication—that, therefore, the means for 
their establishment should be such, as only can 
be raised by a whole nation, nobody in Europe 
would maintain previous 10 the year 1834, and ix 


: . é r aiers ‘ ; 
wintry, run on the several railroads: and Pd even now denied by many individuals of ‘high 
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roads now in operation is about sixty ‘milliotis of 
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standing and influence. Belguin, Ainited with 
Holland since 1815, had distinguished itself in 
Europe, by its fine roads, and magnificient ca- 
nals; the latterybeing constructed for the greatest 


part in a level country, and without locks, were | 


used not only for the? transportation: of goods, but 


also for passengers, especially the lower classes, | 


which there, more than in any other country, made 
usé of thecanal boate for their travels. It is evi- 
dent, that no individuals would ever have at- 
tempted to’construct -rail-roads parallel and in op- 
position to such canals and turnpike roads. 

Inthe year 1830, Belgium declared itself inde- 
pendent’of Holland, and elected by the represen- 
tatives of the nation its own sovereign. KiNG 
Leopotcp I. soon discovered, that the country, 
for its perfect tranquillity, wants “labor’’; a series 
of wise legislation encouraged the nation to useful 
and profitable enterprises, and every person with 
talent and inclination found employment and earn- 
ings in a country, which -isolated from all its 
neighbors, was confined to its own resources. But 
to gain the. public opinion, a great national work 
was to be accomplished by the new government, 
able to fill posterity with admiration. ‘The time 
was past for Egyptian pyramids, for Roman tri- 
umphal arches, and Freach monuments of war. 
A more useful monnment, one of peace and 
intelligence, should remind the nation of that 
eventful period. The king ordered the whole 
country to be surveyed by able engineers, the 
necessary plans and eatimates formed, and on the 
first of May 1834, a law was proclaimed, accord- 
ing to which a system of rail-roads should be in- 
troduced through the whole kingdom, and executed 
al the expense of the state; on two points (at Ant- 
werp and Ostend), the rail-roads were to lead to 
the seaports, on two points to connect with France, 


— 





SecrTion oF Raii-Roan. 


| To 





From 


| Time of opening. 
} 


[ 
and on one point with Prussia (Germa a 
‘The news of the gigantic work, undertaken 
a state, even not yet acknowledged ug such } , “J 
northern powers, and with only tour million ee 
inhabitants, excited the greatest surprise in Pur : 
and few only could conceive the. great nt 
which this grand project must necessarily seed ri 
on the independence of the nation and iis deterna 
welfare, its commerce and industry; the Secs 
being the principal aim, and the promotion.of eo, 
merce and industry a subordinate one, ~ 
the great mass of the people were uyab! 

prehend the grand idea of the plan. 

KinGc Leopo pn found in his former minisie 
of public works, Mr. De Theux, and in hig 
cessor Mr. Nothomb, vigorous supporters. The “a 
gineers were vying in the swift prosecution of the 
work, and in the course of four years more has 
been done than was expected. The enligtened min. 
ister Nothomb published annual reports 10 the 
legislative assembly, besides other special reporis 
of the progress of the works, in. which the Public 
in Europe find a rich source of experience, not jo 
be met with in any report or work on the subject 
Europe has to render thanks to the king, who 
the first realized such a grand idea, and to his ey. 
lightened minister, who judiciously conducted the 
work, and so liberally communicated its resulls, 

The limited space of this report does not allow 
a detailed extract from the above mentioned re- 
ports of the minister Nothomb and the engineers; 
I shall therefore only give a brief account contain. 
ing the results in numbers, and alierwards com. 
pare these results with those of rail-roads in the 
| United States. The toliowing table contains the 
sections of the rail-roads which were opened until 
‘the end of 1838, and their lengths in me’tres and 
| English mites, 


No, § 


— 
ccs 


although 
5 
€ (0 com. 














LENGTH. 
In French In English 
Metres. niles. 








TBrussels,...........|Malines, .. 
Malines,........... Antwerp, 
Malines, .... Termonde, 
Malines,...........-|Louvain,. .#... 
Louvain,....... .../lirlemont, . 
Termonde,....... |Ghent,... 
Tirlemont,.........|Waremme,,.,.... 
Wearemme ids. ... | AMR 0. occ cccy.. 
ee eee 
sic est ac¥ sc \Ostend,...... ee 


. 
“| 








| 





According to the report, made by the minister 
tothe house of representatives, on the 26 Novem- 
ber 1838, the above tou sections, including build- 
ings, locomotives and cars, cost 34,000,000 liancs ; 
this gives per mile of road 41,300 dollare. ‘The 
rail-road from Brussels to Antwerp, 27.2 miles, 
has a double track ; the remainder are constructed 
only with a single track, the rails weighing 45 Ibs. 

eryard. But there are several buildings yet to 
e erected, and different works on the line to be 
executed, and besides a number of freight cars to 
be provided for, &c.; with all this the cost per mile 
will amount to 45,000 dollars. 
Il. Zuriff for Passengers, Speed. 

There are on the Belgian rail-roads four classes 

of passenger cara, dillering only in elegance and 


...0 May, 1535...... 
..3 May, 1836,.... 
.2 Jauuary, 1837,......... 
10 September, 1837,...... 
22 September, 1837,...... 
| 28 September. 1837,...... 
goood April, 1838... ...cccee. 
2 April, 1838, ....... 
otc ee ch AUER, BBE6, cc cc200 
....29 August, 1838,... 





5 Mn notices sacle 
ean eRe 
26,709,. yee” 
at ee eee 7 
eS eee ener 
ae ee 
ae: rn ee 
et ae eee 
ee eee eer 
ene 


——— 


159.0 











Total, | 





256,600, 





comfort, but going in the same train, and thereio" 

with equal velocity. The prices are: 

In the Berlines, 24 cents per mile, ) For each 
*«  Diligences, 2 ws se es passengel 


Chars a Banes 1} ( with 44 Ibs. 
“J of baggase 


sé 


< s “e 


ee “cc 


Wagons, 0.8 


The trains perform at an average 17 Eng. mile 
per hour, all stoppages included, or from 20 to 
while tunning. 


Ll. Traffic and revenue of the Belgian Rail-row 


The rail-roads in Belgium are frequented 
more passengers than any other rail-roads; '" 
| transportation of freight was only begun betwee’ 
| Brussels and Antwerp, in 1838. The follow! 
| table shows the travel since the opening o! 
\ first section, antil the 3let of October 1838. 
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eae t- Total num.| 4verage dis- Number of }; Gross INcoME. 
nove (ance perform-| passengers | —— 
Pee. ce St Paelg by each pas-\reduced for), Froin all pas- | per pas. 
— isenger. one mile. || —s per mile. 
- me, Miles. | | Wranes. | Dollars. | Amer. cta: 
From Sth of May 1835 to 2d of May 1836.) 563.201 | 11.6 | 6,536,754)) 359,394) 67,429) 1.03 
Prom 3rd of May to 31st of Dec. 1836.....) 729,545 20.2 | 14,718,709|} 734,736}137,849] 0.90 
ra the yea 1887... ++sseceeeeseeseceesee) 1,884,577 17.2 | 23,838,436/|1,416,983)265,850) 1.11 
tom ist of Jan, to 31st of Oct. 1838.....! 1,921,619 22.8 | 43,887,864]/2,589,384]485,813) 1.11 
fy 3 years 6 MONTDS.. e+e eereeeres eee eee! 4,593,942 | 19.35 | 83,931,763!5,100,497/956,.941! 1.07 
To which must be added 44,148 frances, or 8,281 Classes. 
iilars, as the gross income from freight in the year} _17,503 passengers, I. who paid 69,322f. 65¢. 
1838 , 215,893 “ If. es 702,502f. 70c, 
In the year 1837 there were 30,857 soldiers un- | | ae a a oA aaa oo 
nt " passengers, for whom, in con- | *??*?>?? a : a tig Set ‘ 
jer the number of p tl — 56,618 soldiers, a 45,248f. 88e. 


sequence of an arrangement with the ministry of 


the war department, only halfprice was paid. 

In 1838 the total number of pasengers amounted, 

; (6M ” 

according to the “Moniteur Belge,” to 2,238,303, 
comprising 56,618 soldiers, and the gross income 
was 3,100,833 francs 40 centimes (581,770 dollars), 
As the average distance performed by each pas. 
snger in the first 10 months of 1338 is not men- 
joned in the report of the Minister, I supposed 
the income per passenger per mile to be the same 
as in 1837, out of which results an average dis- 
‘ance of 22.8 miles. In order to show how the 
iravelling public made use of the different classes 
of ears, the following contains the number of pas- 
sengers in each class of cars, and the revenue re- 
suliing therefrom for the year ending 3lst Decem- 
ber 1833, During this period there were 


———— 


PERIOD. way and police 


| Maintenance oj| Transportation | General expen- 
account. ses. 











For overweight of baggage, 


and freight, 162,015f. 67. 





2,238,303 passengers,and total income, 3,100,8338f. 40c. 


These numbers explain sufficiently that the rail- 
roads in Belgium are used principally, by the lower 
classes of the people. 


IV. Cost of working the Belgian rail-roads. 


The accounts kept under this head contain an 
exact subdivision of the different expenses occur- 
ring in working the rail-roads; the first genera! 
subdivision contains the maintenance of way and 
police ; the second the cost of transportation, viz. 
fuel, engineers and firemen, repairs of locomotives 
and cars, grease for the same, also the expenses 
for conductors, carriers and baggage men; the 
third embraces the general expenses, viz. clerks 
and ticket sellers, comptrollers, printing, adverti- 
sing, office expenses, &c. The annexed table con- 
tains the expenses under the diflerent heads: 

















Tolal. 





| FRANCS, 





Ra a ek a Sig fal ie 


FRANCS. 
From 5th May to 31st Dec. 1835). ..50,584 01. .|..105,967 88..|...12,220 84... 


. 345,824 53... .664,940 46..|..144,706 92... 





FRANCS. DOLLARS, 


FRANCS. 
|. aesr3 73..|....31,665 


1,155,471 91..|...216,786 


Year “nes es t.. ..261,778 30.. . -.06,719 oe eae on 67.. ... 80,888 


From Ist Jan. to 31st Oct. 1838!..377.822 58. .|.1,059, 


180 71..|..182,186 48.../1,619,189 77..!. ..803,788 














lv3 years and six months,....|..906,808 03. .| 2,091, 
or 27 pr. ct. 





or 62 pr. ct. 


867 35..|-.370,834 20.../3,374,070 US..|...633,127 
or ll pr.ct. | or 100 pr. ct. 











As this table contains the expenses of working 
he rail-roads 35 years, these numbers may cer- 


anly be regarded as the result of a great expe-_ 


rence, 
I, Cost of Repairs of Locomotives and Cars. 


Inthe last table the sum of 1,059,180 francs 
‘l centimes appears under the head of’ transpor- 
‘aion account for ten months in 1838. This 
‘um contains the expenses for foremen in the 


fons, =e . * ~ - 32,1771. 54c. 
For | iborers, expenses = - 187,4631. 6le. | 
At the principal shops in Malines, 54,8681. 72c. 
of Materials for repairs, - - 87,965!. 66c. 





Tota!, 362,475f. 53. 


63,006 dollars, which is 34 per cent. of the ex- | 


uses of transportation. | believe that the ex- 


' WI. Expenses Per Passenger Per Mile. 


The aceurate number of miles performed by 
passengers not being contained in the last report, 
‘the expetses per passenger per mile can only be 
found up to the end of 1837. Aceording to the 
last statement, the expenses from tiie 5th, of May 
(1835, to the 31st. of December 1837, were : 

For maintenance of way, - 529.0451. 95e. 
Transportation account, - - 1,032,686!. 64e. 
General expenses, - 193,647!) 72e. 
Total, 1,755.350f, 8le. 
| During the same perioc the number of pas- 
isengers reduced tol mile was equal to /5,093,- 
1899, which divided in tie above gives as the ex- 
penses per passenger per mise, | 

cenfimes, or cenfe, 





} 


. . re ‘ -~ 
For maintenance of way, - 1. 0.22 


pens y - > ; ‘i 47 M € , 7 7) © 
eases for repairs of engines and cars might be | ‘Pransportation account, 2.29 — 
“iminished by the introduction of locomotives with | General expenses, - - 0.43 0.08 
Moveable trucks in fi d of eight-wheeled oe — 
‘ cks in front, and of eight-wheele : 
. Total, 3.89 0.73 


Passenger and freight care. 
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‘These expenses are very lew, and are exceeded | From 3d May 1836, to 31st De- 

on every other rail-road. _ cember 1836, - - - - 24,895 | 
‘From Ist January 1837, to 31st De- 

cember 1837, —- - . 61,592 fio, 


ues. 
Vil. Expenses per Mile of Travel. | 


ee 
-_—_—_ 


The number of miles performed by all the loco- | Total, 101,99 
motives with their trains was: at 500 me'tres, or 314, 506 English miles: th... 
Fiom 5th May 1835, to 2d May /penses during the same period of 2 years und & 

1836, - " ~ ° - 14,810 lieves.| months were, isi 


For maintenance of way, 529,045. 95c. therefore per mile of travel, 1f. 68c. or 31) ca, 
For tragsportation account, 1,032,686f. 64¢. a a Bf. We. or GH cena 


bce x 
General expenses, - - 193,6471. 72c. &< re “Of 62c. or 19° “4 


—.. 


Total, 1,755,380! 3lc. 51. 58e. or 105 vent: 
The expenses for every mile which a locomotive! age number of passengers in a train. This a 


with its train runs, amount therefore to 5 francs ber compared with 5! 58c. as the expenses et 


58 centimes, or 1 dollar 5 cents, being very near) mile of travel, gives again 3°89c. or 0.73 cents a. 
the same as on the American rail-roads. the expense per passenger per mile. 


7 lietieg 











: , 1X. Comparison between the gross i 
VIII. Number of Passengers per trip. P the cate paca po on 


In the table under No. 3, we have shown that, The following table contains the ennual cross 
the number of passengers from the 5th of May) income, current expenses and the surplus of income 
1835, to the 3let of December 1837, reduced for over the expenses, as is related in the report of jhe 
the length of a single mile of road, amount to! Minister of the 26th of November 1838, to whic) 
45,093,899; during the same period the trains per-|is annexed the annual surplus for every 100 {ranes 
formed 314,506 miles ; this gives 143 as the aver- of the gross income. 


a 





wee 





Total gross 


' Y ) ie ae 

. . Surplus of the reve- From 100. of th 
Current Expenses. ; 

PERtop. Income. 


gross income remain- 
we over the expenses. ed after defrayang ull 
FRANCS. CENT.| FRANCS. CENT. | FRANCS. CENT. |@Upenses. 
Bih May 1835, to 3ist Dec. 1835,.| 268,997 50] 168,772 73 | 100,224. 77 =| = 37f. 26 centimes. 
4) Se ecooeee| 825,132 85 431,135 67 | 393,997 18 A7f. 75 centimes, 
WON Bcc cccecccscvcecscsccelteeees G6 TEEN 81 261,511 03 18f. 46 centimes. 
Ist Jan. 1838, to 31st Dec. 1838,.]2,633,532 21) 1,619,189 77 | 1,014,342 44 38f. 52 centimes. 
wees +(),144,645 50) 3,374,570 08 | 1,770,075 42 34f. 41 centimes. 
Asa an average, therefore, of 3} years, of every 
100 francs revenue, only 34 francs 41 centimes re-| py, public in Europe is almost throughout of 
mained, but as all the locomotives and cars are! opinion, that only short lines, and these especially 
still new, and no amount for general depreciation | par ween two populous cities, will pay a good in- 
appears under the expenses, it is to be supposed, | terest, but the branch roads extending to remote, 
that in — only, 80 peainen will dpa “re — less populated parts of a country will never yiel: 
ero ¢8 as interestand a sinking func any profits. What results the Belgian roads give 
in that respect, the annexed table will show: 









































———— ~ +e - me —_ —-— OC 


X. Gross income per mile of rail-road. 





ew ee + eee 








No of Average \Gross income during| Annual income per single mile o/ 
PERIOD. sections \length of road' the whole period. | road. 

hy Se Pe opened. in operation. FRANCS. CENT. FRANCS. CENT. | DOLLARS. 
Sth May to Sist Dec. 1335,..; 1 12.6 | 268,997 50 32,333 75 6 ,066 
Year 1536... ae 2 22.3 852,132 85 38,212 23 7,169 
Year 1837, os oe 6 56.1 1,416,982 94 25,258 16 4739 
ist Jan. to 81st Oct. 1888,...| 10 118.7 2,633,532 21 26,638 34 4,998 


a mn - 


Total... 53. | 6,144,645 60 27,7385 98 | 5,204 


———— 


In the second column appears for the year 1835, lwere opened, to 32,333 francs 75 centimes, and 
anty the section between Brussels and Malines of | that in the 3d and 4th year, when curiosity attract: 
12.6 miles, opened at that time. In the year 1836,/ed but few, and the greatest number travelled lor 
these 12.6 miles were in operation for 365 days, | business only, and while a much greater length 0 


and the second section from Matines to Antwerp, |road was in operation, these receipts amounted 
of 14.6 miles, for 243 days only. In multiplying|still to 26,500 franes per mite yearly. This 
the length of each sections by the respective num- amount will undoubtedly be increased in the fol- 
bers of Gaye, and dividing the sum by 365, we | lowing years, as in 1838 four new sections came 
receive 22.3 miles as the average length in ope-|in operation, on which the traffic will develope! 
ration during the whole year 1836. [n the same self only by-and-by ; besides there will be the 
inanner the average lengilt was obtained for the! transportation of woods, which for the year 1833, 
years 1837 and 1838. The last column shows, | is estimated to give a revenue of 850,000 francs 
thatthe annual receipt per single mile of road! for 159 miles, or 5346 francs per mile; the gross 
amounted in the first year, when the novelty at-|income on the Belgian rail-roads, will therelore 
iractod many passengers, and only 12,6 miles also in future, like the first year, amount to about 
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99 000 franes per mile of road annually. 
‘hs inerease Of population and commerce, also this 
poe of’ 32,000 franes will be increased, is evi- 
rg rail-rouds in Belgium serve therefore as 
4 nroof, that long lines of rail-roads may (some 
eyjraordinary circumstances excepted, ) be execu- 
rj with equal SUCCESS US short ones, 

a would be quite erroneous in calculating the 
revenue of a system of rail-roads, canals, or turn- 
‘ke roads, to regard the income on the principal 
line separately, and so the revenue of each of the 
branch lines, in order to judge of the value of each 
oi them. By the opening of a branch line, the 
‘ome of the main fine must become greater ; 
because the passengers and freight from the 
branch lines will pass over the same and increase 
the revenue. ‘The accurate way of culculating a 
whole system of rail-roads, canals or turnpike 
roads, must therefore be to compare the total in- 
come of the main line as well as of the branch lines, 
with the total length of all the lines, in order to 
find the average income per mile ; and in deducting 
therefrom the expenses, the balance will show, 
when compared with the cost of construction per 
mile, what interest enures for the capita! invested. 


\l. Budget for the operations of the Belgian 
rail-roads in the year 1839. 


dent's 


We have seen that the annual gross income will 
amount to 32,000 francs per mile, therefore for the 
159 miles, which are in operation, to 5,088,000 
anes. Afier defraying all the expenses from 100 


ranes gross receipts there remain 34 francs 41 cen- | From 15,000 tons of goods at 73 cents, 
limes, the net income will, therefore, be 1,650, 780 | From mail and contingencies, — - . 


anes, instead of which the minister in his budget 
anticipates the amount at 1,700,000, to which he 
sled by a different calculation. ‘This surplus is 
exactly 5 per cent. of the capital expended of 34,- 
000,000 franes. ‘These 5 per cent. suffice for in- 
terestand sinking fund, and therefore the Belgian 
rail-roads fulfil their object, to maintain themselves 


wihout being a charge to the state treasury. 


All. Increase of income from the mail and turn- 
pikes. 


As an objection against rail-roads it was further 
maintained, that their introduction in a country will 
essen considerably the receipts of tolls on turnpike 


rads and of the mail, because there will be less | 


‘ravel on turnpike roads, and letters will be carried 
by persons who travel on rail-roads ; the same 
‘ition appears to have existed in Belgium. On 
‘ie 27th of January 1838, the minister, Mr. No- 
‘iomb, declared in the senate, that the revenue of 
‘he mail in 1887, exceeded that of 1836 by 262,373 
Mines, and the tolls on turnpike roads by 110,000 
anes, for the reason that although the tolls on 
“ose roads which go in a parallel direction with 
‘al-roads are lessened, yet they are increased in a 
greater Proportion on those turnpike roads which 
*ad to the rail-roads, as they are passed over by all 
‘ho come to travel on the latter. ‘The revenue 
‘om the mail increased in consequence of the 
Sater intercourse occasioned by the introduction 
 rail-roads. 

XI. Camparison of the Belgian Rail- Roads 
with those in the United States. 


a83 
ssengers during 3} years, reduced for the length 
vi On n. ; a 





That by 


_ a re ee 


to 88,981,763, or at an average per year of 25,- 
423,361. As the average length of road in opera- 
lion during the whole time was 53.1 miles, we 
have 478,783 through passengers annually. The 
Belgian rail-roads are therefore travelled over 
on their whole length by nearly 500,000 passengers 
per year. We have now the lollowing comparison: 
(a) Cost of construction.—A mile of rail-road 
with a single track, and the necessary building and 
oulfit, costs in America 20,000 dollars ; in Belgium 
41,300 dollars, or more than twice the amount. 
(6.) Tariffi—On the American rail-roads, a 
passenger pavs at an average 5 ceuts per mile; on 
the Belgian rail-ronds, only 1 cent, or five times 
less; for freight, the charge is, in America, at an 
average 73 cents per ton per mile. 
(c..) Speed.—On the American rail-roads, pas- 


'sengers are conveyed with a speed of from 12 to 





15 miles per hour, stoppages included ; on the 
Belgian roads at the rate of 17 miles; or stop- 
pages not included, at the rate of from 20 to 25 
miles. 

(d.) There are at an average, 35,000 through 
passengers, and 15,000 tons of goods carried an- 


/nually over the American rotds; onthe Belgian 


there have been carried per year 478,783 through 
passengers, and the trasportation of goods only 
commenced a short time since. 

(e.) Gross income.—The same amounts on the 
American rail-ruads, at an average per mile and 
per year, 


From 35,000 passengers at 5 cents, — - $1750 
1125 

200 

Total, $3075 


‘On the Belgian raii-roads the gross income per 





According to table under No. 3, the number of 





| 


} 
} 





mile from 478,783 passengers, and the trasporta- 
tion of freight amounts to 32,000 francs or 6003 
dollars 75 cents per year. 

Cf.) Expenses per mile of travel.—These amount 
on the American rail-roads to 1 dollar, on the Bel- 
gian roads to 1 dollar 5 cents, or they are the same 
in both countries. 

(g.) Number of passengers per trip.—In Bel- 
gium there were in each train, at an everage of 3$ 
years, 143 through passengers; on the American 
roads, a passenger train contains only 40 through 
passengers, at an average. 

(h.) Number of trips per year.—In dividing 
35,000 by 40 we obtain 875, as the average num- 
ber of passenger trips per year on the American 
rail-roads ; and in dividing 478,783 by 143 we get 
3348, which represents the average number of 
passenger trains passing annually over the Bel- 
gian roads. As at the same time the speed on the 
latter is greater than onthe American rail-roads, 
it was necessry to employ rails of 15 Ibs. per yard 
while their weight is generally less on the Ameri- 
can rail-roads, 

(i.) Expenses per passenger per mile.—These 
are in Belgium only 0,73 cents, and in America 
2} cents, or 34 times more. The reason of it is, 
that the American trains contain 3} times less 
passengers, while the expenses per train per mile 
are equal in both countries. It is very nearly the 
same for a locomotive to carry 40 or 143 passen- 
gers in a train. 


os] 


| (k.) Annual current expenses.—In America the 


annual current expenses for working a rail-road, 


® mile, amounted, on the Belgian rail-roads | are per mile, 
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Kor transportation of 35,000 passengers, 

at 2) cents, 875 dollars. 
For transportation of 15,009 tons of goods 

at 64 cents, 975 dollars. 
For transportation of the mail and other 

expenses. 


100 dollars. 


Total, 1950 dollars. 

Or 63 dollars 41 cents of every 100 dollars gross 
income, On the Belgiau rail-roads, of every 100 
dollars yross revenue, the expenses are 65 dollars 
59 cents, or per year per mile 3937 dollars 86 cents. 
(1) Interest on the capital invested.--In Ame- 
rica the annual average gross income, per mile, of 
road, amounts to 3075 dollars, the annual current 


more than one occasion, devoted our 
‘the insertion of informatron upon the s 
our allention ts particularly called to at 
consequence of a recent publication of 


OF this, 550 millions are supposed to be 
the United 
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uctio d consumpti 'c ; 
duction and consumption of cotton, We have, op 
Columns 4, 
ubject ; anit 
just now, . 
> 0: @ Valuable 
letter, signed “Cotton Plant,” in a gniried v 
, ! cao ’ “pirited Ney 
York paper, called the *V hip.’ The Writer con. 
mences by stating that the entire growth of coin 
in the worid is set down at $1,000,000,000 poun 
A , ng Lrown in 
tates ; 39 in Brazil; 8 inthe w.. 
. =p ° S ; 2 
Indies ; 27 in Muypt; 36 in the west of A frjeq. 
190 in the west of Asia; 35 in Mexico and Soy) 


! 


‘ 
s 


America, except Brazil; and 14 millions else. 


expenses to 1950, leaving 1125. doilars, which | 
compared with the cost of a mile of road (20,000, 


dollars), give 5} per cent, interest. On the rail- 


roads in Belgium, 


$100,000,000. 


the annual gross income, per | 


mile, is 6003 dollars 75 cents, the expenses 3937 | 


dollars 86 cents, leaving 2065 dollars 89 ceits as 


interest on the cost of 41,300 dollars per mile, or | 


exacily 5 per cent. 


where, 
Tis, at 10 cents per pound, a price be! 


: . ; OW 
which it has rarely ever fallen, this crop js w 


ort! 
Kor the last fifty years, ba 
the value (though ofien fluctuating suddenly ani 
widely) has averaged 19 1-2. At this price, th 
present growth of the world is worth 3 192,500,099. 

OF this, about 350 millions of pounds are copsy. 


med and manufactured in England; about 150 


| millions in the United States ; 80 in France ; 95) 


X1V. General remarks. 


‘in China and India; 25 in South America ani 


| Mexico, including Brazil; 35 in Germany; 45 jy 


son of the results of the Belgian 


Pr 


‘Phe compari 
rail-roads 
United Siates of America, speaks evidently in 
favor of the first. The extremely low charges for 
passage on the Belgian rail-roads has increased 
the number of passengers in an unparalleled de- 


gree, and produced an intercourse not attained in| 


any other country of the world. While the 
higher prices in the better classes of cars yield a 


almost only covers the expenses. 


rail-roads are, therelore, throughout a great 


with those of the rail-roads in the. 


Turkey and Africa; 10 in Spain; 20 in Russia: 


and the remainder elsewhere, 
The value of cotten manufactures in England is 


believed to be annually about 170 millions of dol. 


lars; in France at 70 millions; in the United States 
at 60 willions. 

The capital employed in manufacturing by na- 
chinery, isesiimated in England at 200 millions of 


dollars; in France at 120 millions; in the U. Staies 
considerable profit, the price in the last class or! 
for the great mass of the people, is so low that it | 


The Belgian | 


popular, democratic establishment, which must. 
have found the approbation of the people and | 
every intelligent man; the Belgian rail-roads al- | 
ford to the government the greatest facility in, 


the tranportation of troops, the importance of which 
was evinced principally for the last years; the 
Belgian rail-roads yield, in conformity with the 


est and sinking fund of their capital, but the state 


rectly gained in all taxes, in the revenue from tolls 
on turnpike roads and from the mails; the most 


large family, on which the actual national device, 
“TL? Union fait la force,’ (“Union gives strength,’’) 
becomes realized. : : 
F. A. Cuevarier De Gerstner. 

Cincinnati, 25th June, 1839-. 

OG Five fianes and 33 centimes, or 5383 Fiench 
centimes are equal to one dollar. 
mile is equal to 1610 me'tres. 


THE COTTON CROPS OF THE WORLD. 


From the Philadelnhia Inquirer. 


There is no subject connected with commerce 
or agriculture, which possesses a higher interes! 


extent. 


at 110 miilions. 

The consumption in manufactures of raw cotton 
inall Europe, in 1803, was estimated at only 6i 
millions of pounds. (Die. of Span. Com.) The 
whole consumption in Europe, in 1830, was about 
387 millions of pounds, In 1838, it is believed to 
be nearly 500 miilions of pounds. 

South Carolina and Georgia were the first states 
in this Union to grow cotton to any considerable 
[n 1791, two millions of pounds were 


\ grown in the unioun—one and a half! miilions 0! 
grand idea of their establishment, only the inter- | 


which grew in South Carolina, and one hall mi- 


; tion in Georgia. 
treasury has, by the increase of intercourse, indi- | 


In 1801, forty millions was the crop of the t li 
ted States—of which, 20 millions grew in South 


Carolina, 10 in Georgia, 5 in Virginia, 4 in Norh 
important gain, however, was that keptin view by | 
the great founder of these roads, to bring the nation | 
into a more intimate contact, and to form of it one | er 
‘na, 20 in Georgia, 8 in Virginia, 7 in North 


; 
} 


| 


One English | 


| 
| 


| 


i 


' sippi. 


Carolina, and 1 in Tennessee. | 
[n 1811, the crop of the United States had reac 
ed 80,000,000—of which, 40 grew in South Carol: 


in Tennessee, and 2 in Louisiana. 

In 1821, one hundred and seventy millions : 
pounds were growing in the union, as follows: a 
millions in South Carolina, 45 in Georgia, 20 in 
‘iennessee, 20 in Alabama, 12 in Virginia, 10 10 
North Carolina, 10 in Louisiana, and 10 in Missis- 


Carolina, 3 


In 1828, the whole crop of the union was 318) 
millions. Of this, Georgia grew 75 millions, Sout 
Carolina 70, Tennessee 45, Alabama 45, Lous: 
ana 38, Mississippi 20, Virginia 25, North Caro 
na 18, f.orida 2, and Arkansas one-half of a @* 
lion. 

In 1833, the crop of the 
4373 millions. Of this, 88 millions grew In 


j ; {0 
union had increased (0 
(zeor- 


+ 8 . T 4° . ~ . * . . $e ; 910 
for the citizens of the United Siates, than the pro- | gia, 73 in South Carolina, 70 in Mississippi, 6 
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ylabama, 55 in Louisiana, 59 in Tennessee, 15 in | 
Florida, 13 in Virginia, 10 in North Carolina, and | 
reeefourths of a million in Arkansas, | 
“The next year (1834) the crop had increased to 

(57 1-2 millions, and was grown as follows : 85 in | 
iississippi, 85 in Alabama, 75 in Georgia, 65 1.2 

', South Carolina, 62 In Louisiana, 45 in Pennes- | 
sp, 20 in Florida, 18 in Virginia, 9 1-2 in North | 
Carolina, and in Arkansas one-halfa million. Sub- | 
quently, no certain data ere in our possession ; | 
put the estimate at this time, is 550 millions as the | 
whole crop of the Uuion. ‘i com 

Thus it will be seen, from 1791 to 1826, South 
Carolina was the most abundant colton growing 
sate in the union. [n_ 1826, Georgia took the 
oad, and held it till 1834, when Alabama and 
Mississippi took the front rank. At this time, 
\ississippi is perhaps the most extensive cotton | 
wowing state in the union. » South Carolina and | 
Alabama are next. North Alubama is begining | 
. deteriorate as a cotton country, while the worn | 
ands in middle Tennessee are thought to improve 
‘this culture—maturity, the vital desideratum, 
vot being so easily allowed in the rank luxuriance 
‘ihe fresher soils. 

When itis remembered that the first colton | 
oluat in the United States were raised in 1787, | 
surely our readers will find reason for surprise at | 
dje wonderful increase that has accrued in liitle 
more than filty years! Bold, indeed, must be the | 
naan who would venture to predict the wealth, 
aeatness, and power, likely to become our national 
aiiributes through the agency of cotton. 








piscine | 


\EGLECT OF AGRICULTURE IN GUILFIELD, 
N.C. RECENT DISCOVERY OF LIME. 
Guilfield, N. C., Dec. 28th, 1838. | 
t 4 * * & * * % 
We have great need of information on agricul- | 
ural subjects in this part of the country. ‘The 
county of Guilford has a population of 20,000 
souls, and I do not know of but two other geutle- 
nen in the county, besides myself; who take an 
agricultural newspaper. ‘There may be others of 
whom { do not know, but it is certain, the number 
sbutsmall, ‘his county in regard to original fer- 
Wily, has been one of the finest ia the western part 
dthestate, The county lies on the head branches 
vi the Cape Fear, one large branch of which, the 
Haw, runs across it on the north side, and Deep 
Kver on the south, which together with the nu- 
inevous tributary streams emptying into them, have 
illorded in times past large bodies of beautiful 
‘aids for cultivation; but the hand of man has 
“et too successful in its destruction. Here we 
lave no judicious rotation of crops; but one year 
Toorn and the next in smail grain; and this in 
“ortinual succession has been, with few exceptions, 
the Zeneral system of cultivation. But little at- 
“ition has been bestowed on making manures, 
‘id no matter what may be the demand and the 
heed lor that commodity, the supply usually con- 
‘S's of what is made in the stables in a natural 
ie? Perhaps even without a necessary supply of 
ie ‘ 
| Lime has heretofore been beyond our reach and 
“yond our hopes. But from the accidental bura- 
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in the course of the last year, we now entertain 
the belief that it may ultimately be furnished in 
such quantities and for such prices as will justify 
its. application as a manure for lands. The soil 
was underlaid with a species of rock that no per- 
son had ever dreamt of being lime-stone ; but the 
first rain that fell after the fire, the rock slacked and 
furnished a quantity of fine lime. ‘The quarries 
from which the rock were obtained are about thirty 
niles West of this place, and are said to be inex- 
haustible. 

I think Tecan perceive the commencement of a 
beiter and more enlightened system of agriculture 
than we have heretofore had. Improvements have 
already begun, and [ have no doubt will be sue- 
cessfully carried on. ‘There seems to be a desire 
for agricultural information pervading the country, 
which IL hope will be the means of causing the peo- 
ple to procure and read agricultural papers. In- 
dustry isnot wanting. And Ihave no doubt when 
knowledge and information are added to the in- 
dustry which our people possess, that it will be the 
means of making our country, what it ought to be, 
prosperous, wealihy and happy. 


(The foregoing extract was marked for publica- 
tion, at the time when receceived, but by accident 
the letter containing it was mislaid, and was not 
recovered until now.—Eb.] 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. ILL EFFECTS 
TO DESERVING INVENTORS OF THE PUFF- 
ING SYSTEM. 


As far back as in our second volume (at page 
593,) we published an account of the operation of 
Hussey’s reaping machine, which then was receiv- 
ing favorable notice in the papers of the day. But, 
like nineteen-twentieths of what are called agrti- 
cultural in:provements, afier so much early eulo- 
gium, il seemed to pass into oblivion, and we 
heard nothing more of it for some years, and natu- 
rally inferred that it was like so many other novel- 
ties (or supposed novelties) which are continually 
sent forth, under a cloud of bought and begged and 
false commendation, and which after effecting as 
much as possible their object, to deceive for gain, 
had sunk into merited contempt. But this machine 
has recently been again brought to public notice, 
and ii such manner as to induce the belief that it 
is likely to be a very valuable agricultural improve- 
ment. In addition to several newspaper articles, 
one of which will be copied below, we have the 
following statement, in a short postscript to a pri- 
vate letter from S. Hambleton, esq., of ‘Talbot, 
Md., from whom we shall be pleased to receive a 
much more full and particular account, for our next 
number. 

“fam running, with much satislaction, Hussey’s 
wheat reaper. [t works well and with expedition. 
Two horses, one driver and a raker attend it. It 
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# ol the soil of a neighboring county (Stokes) 
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keeps eight binders pretty well employed. 
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The following notice is from the American 
Farmer. 


‘We learn from the Bugle at Chestertown, that 
this machine was put in operation on the farm of 
Judge Chambers near that place, and that it far 
surpassed the expectations of all who witnessed it. 
Judge Chambers has about 150 acres in wheat and 
rye, and the manner in which the fields so far 
have been cut down is much superior to the ordi- 
nary mode of cradling, scarcely a straw being left 
standing. The machine keeps 6 binders hard at 
work, even with the stoppages that are inci- 
dentally required ; we suppose it could give em- 
ployment to several more, without increasing the 
speed, which, says the editor, when we saw it, was 
a brisk walk, three mules being hitched to it. ‘This 
machine we understand is warranted to cut 15 
acres per day ; at that rate, it is more than equa! 
to six cradlers. Another thing which attracted 
notice was the great regularity with which the 
straw and grain were laid for the binders, no raking 
with careful binders being required. Every per- 
son who has seen this machine in operation has 
been highly gratified with its performance— 
among others, Judge T. B. Dorsey of Anne A- 
rundel and John Glenn, Esq. of Baltimore, who 


came over last week in the steam-boat Walcott | 


for the express purpose of witnessing its operation. 


it is as much superior in the quantity and quality | 


of its work to the cradle, as the latter is to the old 
fashioned reaping hook, and it answers equally 
well in light grain or rank. | 

The American says—The patent reaping ma- 
chine of Mr. Hussey has been used in various parts 
of Maryland during the recent harvest, and has 
been very generally and highly approved, as well 
on account of the perfect and expeditious manner 
in which it operates, as the saving of labor effected 
by il. 
work which it performs in a day, some estimating 
it as equivalent to six, and others to ten cradles. 
The cost of the machine is $150.” 


if this machine should prove to be, as we ear- 
nestly hope it may, a very important benefit to 
agriculture, the facts of’ its early and general coin- 
mendation, and afierwards, its long neglect, and 
now its resuscitation and testing by fair and proper 
trial, all go to show the great injury inflicted on 
deserving inventors themselves, as well as on the 
gulled public, by the puffing system, which is in 
such universal use in this country. Every new 
invention or scheme, or publication, whatever ii 
be its degree of merit or demerit, is ushered forth 
with puffs upon puffs. Dupes are made, and the 
knaves, who puff and sell, profit at the expense of 
the fools who believe and buy. And the more 
discreet or cautious, who know the working of the 
puffing system, stand aloof, and trust as little to 
true statements as to the false ; and the most excel- 
lent and meritorious discovery consequently suffers 
the neglect, and its trial and introduction are op- 
posed by the incredulity, with which the same class 


would treat the “Chinese tree-corn;” and they | 


view the discoverer with suspicion, and deem him 
as little worthy of truth, as the noted introducer o! 


Qpinions are various as to the amount of 


| ___—(No.s 
that humbug, and of the notable Plan of makine 
dupes for the sake of charity. By the way—th, 
extensive sale of “Chinese corn” at 25 cents ne 
$l the ear, must have made the charity (yn4 ‘ 
considerable amount; and it is time that M 
Thorburn should publish his report of the charita. 
ble purposes to which this great harvest of profit 
was to have been appropriated, actording to his 
promise. It is said that this small stock Of miracy. 
lous corn has proved to be as inexhaustible as the 
widow's cruise of oil; and it may be safely aulmittes 
that, whether it deserves, or not, the seller's recom. 
mendation for extraordinary productiveness, whil, 
growing, that no corn, before known, ever rey 
so fast in quantily after it had been gathered and 
offered for sale. 


QUERIES ON CHINCH-BUG AND OAT-LAy. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Nansemond Co., July 14th, 1839, 

Will you, or some of your many contributors, 
have the extreme kindness to inform a subscriber, 
what course to pursue to rid himsel! of the chinch. 
bug? My crop is quite much inlested with them, 
and [ fear will be seriously injured; they (ile 
chinch-bugs) having been introduced on my {arin 
I suspect by some seed wheat which f purchased 
of a neighbor. Also the most speedy and eco- 
nomical mode of resuscitating land which has been 
over-dosed with marl; the idea has suggested itse!| 
to me that by turning in a green crop of oats would 
be beneficial. 

What think you of an oat-lay as an improving 
crop? the seed cost much less than any thing else 
which we could seed the land in; but the objec: 
lions to it would be, that they would have to be 
turned in during a very busy season, and the land 
would be exposed to the sun until covered by i 
crop of weeds; which might not be speedily on 
poor land. 

Any information on the above subjects, woul’ 
much oblige your constant reader 





| 
| 
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WITCH GRASS* 


} 
} 
' 


Mr. Editor.—Some of your correspondeu's 


‘» have been striving to rid themselves and the! 


\neighbors of that troublesome weed, witch grass. 
‘Now lt happen to know from experience one ® 
the easiest and most profitable methods of desitoy: 
ing this grass. This geass will never increase" 
pastures. Lt always finds its way into such land 
as has a warm light soil and is most cultivate: 
Land abounding in this weed should be une 
ately converted toa sheep pasture, and in aie’ 
years it will be entirely eradicated. : 

My father once took a piece which was thie 
set with it, ploughed it !aie in June, sowed It Wi" 





; for what is called wire grass in Virginia, 40 


igrass in England.—Ep. F. Rh. 


winter rye and turned it into his sheep pastt™ 


—— 


_ —— 


* We believe that this is the New England 
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The rye continued to come up fora year or two 
was kept closely fed by the sheep, and ina 
and nine the witch grass was exchanged for sweet 
ped ieee" red-top. 4 doubt not but that this plan 
errno adopted to advantage on many farms 
ms are overrun with this useless weed. It is fol- 
to talk of digging it up when it has obtained a 
én foothold. Land that is of a light thin soil 
oy be changed from tillage to pasturing to great 
 aeabliinet Pastures would be improved in this 
ay, furit is bad economy to possess a pasture that 

‘vive only now and then a spot that cattle will 


will a 
Wh. 


Another method [ have seen practised in ridding 


sual garden spots of this grass, which is by lay- 
vr pourds closely over the ground for a season. 
This ‘gs much easier than to dig it up. While on 
js point L cannot help noticing one fault among 
nardevers. ‘They are very anxious to prevent the 
veeds from going to seed during the first part of 
‘ye season, but as soon as the plants get a little 
sart, they suffer the weeds to take their own course. 
Cousequently there is a fresh supply of seed for 
ie succeeding spring. 

Ifsome of your correspondents will counsel me 
in killing thistles with as little labor and as much 
profit, as 1 have advised them in killing witch 
grass, they will receive my sincere thanks. 

: AGRICOLA. 


REMARKS IN REGARD TO THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF SALT, BY SOLAR EVAPORATION, 
WITH COVERED WORKS. 


4s contuned in a pamphlet, submitted to the first subscribers 
tu the La Fayette Sa.t Company. 

It has been ascertained from the most anthentic 

and respectable sources, that the net profit arising 
from the manufacture of salt, by solarevaporation, 
om sea water, at Cape Cod, in Massachusetts, in 
the latitude of about 42 deg. north, has not been 
ess, for Many years past, than 15 per cent per 
anu, Upon the amount of capital invested, not- 
withstanding the reduction of the duty upon the 
imported article; and in some very favorable sea- 
sons, rom 18 to 20 per cent has been realized. 
this profit is the result of about four month’s favor- 
ale weather ; for, though the works are in ope- 
fillon seven Months in a year, yet the evaporation 
in the spring and fall is so slow, that little is gained 
‘vit. The sea water made use of, contains about 
tliree per cent of salt, and is thrown at once into 
Woolen pans, without being strengthened from 
a to the rays of the sun in natural reser- 
dirs, 
! Nhe Island of Key West is situated in the lati- 
‘ie of 24° 25’ N, which differs but little from the 
alitude of the Bahama Islands; and its climate and 
vegelable productions are similar. Its salt pond, 
which measures 340 acres, offers a greater extent 
*surlace than any of the Bahamasalt ponds, with 
“¢ exception of that at Rum Key. 

tis estimated that the evaporation in the lati- 
tude ol Key West is at least double that which is 
“und to exist in Massachusetts ;—and salt can be 
ae every day in the year, if the fact stated by 
ue northern manufacturers as undeniable, affords 
any criteron whereby to judge, viz :—that salt 
‘I make with them, with the temperature of the 
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weather at 48 deg. of Fahranheit. At Key West, 
the annual average of the temperature is 76 de- 
grees, and the thermometer has orify once, since 
the settlement of the island, indicated so low a 
temperature as 48 degrees. It is confidently be- 
lieved that the winter months at Key West are 
quite as favorable for evaporation as the summer 
months in Massachuseits.* 

The sea water at Key West, is believed, from 
experiments made, to contain a greater percentage 
of salt, than at Cape Cod; the water, however, 


which would be appropriated to the purposes of 


salt making with covered works, will be obtained 
from the natural pond, which, on an average 
throughout the vear, is at least ten per cent strong- 
er than sea water, and has been known, in very 
dry seasons, to reach the point of saturation, and, 
in many parts of it, to deposite large quantities of 
salt. Sub-reservoirs may be constructed upon the 
margins of the pond, of any convenient size requi- 
red, ata trifling expense, in which the evapora- 
tion would be three or four times as great as in 
the large pond, inasmuch as the depth of water 
in these reservoirs could be regulated at pleasure. 

The great expense attending the manufacture 
of salt in Massachusetts, is the necessity which 
exists for reservoirs and pans to bring the water to 
the point of satvration. Nine out of every ten 
pans are employed for this purpose, consequently, 


could they obtain water or brine at the point of 


saturation, with which to fill their pans in the first 
instance, their production, and consequently their 
profit, would be just ten times what itis at present, 
from the same investment of capital; and in the 
same proportion for any intermediate strength at 
which they may first obtain their water. Hence 
is seen, at once, the great benefit which manu- 
fucturers of salt at Key West will derive, from 
possessing a natural reservoir of water, so conside- 
rably increased in strength. 

The rate at which salt is sold in the United 
States, admits of the construction of expensive 
works for its production ; while its abundance and 
cheapness in the Bahama [slands is such that it 
can be advantageously introduced into this country, 
notwithstanding the protecting duty of 10 cents on 
56 Ibs, making from 13 to 14 cents on the measured 





* Should also have given the number of fair and 
windy days which, however, can be seen in the mete- 
reological registers kept the last six years. HH. P, 

+ Both reservoirs and sub-reservoirs can be con- 
structed in the open sea on the north side of the islands 
from Matacumba to the north-east extremity of Key 
Larga, as they are protected from the force of the 
waves by the shallowness of the waters between thens 
and the main coast from Cape Table to Cape Florida. 
From the north sides of these islands extend level flats 
of thousands of acres of stiif marl which are entirely 
bare at low water, i. e. six to twelve inches above low 
tide; and the greatest extremes of tides here do not 
exceed 34 feet between the nighest spring and lowest 
neap tide, while the average rise and fall is but three 
feet. Hence all that would be requisite to form reser- 
voirs would be simple ditching and embankment of the 
marl four feet high !! What a field for the employ- 
ment of the ditching and embanking machine!! Now 
that Indian hostilities have ceased, it is to be hoped that 
many invalids and capitalis{s will spend next winter in 
cruising among these Keys to judge themselves of the 
profits to be made either in salt manufacture or fertile 
agriculture, among these hitherto despised and calum- 
niated islands! 
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bushel. Inso bulky an article as salt, it is at all 
times important, that its transportation should be 
attended with’ the least possible expense; in this 

articular, few places possess the advantages of 

ey West. It offers a safe harbor, of easy ac- 
cess, before which vessels are constantly passing 
in ballast, on their way to and from the ports in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and in the harbor, ships of 
the largest class can receive the salt from boats, 
which can carry it direct to them from the pond, 
which is less than two miles distant. 

As an evidence that evaporation goes on more 
rapidly as you approximate the equator, Newman 
Kershaw, Esq. erected a small set of covered 
works a short time since at Morris’ Island, South 
Carolina, which is in latitude 32° 40’, where, from 
sea water, and without the aid of a natural reser- 
voir, he makes from 30 to 33 per cent per annum, 
upon the capital invested. 

As an additional proof of which, see the follow- 
ing extract of a letter, from a highly respectable 

entleman residing at Turk’s Island, which is in 
atitude 21° 30° N. addressed to Mr. John 
Whitehead. 
“I notice by a Key West Register of the 5th of 
March, (which recently fell into my hands) that 
ou have already been put in possession of some 
information on the subject of making salt by solar 
evaporation :—you ask me to state the cost of a 
an covering asurface of 10,000 superficial feet :-— 
“his, as well as every thing else, you are aware, 
would depend upon the comparative value of 
labor, &c. Here, for instance, such a pan would 
not cost more than $50, and would yield from 
1500 to 2500 bushels at a raking. We do not cal- 
culate upon more than three rakings in a season, 
which is from 60 to 90 days) though five are some 
times got:—1500 bushels is a fair average for 
each laborer ; it does sometimes, however, amount 
to as much as 3000 bushels.” 

From the foregoing data, no hesitation can be 
felt in a opinion that the manufacture of 
salt at Key West, offers inducements for the in- 


vestment of capital, which no other business can 
present. 


Extract from the Report of the Salt Company. 


The “Salt Pond,” so called, is a low, flat sur- 
face, in the interior of the island, near the north 
east end, based on limestone, which is covered 
with a white tenacious marl, impervious to water. 
[tis about on a level with low tide, and so flat, 
that six inches of water will flow the whole three 
hundred and forty acres. Formerly, spring tides 
flowed over into this pond in two different places, 
and filled it. This water having no outlet, eva- 
poration, and in dry seasons, formed salt in the 
whole pond without any artificial aid. Now, be- 
sides preventing the influx of spring tides, the 
company have cut a canal through the rock ten 
feet wide, by which they can either admit or dis- 





¢ Every island on the coast presents this advantage. 
The salt from the works at Key West has to be first 
put into lighters to be transported aboard the vessels 
in the deep water of the harbor, a mile or two distant. 


And at all places, the reservoirs must necessarily be 
near a shallow shore. H. P 





___ [No.8 
eh 
charge the water at pleasure, and thus 
fect control over it. 

The company commenced operations jp the 
autumn of 183-4, attempting, for the first time a 
combine the Bahama and New Bedford plans 
salt making in the same scheme, and began : 
granulate salt in the fall of 1585. “Not being aij 
to obtain information applicable to this combined 
mode from any source, they necessarily lost myc) 
time and expense. But they instituted a series of 
experiments, and the result is, the purest and 
heaviest salt known, from which the bitier wate; 
is thoroughly washed, so that it will not “give,” 4, 
become damp in wet weather. ee 

Heretofore, the company have used but aboy; 
five acres of pond surface in connexion with tw, 
strings of covered works, containing about 5,30 
salt work feet built after the New Bedford plan 
and have granulated salt in little less than ope. 
third of this covered surface. The yield has 
been one and six-tenths bushels to the foot of coy. 
ered surface throughout, or 8,500 bushels per 
annum. ‘They have now taken in about sixty 
acres of pond surface, and have made such purma. 
nent improvements, as to render this, also, triby. 
tary to their covered works, and such additions as 
may be made hereafter tothem. An expense jp 
labor of about three hundred dollars, will adda hun. 
dred acres of pond surface more, whenever it may 
be needed. And a small amount of labor, not ex. 
ceeding one hundred dollars, will convert the pond 
or lake of about 180 acres surface, laying to the 
northeast of the main pond, into an evaporating 
surface. From this pond or lake the main salt 
pond is to be fed, by two canals, not exceeding 17 
rods in length. 

The object of requiring so much evaporation 
surface is, in the dry season (from December to 
the last of May,) to bring the water to the point 
of saturation in the pond reservoirs, and in that 
state to fill the covered works throughout, and 
thus make all of them granulating surface, instead 
of less than one-third, as heretojore. If but one 
raking of salt can thus be obtained per annum, of 
which the directors entertain no doubt, the yield 
will be more than doubled—that is, more than 
three bushels of salt will be made to each foot ol 
covered works. In very favorable years, two 
such rakings may be thus obtained, with the aid 
of a covered reservoir, which would swell the 
yield to an enormous amount. 

Three rakings have been made per annum i 
about one-third of the covered works, by drying 
down the works full of water three times to each 
raking ; thus about sixty inches of water at the 
point of saturation is converted into salt. This 
result is liable to be increased or diminished, % 
the seasons prove more or less favorable. 

The company employ three hands and ome 
overseer, who are amply sufficient to tend 
strings of works instead of two: As all the ne 
cessary fixed or unproductive capital is now inves 
ed, the pond improvements made, and the nect® 
sary knowledge acquired, every dollar of additions! 
capital hereafter subscribed, will be devoted to ° 
vered works, which promise advantages (0 the 
capitalists, not to be looked for in a new compa} 
not as far advanced as this. 

The fixed or unproductive capital invested bi 
this company, exclusive of' real estate, is estima!’ 
at $12,000. The works for the last six mont! 
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| wees over 10 per cent per annum on the whole 
gece and will still become more productive, 
on ns daily improvements going on, even if the 
\ ‘ - should not be further extended. 
Shares are 8100 each;—and there have been 
sid ‘2 184 cash shares. ‘The works may be ad- 
“mageously increased, from one hundred to one 
hundred and filiy shares per annum, until the 
hole amount needed is taken up. 
, For statements showing the range of the ther- 
mometer and quantity of rain, for a series of years 
-key West, see American Almanac for 1838.* 
‘ F. A. Browne, Pres’. 
A. Gornon, Secr’y. 


\\FLUENCE OF THE STOCK ON THE GRAFT. 
. AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Sir,—In my paper on this subject inserted in 
Cabinet, No. 10, page 311, I state in favor of the 
sition (argument 10) that I had read in some 
British publication, of “the orange grafted upon the 
pomegranate at Malta, giving fruit which was red 
side.’ ‘This supposed fact was repeated to me 
en years Since by a commercial friend who had 
resided at Malta for some time, and I stated it to 
\Ir. Loudon, of London, editor and author of many 
wselul publications on agriculture and horticulture, 
who declared the circumstance impossible, by rea- 
si of the two trees being of different genera.t 
4s ldeemed it important to ascertain the truth 
mm the subject, I requested Mr. Winthrop An- 
jrews, Consul of the United States at Malta, to 
inquire into the subject, and I am pleased to state 
that he has been enabled to dispel all doubt on it, 
bya communication dated July 12, 1838, from 
Professor Terafa, of the University of Malta, and 
author of some works on botany. ‘This gentle- 
nan, after noticing the general prevalence of the 
erorin question, says “our blood or red-colored 
wrange is nothing more than a species of our com- 
non orange, as botanically called ‘citrus auranti- 
wm, derived {roma tree accidentally planted in 
arth abounding in oxyde of iron, which, in a part 
itheisland is not uncommon, and the same being 
dierwards propagated by grafting, served to pre- 
wive the variety of the species, while it has not 
te power to change its nature.” 

The general prevalance of the error may be 
iwwn from a fact mentioned tome by Mr. An- 


Ques 
























* Note by H. P.—As good if not better facilities for 
uiking salt exist at numerous Keys, the whole dis- 
tanee trom Cape Florida to the Tortugus. In this bu- 
Suess, with few laborers, capitalists could profitably 
“vest from ten to twenty millions of dollars; for so 
"ng as the evaporation of sea water can be carried on 
‘alin the United States north of 28° of latitude, 
“Gust yield at least 100 per cent. more in the latitudes 


| im.“ Florida Reef; and hence the cultivation of these 
7 ry will receive an additional stimulus. It is only 
e “Qteference to its indirect promotion of agriculture 
, “{Tshould be pleased tosee salt manulactories estab- 
“«¢ along the whole course of the Florida Reef. 


v A as aware of the objection which, for the reason 
“<t above, might be made against the alledged fact, 
~* (uoted two analogous facts from the correspon- 


Of Linneus, published by Sir James Edward 


i 
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drews, “that in three publications which recently 
came under his observation, two in Italian and 
one in English, the authors have entertained the 
same opinion on the subject in question, the or- 
igin of which is now satisfactorily explained. 

The weight which I wished to attach to the 
supposed botanical anomaly (in argument 10) 
must now be given up, but I think enough more 
are adduced of undoubted authority to prove the 
influence of the stock on the graft, and its fruit. 

It was Brydone of England, in his very plea- 
sant book of ‘Travels through Sicily and Malta,” 
published so long since as the year 1771, that first 
gave currency to the vulgar belief of the Maltese 
of the red flesh of the orange being the result of 
that tree being ingrafted on the pomegranate stock; 
but itis very probable that, with the majority of 
mankind, who cannot see the refutation of the er- 
ror, it will maintain its ground, like the prevalent 
one in the United States, respecting the flowerin 
of the American aloes only once in an hundrec 


ears. James MEASE. 
May 25, 1839. 





AN ECONOMICAL BOILER. 


To the Editor of the Farmers? Register. 


St. Stephens Hill, Fauquier, 
May, 1839. 

In the 12th number of the 6th volume of your 
valuable Register, there is an account of “cookin 
grain for stock,” taken from the ‘Farmers’ Cabi- 
net.’ ‘To persons of any reflection or experience, 
the value of cooking grain for fattening cattle and 
hogs, feeding milch cows and farm cattle and stock, 
must be evident. ‘The apparent trouble, delays 
and expense, of employing machinery generally, 
deters the unthinking from trying the methods pur- 
sued in those countries where the value of time, 
labor, and fuel is best, and I may say, in com- 
parison with the southern states, only known. 

The amount of white and slave labor which 
was transferred from this state from the year 1833 
to 38 inclusive, was immense; and for the same 
space there was a great decline in the products of 
agriculture, and the income of the farmers. We 
made, compared with former times, no crops for 
market during that period ; yet, the value of labor 
has risen from 75 to 100 percent. ‘This is to be 
accounted for in the diminished number of laborers, 
Such being the fact, there is, then, not only a mo- 
tive, the result of new notions of economy arising 
from the general condition of the country, but a 
necessity for adopting such plans, in our agricultu- 
ral and household management, as will save time, 
labor, fuel and food. Superadded to these and 
other causes of the immediate decline of the pro- 
fits and great interests connected with the cultiva- 
tion of the earth, are the multiplied demauds upon 
our incomes for the support of the ever-varying 
fashions of the day, and the high prices ofall arti- 
cles, whether of necessity, comfort, taste or luxury. 

Thus circumstanced, what does prudence sug- 
gest to the farmers of Virginia? ‘There can be but 
one reply. We must adopt a system ef improved 
economy, in the use of time, labor and capital. 
The cooking of grain for stock constitutes an im- 
portant item in this system. 
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food by cooking is a matter of greater consequence 
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than is generally apprehended. In the countries 
of Europe, when the value of labor, fuel, time and 
money, is properly estimated, implements for cook- 
ing and preparing the food of farm stock are in 
general use. Your Register, and other works to 
be relied upon, give numerous proofs of the effi- 
cacy of this mode of fattening cattle and hogs, and 
of feeding milch cows and stock. 

In the absence of a fair reward for our labor by 
the customary application of it, we must become 
bankrupt if we donot pursue a different and im- 


proved mode of applying it, change our habits of 


expenditure, and adopt a general and permanent 
system of economy in all the branches of agricul- 
tural husbandry. 

There must be a beginning in this reform, which, 
when effected, will be worth all the reforms ever 
promised or made in the administration of our go- 
vernment since the presidency of the illustrious 
Jefferson. Let us then, commence with the use 
of an implement which will enable us to fatten two 
beeves or two hogs with the food now given to 
one—which will double the quantity of our milk in 
winter—and greatly economize time and fuel in 
washing clothes, &c. &c. 

£ know nothing of the implement or structure 
employed in cooking grain for stock, which is re- 
ferred to in the article from the ‘Farmers’ Cabinet;’ 
there is one, however, which I have in use, whose 
value I can attest. Several individuals have pur- 
chased, for this county, the patent right of this 
machine, which is admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses above mentioned. I will give you a descrip- 
tion of it. Suppose two coflee pots, one holding a 
gallon and the other three quarts, deprived of their 
spouts, handles, and bottoms; insert one within 
the other, force the upper and lower edges of their 
peripherics together, and have them well soldered, 
thus you will have a double cylinder; cut in the 
outer sheet, within an inch of the top, as also eight 
or ten inches lower, two circular pieces cut about 
two inches in diameter; over these holes two cop- 
per pipes about five or six inches long are to be 
soldered, at the bottom of the cylinder, at a right 
angle to the pipes. Cut a hole an inch in diame- 
ter and solder over it a pipe (to draw the remain- 
ing water off) of about four inches long. ‘Two 
arms of copper, (cylinders,) about an inch in di- 
ameter, and three inches long are then to be sol- 
dered on the outer cylinder just above the centre 
of gravity, when the cylinder is held erect or ver- 
tical. At the bottom in the inside of the inner 
cylinder, place an iron grate like that part of a 
gridiron on which the broiling is done. Let there 
then be placed an iron pipe (stove pipe) about five 
feet long on the top of the cylinder, having a hole 
cut near the bottom of it, and closed by a door, 

hung on wire hinges,) about 5 by 8 inches. 
The machine for heating the water being now 
complete, you next have tubs made of such sizes 
as desired, and have holes bored for the insertion 
of the two pipes first mentioned. <A frame about 
5 feet long and wide enough for the arms of’ the 
cylinders to rest upon. The lower hole to be 
placed at the bottom of the tub, placed upon four 
or six legs, ia then made. The places where the 
arms are to rest are grooved out of the proper size 
on the bars of the frame, the machine is placed 
upon the frame, the tub for boiling 1s also put upon 
it and adjusted to the boiler. The tub is then 
fled with water. Fire is placed on the grate, and 








_._ (Nog 


the cylinder filled with chips or small woog ; 
fifteen minutes the water will boil. Ip sheakin, 
of the coffee pots I have done it simply for ei, 
dation. ‘The double cylinder of copper should he 
fur common purposes, about two feet six inelyo. 
high, the diameter of the bottom or lower myz7),. 
about ten inches, and of the upper about seven. 





























Explanation. 
No. 1.—The boiler. 


2.—Stove pipe. 
3.—Door for wood in the bottom of stove pipe. 
7.—Arms on which the boiler rests on the frame 


8.—The pipe to draw the water off that remains 
in this boiler. 


9 & 10.—T wo pipes attached to the boiler and in 
serted in the tub. 

12.—The grate. 

6.—The tub for the water, &c., to boil in. 

5.—The frame for the boiler and tub to rest upon 

11.—Legs of the frame. 

13.—Bars of the frame. 


With a few chips, a bushel of potatoes, apples, 
corn, &c. &c. can be boiled in half an hour trom 
the kindling of the fire. If it be desirable to bo! 
a greater quantity a larger tub will be employed. 
By the use of this machine in boiling wheat-chall 
and apples, the milk of my cows was more than 
doubled. In washing clothes the advantages are 
equally great, so in scalding hogs. A person no! 
far from here used one of them in preparing the 
water to scald about 20 hogs; he heated tle re- 
quisite quantity of water in a hogshead in one- 
fourth of the time required by the usual mode 0! 
hot-stones ; and, instead of consuming near a cord 
of wood, he used but one arm full and a half. Fo 
fattening animals the agency of this machine 
very valuable. It is also portable, all its fixtures 
may be carried in the arms; it is as simple as ¢a! 
be in its structure, and does not cost, or ought 10! 
more than $8. They are made here by a coppt' 
smith, and are also made for sale in Baltimore. 

I send you herewith a roughly drawn figure ° 
this machine, which will give you a better not! 
of it than my written description. 


THE DIVINING ROD. 


From the Farmers’ Cabint' 


In almost every age there havs been those who 
have had faith in the virtues of the divining ™ 
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the discovery of springs of water in the earth, | Island of Jersey, and amongst them was one who 
ee number of these have been few indeed, at} was said to possess the power of discovering 
but the i springs of water, by means of the divining rod ; 
gg hace a residence of five years in the Island | he was then building the house where he now 
of Jersey, (England, ) I had continual opportuni- | resides, and having no water, he thought if a good 
of testing the truth of the pretention; for there | opportunity to put the experiment to the test; he 
ived within half a mile of my house, a person ‘therefore invited the priest to his house, and re- 
aha, every one admitted, possessed the power to | quested him to try his skill: this he did, and dis- 
aqunlimited degree ; but knowing that I could | covered a spring of water a short distance trom the 
a any ume indulge in the experiment, I neglected | building. ‘I then,” said he, “desired him to per- 
«do so until my removal from thence, when [| mit me to try if I also possessed the power, and on 
ecretted that [ had allowed the opportunity to taking the rod into my hands found that did toa 
pass without convincing mysell of the truth or) greater degree than himself! ‘The discovery quite 
{lsehood of a phenomenon which has interested | evercame me, and I should have fallen, had I not 
the world for so many ages.* I had, however, supported myself against the wall. I afterwards, 
very unexpectedly, an opportunity of re-visiting | by means of the rod, found aspring immediately 
she island, and then I determined to satisfy my-_ under the foundations of the new building, and I 
sion the subject. For this purpose, I visited, in | did not hesitate to dig to it; but, to do this, it was 


company with a friend,f the person above alluded | first necessary to turn an arch in the wall, to take 











io, and the result is as follows: His name is In- | off the weight from the foundation, which I did, 


eouville, a resident on his own estate, within a | 
short distance of the town of St. Heilier’s, on the | 
Trinty Road, and a highly respectable man. He 
seceived us in the most friendly manner, professed 
himself’ ready to accompany us, and to make us 
acquainted with every thing relating to, what he 
himself accounted, a most wonderful circumstance. 
He began by furnishing himself with an elm twig, 
the size of a small quill, cut from the tree so as to 
forma fork, ¥, and taking the double twigs, one 





a never-lailing spring of the purest water. 


and struck the spring within 9 inches of the depth 
which I had calculated.” And there I saw the 
arch (a standing memorial of the truth of what he 
liad related) stretching across a well, which yields 
He ad- 
ded, “Since this, I have been sent for, far and 
near, to find springs for my friends, and | have 
never been deceived in my operations, although 
more than 2,000 wells have been dug by my direc- 
tions.” He is enabled to calculate the depth of 


ineach hand, with: the single point forward, he | the spring, by measuring the distance between the 
walked into the garden where was a spring of | spot at which the rod first becomes agitated, and 
water, not, however, discernible on the surtace. | that at which it takes a decided turn downwards, 
On approaching the spot, he desired ine to grasp ‘and has attained a surprising exactness in these 
the twigs, which extended beyond his hands, and | his calculations. He was requested by Sir 'T. Le 
siy if }found them tremble as we walked for- | Breton, the Lieut. Baillie of the island, to search 
wards; ina short time [felt them very sensibly for a spring at his house at Bagatelle, as the well, 


allected, and saw the single point of the rod ten-_ 
ding downwards to the earth ; he then asked if I 
eltthem twisting in my hands, from an inclina-_ 


from which water was obtained, was only a land 
drain: singular enough, he could find only one 
spring, and that was atthe botlomof the well! 





tion to follow the downward tendency of the point? | “ao deeper,” eaid he, stating the depth according to 
which I did; he bade me grasp them tightly, with | his rule, ‘and you will find plenty of water.” Tf, 
a view to prevent the single point from turning; but | Sometimes after, received a letter from my friends, 
this f could not do, although he held the rod very | Messrs. Jean and M arrett, brewers, stating that 
loosely, to give me every facility for so doing. | Mr. Ingouville had discovered a spring on their 
After a few more steps, the point of the rod turned | premises, four feet only from their old well, (a land 
down, ina direct position, towards the earth, in drain) which furnished plenty of the finest water 


spite ofall my endeavors to prevent it. There,” | 
said he, “is the spring,” and as I liberated the | 


ends of the rod from my grasp, they immediately | 
took an upright position, correspondent to the 
vownward position of the point of the rod. He 
then approached the same spot from the opposite 
sides with precisely the same results. At my re- 
(uest, he repeated the experiment several times, 
vol { was abundantly satisfied of’ the truth of all 
that | had heard relating to this curious and won- 
derful performance. 
other spots, always with the most pertect success. 
‘hen I expressed my astonishment at what I had 
Witnessed, he assured me he was at a loss to con- 
“ive of the power which resided in him, and was 
very desirous of knowing if it could be accounted 
a on philosophical principles. He told us, at the 
ime of the first French revolution, many of the 
oman Catholic priests fled for refuge to the 
“ [have heard that in Czsar’s Commentaries, men- 
Nis made of the divining rod, in use for the pur- 
hose of discovering wells of water. 
' The Rev. Francis Perrot. 





He afterwards pointed vit | 











for all their purpose. Mr. James Llemery, in- 
tending to erect a house ina beautiful field near 
St. Hellier’s, Mr. Ingouville searched fora spring, 
and pointed out the spot where it might be found, 
stating the depth at which it would be struck ; 
and, without hesitation, Mr. Hemery commenced 
building in the faith of his prediction, so that the 
well, when dug, might be enclosed by the court 
yard wall, and at exactly this spot he found it! 

The Island of Jersey is of primitive, or granite 
formation, of an almost impenetrable character, 
yet no one, in need of a well, hesitates to dig at 
the spot pointed out, and frequently, the price for 
digging has been fixed before-hand, by means of 
his rule for judging of the necessary depth. 

After Mr. Ingouville had satisfied me of the 
truth of what I had heard on the subject of water 
finding, he informed me that he had the power of 
finding money also; he requested me to bury a 
silver coin in the garden, walking from me, to 
show he did not wish to see the spot where it had 
been deposited ; he found it in an instant, and 
then related a singular circumstance which occur- 
red during a late search for aspring of water— 
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many persons were coliected to witness the result, 
but as he passed amongst them he perceived the 
rod to become agitated in an unaccountable man- 
ner, while passing a particular spot, which was 
crowded by these persons who were looking on ; 
he retracied his steps, but still the rod was aflected 
in the saine way; at jength, be inquired if a lady, 
who stood close to the spot, had any considerable 
quantity of money with her, wher she produced a 
very large quantity of silver in her reticule | after 
this was removed, the rod performed as usual. 

Now [ have never heard any attempt to account 
for the wonderful power which is certainly possessed 
by this person; possibly, it may be, that there is 
an affinity between persons of moist constitutions, 
and the moisture of the earth, and the rod may 
operate as a sort of conductor: would your friends 
and contributors do what they can to throw light 
on the interesting subject ? 

To those who have not had the means of ascer- 
taining, by actual observation, the truth of what is 
above stated, it might be interesting to remark, 
that Mr. Ingouville isa most respectable man, 
advanced in years, the cultivator of his own es- 
tate ; independent in circumstances; has never 
once practised for reward, and will accept of none; 
and what is better than all, makes no secret about 
it; declares he is quite ignorant of the means by 
which he is enabled to operate, but is ready, at all 
limes, to communicate all that he knows about it 
for the benefit, or to satisfy the curiosity, of any 
who will call on him for the purpose. 

I have been thus particular as to time, place, 
and persons, in the hope that there might be those 
amongst your readers who may, from their know- 
ledge of the circumstances, de able to corroborate 
what I have said relating thereto. The names of 
those whom I have mentioned, must be familiar to 
all who have visited the Island of Jersey ; and I 
trust [ might through the medium of the pages of 
the Cabinet, become acquainted with some, with 
whom I may renew the pleasurable recollections 
of the period which I passed in that very beauu- 
ful and delightful spot. 


JAMES PEDDER. 
2lst April, 1839. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


ISSAY ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Greorce D. Armstrona, Prof. of Nat Philosophy 
and Chemistry, in Washington College, Va. 


(Continued from page 429.] 


_ Cuarprer XVIIL. 


VEGETABLE EXCRETIONS FROM THE LEAVES 
AND STEM-—-FROM THE ROOT. ROTATION 
OF CROPS. 


Besides those substances which are found depo- 
sited in the bark and wood of plants, and which 
we must suppose, ii not useful, at least to exert no 
deleterious influence upon their growth, as there is 
no eflort ever made by plants themselves, to get 
rid of them; there are others, which we must 
conclude to be of a diflerent character, as we find 
them constantly thrown off by plants during their 
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healthy growth. As the roots of plants appear 


to be capable of making no selection in absorbing 
their food from the soil, but take up every thin: 
which is presented to them in a sufficieni! flu 
form, a power of rejecting such matter as js toned 
unsuitable to their nourishment, is necesgay 
enable them to keep their vessels from <a 
clogged with foreign matter, and thus rendered - 
fit for the performance of their vital functions. { 
part of this matter thus rejected by plants exudes 
from the stem, leaves and flowers, and a pap, 7" 
thrown off by the roots, and deposited in the soil 
The elements thus rejected by plants, are yo; 
thrown off in their simple elementary conditioy 
but differently combined with each other, so as {3 
form a class of substances, which form their map. 
ner of production, have been termed “vegetable 
excrements.” In this particular, these is a str. 
king resemblance between the vital action of plants 
and animals, and this excrementitious matter 
thrown off by plants may be considered as precisely 
analagous to that portion of the food of’ animals 
which is voided after all that was nutritious had 
been selected from amongst it. 

The following notice of some of the substances 
excreted by the stems and leaves of plants is taken 
from a work of Prof. Lindley. ‘Acid excretions 
are formed by the hairs of the chick-pea, the stag. 
horn sumach and some other species; and it is 
supposed that the singular property which some 
lichens possess of imbedding themselves in calcare- 
ous rocks is owing to their excretion of oxalic acid. 
The stinging power of the nettle is produced by 
an acrid matter excreted by the hairs with which 
their leaves and stalks are covered. The netiles 
of Europe simply produced an uneasy sensation, but 
some of those of India have brought on lock-jaw, 
and even death itself, by the torments which they 
inflict. A discharge of sticky matter by the hairs 
or by the bark of plants, is of very common oc- 
currence. Itis this which gives their viscidity to 
such plants as the rose acacia, to the buds of the 
horse chesnut, and to the young leaves of the 
beech tree. In many cases this sticky matter is 
analogous in composition to common bird-lime. 
Wax, or some substance analogous to it, is of very 
common occurrence on the suriace of plants. In 
some instances it is excreted in such quantities as 
to render its collection an object of trade. ‘The can- 
dle-berry mystle (myrica cerifera) has its berries co- 
yered with a thick coat of vegetable wax, forming ii 
general about one-ninth of’ the whole berry. fis 
obtained by throwing the berries into boiling water, 
when the wax is melted, rises to the surface, and 
is collected for use. The wax palm (cerorylon 
andicola ) has its trunk covered with a coat of wax 
resembling myrtle wax in its character. Saccha- 
rine matter, in diflerent forms, is also a commo! 
excretion from many plants. Kuropean manna 's 
discharged by the flowering ash (fraxinus ornus) 
either in consequence of wounds artificially inflicted 
or the branches, or of the puncture of insects. 
The manna spoken of in scripture is yielded by 
species of tamarisk, and by the camels-thor, 4 
plant which is common in the deserts of souther 
Asia. But the most curious instance of matte! 
excreted from the leaves, is afforded by the 1X 
inella. ‘The leaves of this plant are covered wil" 
litle brown glands which excrete a species ol ve! 
atile oil. In warm weather this oil is converted 1! 
vapor and surrounds the plant, as an inflamma! 
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contact with it, and burning without 
ury to the plant.” = S) 
The olfice of excreting such matter as is found 
uitable for the nourishment of a plantis not 
a ed to the stem and leaves but is in fact per- 
- ad by the root to a much greater extent than | 
un other organ. ‘That roots in some cases give 
me peculiar matter, has been known for a long time; 
but it is only within the present century that this 
has been admitted to be a function common to all 
rots) As has been already remarked, the pos- 
cession of the power of rejecting such matter as is 
(ound unsuitable for their nourishment, would seem 
io be a necessary condition of the life of plants; 
jid they not possess it, their vessels must soon be- 
come clogged, and rendered unfit for performing 
their appropriate office. J’rom some experiments 
which have been performed, it would seem that 
plants possess the power of disembarrassing them- 
selves of all kinds of matter which are found unfit 
for their nourishment. Macaire took a plant of 
mercury (mercuriahs annua) and having divided 
its roots into two parcels, introduced one of them 
intoa glass containing a week solution of acetate 
af lead, and the other into a glass of pure water. 
Atthe end of a few hours he found that the glass 
of pure water had become perceptibly tinged with 
acetate of lead, which of course must have been 
taken into the circulation by the roots on one side 
ofthe plants, and thrown off again by the roots 
onthe other. In this instance the excreted matter 
was thrown back without having undergone any 
change ; as a general thing, however, this is not 
the case; thus, leguminous plants, of which the 
pea may be mentioned as an axample, although 
they absorb only carbonic acid and water, will 
excrete the elements of those substances combined 
sas to form a species of gum. Grasses excrete 
principally certain alkaline and earthy muriates, 
and carbonates, but very little of any gum ; pa- 
paveraceous plants excrete a bitter matter anal- 
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crop; atthe same time this matter is not injurious to 
the corn, and hence that crop will succeed when 
Wheat would tail. To grow the same crop for 
several successive years upon the same spot, is, as 
De Candolle has very pertinently, though perhaps 


‘hot very elegantly remarked, “like feeding an 


animal upon its own excrements.” [It is much to 
be desired that this matter should be made a sub- 
ject of more careful and more accurate experiments 
than it ever has as yet, as it is one which would 
doubtless admit of very important practical appli- 
cations. Ifthe precise nature of the matter retained 
and of that rejected by each of the crops in com- 
mon cultivation could once be ascertained, it would 
seem to be an easy matter to determine the best 
order in which those crops should succeed each 
other. Perhaps too i! this subject was better un- 
derstood, we should find that the way in which 
some manures benefit land, is not by supplying 
nourishment to the plants growing on it, but by 
removing this deleterious matter from their roots, 
If this matter possessed the character cf an acid 
(and there are several facts which seem to render 
it almost certain that such is the character of “the 
matter excreted by many plants) lime would act 
in this way; being a salafiable base it would 
unite with the acid and neutralize its properties. 
The rotation of crops is a matter very generall 
attended to in farming, but in gardening, where it 
is of still greater importance, it is frequently neglect- 
ed; and as a necessary consequence, garden plants 
degenerate under so injudicious a system of cul- 
tivation. Our best gardeners have been taught 
by experience never to sow the same plant even 
for two years in succession upon the same spot of 
ground. 

When the root of a plant is cut off, and the 
stem placed in water, the excrementitious matter 
which in other circumstances would have been 
discharged from the roots, issues from the end of 
the stem. Hence it is that water in which flow- 
ers have been kept for some time, always be- 








ogous to Opium; euphorbias a gum-resin of a 
yellowish white color, and an acid flavor. 

From observation, we learn that the matter ex- 
creted by plants is, as a general thing, thrown out 
insuch a condition as to be, not only unfit again to 
enter the system of the plant rejecting it, but po- 
ailvely deleterious ; and further, that the excre- 
ions of different plants differ so much from each 
other, that whilst that thrown out by a plant is 
deleterious to others of the same species, it is 
sometimes well adapted to the nourishment of 
those of'a different species. ‘This fact will explain 
‘ome of those rules which experience has taught 
ihe practical agriculturist. For instance, the rule 
that the same crop should not be grown for several 
)ears in succession upon the same piece of ground. 
It will not do to say, as is ofien done, that a second 
‘op of wheat will not grow as well upon any 
eve spot, as the first, because that spot has been 
exhausted of too great a portion of its nutritive 
fitbe by the first. "This it is true is one reason, but 
= the only reason, or even the principal rea- 
en, ve may ask, how is it that a crop of corn will 
“Uceed almost as well as if the wheat had never 
wd. gry there? The true explanation seems to 
a “ the failure of the second crop of wheat arises 
a. — from the exhaustion of the soil, as from 
he ‘stence in the soil of a portion of matier po- 

“ly deleterious to wheat, deposited by the fist 





comes offensive. We commonly say that ‘the 
water has become putrid; but pure water can never 
‘become putrid, the offensive character of the 
iwaiter in such circumstances arises entirely from 
the rejected matter excreted by the stem. Itisa 
fact, which I suppose all must have noticed, that 
some plants when placed in water together seem 
to keep each other alive, whilst others produce just 
ithe oppqsite effect. This is owing to the nature of 
the matter excreted by their stems. Where the 
matter rejected by one plant is of such a nature as 
to be suited to the nourishment of the other, they 
will keep each other alive; but where the opposite 
vis the case, they will hasten each others death. In 

‘sime way we explain the fact that a nosegay 
composed of many diflerent flowers, will, when 
placed in water, generally preserve its freshness 
much longer than one composed of the same num- 
ber of flowers of the same species. There is a class 
of plants commonly called weeds which cannot 
crow in the immediate neighborhood of our com- 
mon cultivated plants without materially injuring 
them. ‘This is doubt'ess in part owing to their con- 
suming the nutritive matter contained by the soil, 
and in part also to their overshadowing the culti- 
vated plant and thus shutting it out from the direct 
action of the sun, but it is also in part owing to the 
nature of the matter which they deposite in the soil. 
| The common opinion that weeds poison the plants 
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in whose immediate neighborhood they grow, is not | oped with extraordinary rapidity,” a CIFCUMstanep 
mere imagination, it is nothing more thana simple | to be ascribed entirely to the accumulation of i 
statement of the facts of the case. in the tissues. Sap 

It is a curious fact, frequently noticed by bota-; ‘The diurnal changes from light to d 
nists, that plants in their wild state, grow in natu- pear to be equally important to the Well beino »: 
ral groups. ‘This is in part, to be attributed to the | plants with the annual changes from summer ty 
varying nature of the soil, such plants as preler a ; Winter. “If plants were kept incessantly erow. 
sandy soil, being collected together where such a ingin light they would be perpetually decoinposin, 
soil occurs; and in part also to the operation of the carbonic acid, and would in consequence becoy), 
matter deposited by them in the soil. Such plants | so stunted that there could be no such thing agg 
as deposite matter of a nature fitted to sustain and | tree, and this is actually the case in polar revions 
assist each others growth, will generally be found | where the day and night are each of’ six months 
growing together. It would seem, that in parcel- | continuance. If'on the contrary they grow in COn- 
ling out the earth, the creator has not assigned eve darkness their tissves become EXCeSaively 
particular species of animals alone, to particular | lengthened and weak, no decomposition of carbo, 
portions, and given them the means of defending | acid takes place, none of the parts acquire solidity 
themselves against the aggression of their neigh- | and vigor, and finally they perish, But in ordi. 
bors; but that he had taken the same kind of care | nary circumstances, plants which in the day be. 
for plants, at least to a certain extent. If a seed | come exhausted by the decomposition of’ earboyj 
of a plant which properly belongs to one portion, | acid, and by the emptying of their tissues jy 
is by accident, thrown upon another, the plants to | evaporation, repair their forces at Aight by inha- 
which that portion belongs, soon destroy it. Thus | ling exygen copiously, and so forming a new Sup 
has the creator fixed for every separate portion of | ply of carbonic acid, and by absorbing moisture 


arkness ap- 


creation, “the bounds of its habitation.” 
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EFFECT OF TILE CHANGE OF SEASON UPON 
VEGETATON. POSITION OF TILE SAP AT 
DIFFERENT SEASONS. DRY-ROT—METHOD 
OF PREVENTING IT. PROPER SEASON FOR 
TRIMMING TREES. 


A periodical cessation of growth appears to be 
necessary to the healthy action of most plants, 
and in this particular we cannot but notice an ad- 
mirable adaptation of the constitution of plants 
to those changes of season, which, in some form 
or another, are common to all climates. It is true, 
that within the tropics, vegetation is not affected 
by the alternate heat and cold experienced in ex- 
tra-tropical regions; but yet, very much the same 
effect is produced upon plants by the change from 
the rainy to the dry season in those climates, as 
by that from summer to winter in our own. ‘The 
etfect of the dry season in the one case, and of win- 
ter in the other, is not however to produce an entire 
cessation of all growth; as it appears from experi- 
ment that vegetation is at all times more or less 
active; inthe winter it is languid, whilst it is ener- 
getic in the spring and summer. ‘The fact that the 
buds of most plants swell, and that all plants form 
additions of greater or less extent to their roots 
during the winter, forbid us to entertain the idea 
that there is a total cessation of vegetation at that 
season, But although plants appear to have the 
power of absorbing fluids by their roots during the 


winter, they can have but little opportunity of 


parting with any portion of it again by evapora- 
tion, and as a necessary consequence, their tissues 
become distended and turgid with the sap thus 
accumulated. ‘This turgidity of the tissues is at 
its maximum just before the season at which 
plants put forth their leaves, and is emimently 
favorable to rapid growth when vegetation re- 
sumes its activity. “It isa well kuown fact, that 
after very long winters, or when a plant has been 
prevented by artificial means from shooting at its 
usual season, its branches and leaves are devel- 


|from the earth and air without the loss of any por- 
tion of it. Such being the case, we must conclude 
\that plants grow chietly by day, and this js evp- 
formable to the few observations which have beer 
‘made on this subject. Meyer found that thestem 
ofa belladonna lilly, and plants of wheat and bar. 
ley, grew about twice as fast by day as by nigli. 
‘and Mulder states that he has arrived ai. simila 
conclusions in watching the development of other 
plants. 
_  Whenspeaking of seeds and underground stems, 
the fact was mentioned that the nutritive matter 
which they contain, and which constitutes their 
value as articles of food, is, in the economy of ve- 
getable life, intended for the sustenance of the 
young plants to which they give origin, during te 
early stages of the growth of those plants, and be- 
fore they have become sufficiently developed to ac- 
quire nourishment for themselves. ‘The |eatt- 
wood of wees appears to stand in a somewhi' 
similar relation to the young buds of a tree, serv- 
ing during the winter as a depository for the tury | 
sap which the plant accumulated, and yielding! 
up again, so soon as the flow of the sap has fully 
commenced in the spring. The sap which acee- 
mulates in the sugar maple (acer sacchariius) 
during the winter, contains a large portion of sug 
‘in its composition; in the spring, as the watery 
‘sap imbibed dy the roots ascends the stem, it gh 
dually dissolves this sugar out from the heart-\ O04, 
and carries it up for the nourishment of the thes 
swelling buds; of course, the higher the sap a& 
cends the stem, the more of this sugar will it have 
dissolved ; and this is the reason why, it Is ou! 
necessary, in tapping that tree for the purpose © 
obtaining sugar from its sap, that the openils 
should be made high up the stem, and bot neal 
the root ; and further, that they should be mace” 
enter the heart-wood, and not 10 pass throug! !"° 
bark alone. I know that these facts respecting 1 
sugar maple have been adduced in support oO 
‘idea that there is no such thing as a use 
‘flow of the sap, and that its elaboration Insite” 
‘taking place in the leaves, takes place gradua) 
during its ascent; but the downward flow ol” 
‘sap is established by so many incontroverty” 
i facts, that even if we could not give any explant 


ition of this matter, we could by mo means © 
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1g establishing the theory just adverted to. But 
, ‘his matter we are not left to mere conjecture. 
r at the facts respecting the sap-are as I have 
rhe them, any one may satisfy himself by a very 
on experiment. Let a young oak or maple be 
sy June, and a piece taken from the body of 
ys be laid upon the fire ; after a little while 
‘here will appear a wet cirele, describing the ex- 
vt thickness of the sap-wood, and when it be- 
oe es thoroughly heated, the vapor will rush with 
i vence from the vessels of that part of the wood, 
whilst there will be but little, if any, appearance 
of vapor over the surface of the heart-wood. Let 
pother stick precisely similar in character, be cut 
y January, and subjected to the same process ; so 
oon as the stick becomes heated, the whole sur- 
‘ice of the heart-wood, excepting perhaps a very 
jarrow circle immediately around the pith, will be- 
‘ome wet, and*send forth steam in abundance, 
whilst the sap-wood will remain perfectly dry. - If 
he sap Which issued from the heart-wood in the 
last experiment be tasted, it will be found very 
sweet, thus rendering it certain that sugar enters 
largely into its composition. rhe facts of the case 
ys thus ascertained by experiment are, Ist, that 
ihe heart-wood contains during the winter a large 
portion of sap very rich in sugar; 2nd, before the 
summer has fairly set in, this is all removed; and 
3, that in the spring a watery sap énters the 
roots of the tree, and flowing up partly throug 


the tree 


h_ 
the heart-wood, becomes more and more richly. 


ciarged with sugar as it ascends. In view of 
these facts, can any one hesitate which explanation 
to adopt? 

A knowledge of the position of the sap at differ- 
eit seasons of the year, is of great importance to 
those engaged in cutting timber; and as all farm- 
us are oblige to engage in this business more or 
less frequently, they will find this a matter well 
worlhy of their attention. It is now, I believe, 
universally admitted that, that disease so fatal to 
imber, the dry-rot, arises from the presence of the 
ap, more especially of the thick turgid sap which 
cannot be well removed by seasoning. [f then 
wh sap fills the tissues of the heart-wood during 
ihe winter, whilst they are free from it in the sum- 
ner, we will at once see the bad policy of cutting 
imber in the winter, as is the common practice ; 
ind also a reason why the timber of the ancient 
Romans (who it is believed usually cut their tim- 
erin the summer) lasted so much !onger, than 
wr timber at the present day. I do not know that 
lean place this subject fully before my readers in 
iy better way, than by transcribing a part of a 
“nmunication which appeared in the 34th vol. of 
‘we American Journal, writtemby Phineas Rainey, 
‘ship-builder of Connecticut. 

‘Itwas the general custom here, to cut timber 
Vessels in the winter, notwithstanding they 
Vent into decay, and wanted repairing in about 
even years, or from that to eight, whilst a few 
inly lasted twelve years. [ascribed this variation 
"their durability'to the fact that the cutting of 
‘uber was ofien commenced in October, and then | 
wititued through the intermediate months to 
“ach. I therefore concluded that the right sea- 
“twas in December, when [ supposed that the 
=P was certainly in the roots, and if cut at this 
“Sl, T believed that it would leave the deadly 
eon in the stump, whilst the body and branches 








Ould be entirely free from its influence. If detet- 
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mined to carry this opinion into practice the first 
opportunity that occurred. : 

‘‘In 1810, I was concerned in.the building of a 
small freighting ship, of which I was the sole’con- 
ductor, from her keel until she was completed and 
ready for sea. According to my previous deter- 
mination, | commenced the cutting of the timbers 
for her inthe early part of December, and conti- 
nued -it-into the first week in January. By so 
doing, I expected to produce the very best ship for 
durability on the Connecticut river, where there 
were then numerous vessels building. ‘The tim- 
ber selected was white oak and white chestnut. 

The vessel advanced, and in April it was found 
that three of the quarter top timbers were want- 
ing; and (as very crooked pieces were required for 
these) I was obliged to go into the woods and 
have theni cut. Sometime in May, it wag found 
that the stick designed for plank-sheers ¢this was 
very large, and intended to make the Whole ‘that 
was wanted,) would not answer the- purpose, ex- 
cept that it was barely sufficient to go around «the 
bows, the other part being badly rent and of course 
rejected. I therefore went into the woods a second 
time, when the leaves were full grown and the 
bark would peel, and had two thrifiy white-oaks 
cut for the after pieces. ‘These timbers were put 
in immediately, and so were the »plank-sheers, 
without any seasoning whatever, and the room 
between the timbers above the air-streak was filled 
with salt, which was supposed to be a preventive 
against the dry-rot. ‘The workmanship was of 
the first order. 

‘The vessel was launched and completed -in 
July 1811. That autumn she went to sea, and 
after the declaration of war in 1812, she came to 
Middletown and was laid up until the peace. of 
1815. In that spring when she was to be fitted 
out again, it was found that she must be repaired 
in*her hull; and on opening her, it was perceived 
that the dry-rot had made such cestruction among 
her timbers, that it was necessary to build her 
anew from her middle-wale up. But the three quar- 
ter timbers spoken of, which had been cut green, 
were sound, and appeared new, although their 
neighbors on each side of them wefe destroyed 
by the disease ; and it is a remarkable fact, that 
the spikes, when pulled out of them, were bright, 
and appeared new; but those parts of them which 
come in contact with the outside planks, (which 
were made from timber cut in December, ) were 
badly oxidated,so much so that they were reduced in 
size about one quarter. ‘The forward plank-sheers 
which it will be remembered werecut in December, 
were destroyed by the disease; but the afier pieces 
were sound and dry, and on the under side appeared 
like new timber seasoned in the shade, and what 
is remarkable as to them is that although some of 
the timbers on which they rested were so decayéd 
that they might be picked to pieces; yet there was 
noftthe least appearance o/it on them, which showed 
that although surrounded by corruption, they were 
themselves at least up to thaf* period incorruptible. 
Thus it can be seen, as fespects this vessel, that 
not only the season of the year, which in the pop- 
ular opinion is the best to cut timber in for the 
purpose of making it last well, was strictly adhered 
to, but also the precautionary measure of applying 
salt, which is even at this day thought toretard the 
progress of the disease. 

“Although at that ume it was not thought neces- 
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eary to repair this ship below the middle-wale, yet I 
have every reason to believe that the poison had 
begun its work in her timber from light- water mark 
to her top-side; for, in 1816 or 1817, in a perfect 
calm, she sank at sea, a poor miserable decayed 
hull, a melancholy commenton the folly of cutting 
timber for vessels in the winter an By in- 
quiring since, { have always found that of those 
vessels which last the longest, the timber of which 
they were constructed was cut the farthest from 
December. When I have known the period at 
which certain trees have been cut, and also their 
locality, | have afterwards year after year exami- 
ned their stumps, and watched their decay ; and 
have invariably found that in those of them which 
were cut in the winter, the disease first made its 
appearance in the heart-wood, and continued its 
ravageseuntil that was destroyed, and up to that 
period’ the alburnum was comparatively sound; 
whilst in those which were cut in the summer, 
the disease first made its appearance in the albur- 
num, whichin a few years entirely disappeared, 
whilst the heart-wood remained sound. 

‘There are numerous facts in the inost common 
transactions of life that will sustain me in my po- 
sition. I believe that the general practice through- 
out the northern and middle statés, is to peel such 
trees as are to be manufactured into ship plank; 
by saving the bark, this probably makes the busi- 
ness more profitable than it would otherwise be. 
It is invariably. the case that by the time the plank 
has become thoroughly seasoned, the alburnum 
becomes so much injured by the dry-rot as to be 
unfit to be used; and for my own part, I never 
saw any timber of this sort, where the heart-wood 
was aflected at all, unless the tree had evidently 
contracted the disease before its death. The sea- 
son for peeling is from the third week in May to 
the second in June. Farmers cut their rails in the 
summer, when the bark will peel, and they last 
from filly toa hundred years. ‘They account for 
the fact in this way; if they cut them in the winter, 
the bark will stick fast to the rails, and afier a little 
while, the water gets under it and causes them to de- 
cay sooner. On the contrary, they cut their posts in 
the winter ; probably this is done for the conveni- 
ence of cutting holes in them at that season ; and 
although their rails last so long, yet their posts 
begin to decay in seven or eight years, according 
to the soil in which they are placed. When from 
necessity they are obliged to cut-a few posts in the 
summer, (with the expectation however that they 
will soon decay) if they last thirty or forty years 
(and there are instances of this kind) they speak 
of it as a very remarkable circumstance but never 
inquire into the natural cause, nor alter their prac- 
tice. ‘There are other instances of the extraordi- 
nary longevity of timber; wooden abutments to 
bridges, pumps, piles, foundations of weirs, cof- 
ter-dams &c, a full notice of which would filla 
volume ; all.going to show that there is a season 
in which if timber be cut, it will last for many years 
beyond the average me for which it now lasts; 
and that there is a season in which if it be cut, it will 
not last over eight or ten_ years, notwithstanding 
any artificial process through which it may be 
made to pass. In my opinion, June is the best 
timein which to cut timber, in order to make it 
last, though I do not suppose that it would make 
any great difference if it were cut in either of the 
other summer months. 
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“At the period at which £ was strenuoyg| 
vocating the doctrine of cutting timber in th y ad. 
ter, [had a small apple tree which had ad win- 
grafted with a choice fruit, and had been ou” 
perhaps seven or eight years. There was 
limb on it which I did not like, because j, 9 
growing in a wrong direction. I took it off in De. 
cember, because I believed the sap to be the 
the roots, and therefore at this season there es m 
be none of it wasted or taken away with the |; b 
and of course the branches left would receive 
greater portion of nourishment in the a 
Sometime afierward, I examined the tree, aj; 
found that the part or stump of thelimb which re 
mained withia the surface of the body, was affecte4 
with the dry-rot in its purest type. 1 remove; 
this with my knife, and found that the disease had 
made its attack on the body of the tree itself, ‘Tj. 
tree, afier the limb was taken off, became sickly 
and its fruit afier it began to bear was imperfect. 

“I would here observe, that it is the commoy 
practice, when people cut the timber of a house 
frame, to doit in the winter, because, as they think 
it will be more durable; but they will not trim 
their trees at that season, because they have 
learned from experience that if they do, the trees 
will contract the dry-rot ; therefore they do it in 
the spring. But Dr. Ives of New Haven, goes 
even further; he trims his trees in June. ani 
thinks. they do better at that season of the year, 
because the wounds heal quicker. This is right, 
for as the immediate cause of the disease is not 
contained in the heart-wood at that season, there- 
fore the remaining stump being almost all heart. 
wood, can never be attacked by the disease, and 
the wound will heal quicker.; but if the timming 
be done in December, the cause of the disease is 
contained in the stumps at that season and as 
they cannot be removed, the consequence is, that 
the disease soon attacks and destroys them, and 
then the wound will never heal. Although trees 
thus situated, may by their abundant foliage, their 
extended branches and their smooth bodies, ap- 
pear to be in perfect health, (which is sometimes 
the case) yet they are doomed trees ; for the can- 
ker nonin suv into their organization, is prey- 
ing upon their very vitals, and will sooner or later, 
prostrate them in the dust.” . 

In the communication from which the preceding 
statements have been taken, there are many other 
facts given, all going to establish the same point; 
viz., that timber should be cut, and trees should 
be trimmed in the summer, and not in the winter, 
as is the common practice. I should remark, how- 
ever, that these statements concern more especially 
such timber as the oak, chestnut, &c., and not 
those trees whose heart-wood is filled with resi- 
nous matter, such as the different species of pine; 
in the case of these last mentioned trees, I do not 
suppose that it will make much difference at what 
season they be cut. Perhaps it may be objected 
to cutting timber'in the summer, that a farmer 
generally so busy at that season, that he cannot 
spare the time necessary, from his other occupa 
tions. But let it be recollected that it is not neces 
sary that the timber should be fully prepared !0' 
its intended use at that season, but only cut pont 
or perhaps even girdling would do, if it be mae 
sufficiently deep to kill the tree, and the work ma} 
then be left to be finished at a time of greater le 
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CHAPTER XX. 


-HANGES IN PLANTS, PRODUCED BY PUNC- 
TURE OF INSECTS, CHANGES IN CLIMATE 
AND SOIL, GRAFTING, BUDDING AND PRU- 
KING, CROSS FECUNDATION, BLANCHING, 
AND PROPAGATION FROM SELECT SEED. 


When we look at cultivated vegetables as they 
are now presented to the eye, we seldom think of 
ihe unpromising sources from which most of them 
have sprung ;,0r of the great changes which it 
was necessary theyshould undergo, before becom- 
ing fit to minister to the necessities or pleasures of 
man so largely as they now do; or of the differ- 
ent and distant regions“which have been laid un- 
jer contribution to furnish that variety of vegeta- 
bles possessed by the different civilized nations of 
theearth. ‘The ausiere crab-apple of our woods, 
is the original stock from which all our apples have 
eprtung; and the numerous varieties of plum, 
ean boast of no other parent than our native sloe.” 
The fig came originally from Syria, the orange 
fom Media, the peach from Persia, the apricot 
fom Epirus, the pomégranate from Africa, the 
cherry from Armenia, wheat, probably from the 
East Indies, maize and the -potate, from Mexico. 
“Wherever man has penetrated, in that spirit of 
change and activity which accompanies civiliza- 
tion, he has assisted the dissemination of vegeta- 
ble productions, much more surely and rapidly 
than birds, or Ocean currents, or winds, or indeed 
allnatural agents put together.” Irom a consi- 
deration of such facts as these, we may learn to 
how great an extent the agricultural riches of any 
country, whether we have regard to.the excei- 
lence of its products or to their variety, are depen- 
dentupoyman. There are but few, if any plants, | 
which in the wild condition, are well adapted to 
use, and there are none which may not be jm- 
proved by a judicious system of cultivation ; and 
there is no country which can furnish any great 
variety of useful vegetables, without levying con- 
inbutions upon other and often distant lands. 
From all this it is evident, that although the gen- 
eal laws which govern vegetables are fixed, 
jet vegetables themselves may undergo many 
changes, both by accidents and from the arts of 
nan. A consideration of some of these changes, 
‘id the means by which they are produced, will 
be the subject of’ the present chapter. 

Among the most impoftant of those causes by 
which changes are produced in plants are, the 
puncture of insects, change in climate and soil, 
grafting and budding, cross fecundation, blanch- 
‘ng, and propagating {rom selected seedy ‘To each 
these subjects we will attend, in the order in 
which it has been mentioned. 

Rae The puncture of insects.—There are many 
he be Whose instincts teach them to puncture 
oe tk of vegetables in order to deposite their 
ion hereever this is affected, a diseased con- 
“on immediately ensues in the part punctured, al- 
ms : resulting in the developement of a tumor of 

er or less size. This is generally accounted for 
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Saying that the insect, at the same time at which 





it deposites its egg, deposites along with .it some 
matter which is poisonous to the plant. The 
formation of the tumor is generally. accompanied 
with the elaboration of some particular vegetable 
substances which would otherwise, either not 
have been formed at all, or else would have been 
formed in very small quantities ; and in conse- 
quence of their containing this particular substance, 
whatever it may be, these tumors are collected 
and used in the arts. A good instance of this is 
afforded in the production of the nut-gall. Whilst 
the bud-of' the species of oak on which these galls 
are formed, is yet young, a species of cynips drives 
its piercer into the very pith, and depositing its egg, 
injects at the same time a small drop of a corroding 
liquor contained in its bag. The bud being thus 
wounded,, and the juices corrupted. by the injected 
poison, a fermentation is.induced, which results ima 
partial disorganization of all the contiguous parts. 
The extravasated juice flows round the egg, and is 
there accumilated, and converted into a sort of 
spongy lump, which ‘vegetates- and augments till 
it forms the galf. The gall thus formed, furnishes 
both shelter and nourishment to the young insect 
so long as it remains in its larva state; but so soon 
as it has completed its metamorphoses, it @ats its 
way out and escapes. During the formation of 
the gall, a large quantity of gallic acid is elabora- 
ted by the diseased parts, and this it is which fits 
the gall for its use in the arts. : 

Perhaps the most curious instance of the eflect 
produced by the puncture of an insect, is that af- 
forded by the fig. ‘The fig (ficus carica) has no 
visible flower; for the fruit arises immediately 
from the joints of the tree, in the form of little buds, 
with a perforation at the end, but not opening, or 
showing any-thing like petals, or the ordinary 
parts of fructification. As the fig enlarges, the 
flower comes to maturity in its concealment; and 
in eastern countries the fruit is improved. by a sin- 
gular operation known by the name of caprification. 
This is performed by suspending above the culti- 
vated figs, branches of the wild fig, which are full 
of aspecies of cynips. When the insect has be- 
come winged, it quits thé wild fig, and pierces the 
cultivated ones for the.purpose of laying i's eggs ; 
and thus it appears both toinsure the [ructification 
by dispersing the pollen, and afterwards to hasten 
the ripening of the fruit, by puncturing the pulp, 
and inducing a morbid action of its tissues. In 
France this operation is imitated by inserting 
straws dipped in olive-oil. Respecting the punc- 
turing of insects, itis perhaps worthy of remark, 
that each particular species of insect appears, as a 
general thing, to be. confined to some particular 
kind of plant, and that the effect produced by each 
kind of insect is uniform. In form, these tumors 
differ much from each other; the nut-gall is an 
irregular ball, the tamor produced upon the leaf of 
the hickory.by the puncture of the gnat, has no 
regular shape whatever, whilst that produced by a 
similar insect upon.the leaf of the grape-vine, al- 
ways present the form of a horn and is of a beau- 
tiful purple color. The time which elapses -be- 
tween the deposition of the egg, and the appear- 
ance of the insect, varies much in the case of dif- 
ferent species. ‘The egg which is deposited in the 
pea whilst yet green, is seldom hatched out until 
the succeeding summer ; whilst other species ap- 
pear in the course of a very few days, 

2nd. Changes in climate.—Thowgh plants in 
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general are limited-to certain countries in which 
they appear as natives, yet some are;and probably 
the greater number may be, inured to climates 
soils. and situations very different from those to 
which they naturally belong. ‘The change which 
a plant undergoes in accommodating itself ‘o a 
new country is called acclimation. By ‘his pro- 
cess the habits of a plant may be much altered, as 
we see in the case of the nasturtium, which in Chili 
S. A. its native country, becomes a tree of consi- 
derable size, and does not blossom until several 
yedrs after itis planted ; whilst in our climate it 
1s an annual trailing shrub, blossoming and per- 
fecting its fruit the same year in which it is sown. 
But though the habits of a plant may be fhus al- 
tered, yet no device of man can alter its nature. 
The potatoe which has been long cultivated in 
Europe, and propagated from seed ripened there, 
‘and this through innumerable generations, yet 
there is no reason for supposing that it is in the 
least degree more hardy now than when first im- 
ported from Mexico. ‘The same slight degree of 
autumnal frost blackens its leaves, and of spring 
cold destroys its germinating buds. Annual plants 
are much more easily acclimated in northern 
countries, than perennial ores. This we should ex- 
pect from the fact that the temperature of real 
summer weather is very much the same jn all in- 
habited lands, the only serious dificulty experienced 
in removing southern plants to a northern country’ 
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effect “of removing a plant from a ¢ 
barren to a more fertile soil, is to inc 
of all its parts, and often to convert 
one kind into those of another. 
taught us, that it is advantageous to SUPPLY fie. 
to plants artificially. Where increase jy i “ 
of vegetables, without reference to their 
tude, js desired, it can almost always 
plished, by afferding an increased Supply of a) 
the ingredients of the food of plants, distri c 
in well-pulverized soil, in such a-manner lea, 
roots of the plant can easily reach it. The ete 
thus produced, can be greatly increased by adi 
tional heat and moisture; and by a partial excly 
sion of the direct rays of the sun, so as to iiods. 
rate the evaporation of fluids from the plant, fy. 
perience alone can determine to what extent j}j. 
may profitably be carried in the case of eae) 
species of vegetable. ‘The results which hay, 
been produced in some instances are truly remark. 
able. Loudon states that cabbages have been 
produced weighing halfahundred weight, apples, 
pound and a half, and cabbage-roses of four inches 
in diameter, or more than a foot in circumference. 
By cultivation and change of soil, the appearance 
‘of many trees have been entirely altered. The 
wild crab-apple, which is the original stock from 
which all our vast variety of apples have spiung, 
has its stem and branches thick set withyhorns, 
On removing it to a more fertile soil and more {i- 
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is that the summer is sometimes too short to ena- } vorable circumstanees, all these thorns have dis. 


ble them to come to perfection. Where this is 
the case, the proper method to be pursued is to 
make the change as gradual’as possible, removing 
the-plant a little further north each year than it 
was the year preceding, and thus enabling it 
gradually to adapt itself to its new situation. Next 
to annuals, in the case with which they undergo 
acclimation, we must reckon herbaceous biennial 
and ‘perennial plants. In northern climates, the 
frosts of winter are generally accompanied -with 
snow, which falling early in the season, and lying 
throughout ‘the winter, shelters the root from the 
rene of the atmosphere until the return of 
spring. ‘Trees and shrubs, on the contrary, are 
acclimated with difficulty, owing to the great 
length of their stems and branches rendering it 
impossible to shelter them. from the cold. ‘The 
greatest refinement in cultdre-consists in the suc- 
cessful formation of artificial climates, for the cul- 
ture of tropical plants in cold regions. Many 
vegetables, natives of the torrid zone, as the pine- 
apple, palm &c. cannot be acelimated in temper- 
ate countries ; but by means of hot-houses of dif- 
ferent kinds, they are grown, even on the borders 
of the frozen zone to the highest degree of perfec- 
tion ; and in Britain, some of the tropical fruits, as 
the pine and melon, are brought to a greater size, 
and’better flavor, than.in their native habitation. 
Casting our eye upon man, and the effects of his 
industry, we see him spread upon plains and the 
sides of mountains, from the frozen ocean to the 
equator, and yet in all situations assemblin 
around him whatever is useful or agreeable from 
among the products of other lands.” 

8rd. Change in soil.—A change in soil may be 
effected either by removing a plant from one spot 
of earth, to another differing from it in fertility; or 
by the addition of manure, producing a change in 
the character of the soil in which a plant grows, 
without changing the location of the plant. ‘The 


appeared, and their place have been supplied by 
fpuit-bearing branches. Yet all the distinctive 
characteristics of the tree, the structure of its woo 
and bark, the shape and arrangement of its leaves, 
the form and aggregation of its flowers, indeed 
all that a botanist would consider characteristic o! 
the plant, have remained unchanged. Perhaps 
the most remarkable changes which result froma 
change of soil, are those of organs of one kind 
into those of another. It is by such changes, that 
ail our double flowers have been obtained. The 
organs Which are most commonly converted into 
others, are the stamens, and next to them, the pis- 
tils. In the huntred-leaved rose, ‘and some other 
double roses, almost all the stamens have been 
converted into petals; in the flowering chery, 
the pistils have been converted into green leaves; 
in the double collumbine, a part of the stamens 
have been converted into petals, another part into 
nectaries, whilst a third part, have retained their 
original form. The perfect regularity with which 
the changes have taken place in the last mention 
ed flower is worthy of notice. Wherever ove 
stamen has been converted into a petal, a corres 
ponding one has always been converted into’ 
nectary; and so regularly have these changes p' 
ceeded, that by careful ‘dissection, you may &p* 
rate one of these double flowers into several &il- 
gle ones, each perfect. in itself, and destitute 
none of its appropriate parts.- Where flower 
have been doubled by art, the only sure way 0! 
propagating them, is by some means by whicl 
the new plant should be nothing more than a con 
tinuation of the old one, as by slips or cuttin 
Whenever the seed is resorted to, there is dang" 
that the plant will revert to its original type, *” 
the flowers appear single again. A change o! “ 
lor also, frequently results from a change o! °°" 
Respecting the nature of this change, 0 fise 
laws have been as yet discovered, As a gen 
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. + however, the brightness of the colors of a 
7 is injured by enriching the soil in which it 
oie ig hence florists, when they wish to pro- 
> tulips of very bright colors, prefer planting 
ine bulbs in a light sandy soil, which is rather poor 
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a Ae afing. budding and pruning.—The 
object of all these operations ts the same, viz. to 
secure tosome part of a plant a greater quantity 
nourishment than would otherwise fall to its 
re and thus to produce a more full and perfect 
jevelopement of that part. Where a young shoot 
is sralted upon a stock three or four years old, it 
will evidently receive a much greater quantity of! 
nourishment, than it would in its original posi- 

‘ 

jon or its parent stem. ‘The rules to be observed 
in grafting and budding, have been mentioned, 
and the reasons-on which they are founded given 
ina previous chapter. It will be sufficient here, 
merely to advert: to them. ‘The most important 
are, Ist, that the bark of the graft should have its 
cellular-or vascular tissues, arranged in the same 
way with that of the stock; 2nd, that the graft should 
be so placed that the inner surface of its bark shall 
correspond precisely with that of the bark of the 
stock. ‘The proper season for gralting, is in the 
spring, just as the buds begin to swell; the reason 
jorthis is, that at that season, the graft is Just 
commencing the period of its most rapid growth, 
and it will, of course, sooner unite with the stock 
al that season, than at any other. The object of 
puning, is, to remove such branches and boughs 
as are not wanted, in order that the ‘vhole vital en- 
ery of the plant may be expended upon such as 
are left. Of course, which shall be removed, and 
which left, must be determined by the judgment 
of the pruner, in the case of each tree. ‘The only 
general rule, is, that in the case of fruit trees, what 
are termed water-spfouts, (a class of straight’ 
shoots which seldom bear any thing but leaves) 
should be removed. ‘The proper season for pru- 
ning trees, is Vhen the leaves are just fully form- 
ed, because in this way, you avoid exposing the 
heart-wood to an attack of the dry-rot, and more- 
over inflict the necessary wound at at a time when 
the tree is growing most rapidly, and when of 
course the wound will soonest heal over. 

bth. Cross-fecundation and, blanching.—Both 
ofthese operations have been fully treated of in 
the preceding chapters of’ this essay. 

bth. Propagating from select seed.—There is 
perhaps no general principle of vegetable physi- 
ology, which it is more important for the agricul- 
lurist, who seeks to improve the character of cul- 
vated plants, to bear in mind, than that the off- 
‘pring will always partake of the characrer of the 
parent plant to a greater or less extent. This 
‘ame general principle applies to animals as well 
ts vegetables, and it has been by keeping it dis- 
linctly in mind, that the stock of our common do- 
iiestic animals has been so much improved as it 

as of late years. In the case of animals, the 
results have been so striking, that they have 
awakened general attention to the subject ; but in 
he case of vegetables, although I suppose there 
‘fe none who would deny its cofrectness, yet it is 
pomelly neglected, or regarded with comparative 
nditference, Plante, as a general thing, resemble 

“ir parent plants in form, in texture, in the abun- 








be 


disease, and in fact, in almost every particular 
which can aflect their value to man, 
As this subject will be more fully treated of in 
a subsequent chapter, we will dismiss it for the 
present. 
( To be continued. ) 





SALTING BUTTER. 


From Anderson’s Essays. 


On some occasions, a part, or the whole of the 
butter may, perhaps, be disposed of tresh ; butin 
general it must be salted before it can be carried 
to market. And as this part of the process re- 
Guires as great nicety as any other, a few remarks 
on the subject shall be added. 

Wooden vessels are, upon the whole, most pro- 
per to be employed for containing salted butter. 
‘These should be made of cooper work, very firm, 
and tightly joined with strong woeden hoops. It 
will be advisable to make them very strong where 
circumstances permit them to be returned to the 
dairy ; for as it isa matter of considerable difficulty 
to seasgn new vessels so well as that they shall 
not affect the taste ofthe butter, it is always ad- 
visable to employ the old vessels rather than make 
new_ones, as long as they continue firm and sound. 
Oak is the best wood for the bottom, and staves, 
and broad Dutch split hoops are to be preferred to 
all others, where they can be had. Iron hoops 
should be rejected, as the rust from them will 
in time sink through the wood, though it be very 
thick, and injure the color of the butter: one iron 
hoop, however, should be put at ‘the top, and an- 
other below beyond the bottom, the projection be- 
low the bottom being madé deep for this purpose. 
No form 1s more-convenient than that of a barrel, 
unless, perhaps, it be that of a truncated cone, 
}with the apex uppermost ; as in this case the but- 
ler never can rise from the bottom and float: upon 
the brine, which it will sometimes do in the under 
part of a barrel when brine is necessary. But 
this. inconvenience may be easily obviated, by 
driving a wooden peg, with any kind of a head, 
into the bottom before it be filled, as the butter, 
closely embracing the head all round, willbe kept 
perlectly firm in its place. 

An old vessel may be prepared for again receiv- 
ing butter, by the ordinary process of scalding, 
rinsing, and drying; but to season a new vessel re- 
quires greater care. ‘This is to be done by filling 
it frequently with scalding water, and allowing it 
to remain till it slowly cools. If hay, or other 
sweet vegetables are put into it along with the wa- 
ter, it is sometimes though to facilitate the process. 
But in all cases frequent eflusions of hot water 
are very necessary, and a considerable time is re- 
quired, before they can be rendered fit for use. ‘The 
careful dairy-man ought to be particularly guarded 
with respect to this particular, or he may soon 
lose his character at market. 

After the butter has been beaten up and cleared 
from the milk, as before directed, it is ready for 
being salted. Let the vessel into which it is to be 
put, after being rendered as clean and sweet as 
nossible, be rubbed all over in the inside with 
eommon salt, and let a little melted butter be run 
into the cavity between the bottom and the ‘sides 
at their joining all around, so as to fill it and make 








ne richness, and flavor of their fruit, the time 
“which they ripen their fruit, in their liability to 


it every where flush with the bottom and sides. 


{tis then fit to reeeive the butter. 
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Common salt is almost the only substance that 
has been hitherto employed for the purpose of pre- 
serving butter; but I have found, by experience, 
that.the following composition is, in many res- 
pects, preferable to it, as it not only preserves the 
butter more effectually from any taint of rancidity, 
but makes it aiso look better, and taste sweeter, 
richer, and more marrowy, than if the same but- 
ter had deen cured with common salt alone. I 
have frequently made comparative trials with the 
same butter, and always found the difference much 
greater than could well be conceived. The com- 
position is as follows: 


Take of sugar one part, of nitre one part, and of 
the best Spanish great salt, (or of Doctor Swe- 
diaur’s best salt, which is still better than the 
former, being cleaner, [or best rock salt,]) two 
parts, Beat the whole into a fine powder, mix 
them well together, und put them by for use. 


Of this composition one ounce ‘should be put 
fo every sixteen ounces of butter;* mix this salt 
thoroughly with the butter as soon as it has been 
freed from the milk, and put it, without loss of time, 
down into the vessel prepared to receive it, press- 
ing it so close as to Jeave no air-holes, or any kind 
of cavities within it.. Smooth the surface, and if 
you expect that it will be above a day or two before 


a 





* Itis of great consequence that every process, which 
requires much thought or nicety, should be banished, 
if possible, from all branches of manufacture. On 
this principle, as some - difficultuy might arise in pro- 
portioning the quantity of salt to unequal weights of 
butter, J should advise that every person who means to 
adopt this practice at large should begin with provi- 
ding himself with a steelyard so constructed as that 
sixteen ounces in the one scale is exactly balanced by 
one inthe other. And that he may be at no loss to 

rovide himself with this simple apparatus, the follow- 
ing directions may be attended to. 

‘Let him provide two scales of equal weight; one of 
them should be of wood, and flat, for the butter, no 
matter what form or materials the other is of ; let him 


then take a slip of deal two inches broad, half an inch |. 


thick, and two feet long. Near to each end, and at 
about half an inch from the same side at each end, 
make a hole through the board, to which the scales 
may be fastened by means of a loop of wire ; observe, 
that these two holes should be placed exactly at the 
same distance from the edge. Let him. then load the 
two scales, one of them with one qunce, and the other 
with sixteen, and having drawn a ling parallel to what 
will now appear to be the upper side of the beam, at 
half an inch from the top ail along on each side, let 
him be provided with two sharp-pointed instruments, 
such as a shoemaker’s awl. Let him then try to find 
a — in the new-made line on each side of the beam, 
where, when the beam is allowed to vibrate on his 
awls placed directly opposite to each other, the two 
weights balance each other. This point he will soon 
discover to be much nearer one of the ends of the 
beam than the other. Through this point let him 
pierce a hole by means of a round hot iron. Through 
this hole put a piece of thick iron wire, which if sup. 
ported at each end will serve asa pivot. The appar- 
atus is now complete. 

And whenever it is afterwards wanted, nothing more 
is necessary than to place the butter, whatever be its 
weight into the butter-scale, and then to put as'much 
of the composition into the opposite scale as brings 
the beam toa balance; and this will in all cases be 
the due ye ar of salt for the butter, whatever the 
weight of that butter may be. 
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ce dd it cl oe acct 
you ean add more, cover it close up with 


of clean linen, and above'that a piece of a rieee 
archment, or, for want of tha ina tt 
P » OF; Io t, fine linen 4, 
has been dipped in melted butter, that js ex * 
fitted to the edges of the vessel all round, so ny 
exclude the air as much as possible, without - 
assistance of any watery brine; when more b : 
ter is to be added, these coverings are to be ae 
off; and the butter applied close above the oso 
pressing it down and smoothing it as before os 
so on till the vessel be full. When it is quite “e 
let the two covers be spread overit with the en 
est care, and let a little melted butter be poured i 
round the edges, so as to fill up every cranny me 
eflectually exclude the air. A _ litile salt may be 
then strewed over the whole, and the cover {, 
firmly fixed down to remain close shut till it {. 
opened for use. If all this’be carefully done, the 
butter may be kept perfectly sound in this climate 
for how many years I cannot tell ; but I have geen 
it two years old, and in every-respect as sweet ani 
sound as when it was only a menth old. 

It deserves to be remarked, that butter cured ip 
this manner does not taste well till it has stood at 
least a fortnight after being salted; but after tha: 
period is elapsed, it eats with a rich marrowy taste 
that no other butter ever acquires; and it tastes go 
little of salt, that a person who had been aceus. 
tomed to eat butter cured with common salt only, 
would not imagine it had got one-fourth part of the 
salt that would be necessary to preserve it.t 

Butter thus cured would bear to be carried to 
the East or the West Indies, and would keep 
sweet during the longest voyages, if it were so 
packed as not to allow the butter to be so far melted 
as to occasion the salts to separate from it. But 
as none of these salts admit of any chemical 
union with the butter, it must happen that if ever 
the butter be so far melted as to hecome of a fluid 
consistence, the salts drop to the bottom, and the 
butter, deprived of their antiseptic powers, quickly 
becomes rancid. It would bea great improve- 
ment in the culinary art,if'any antiseptic substances 
could be found that possessed any agreeable taste 
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+ But after this butter has been cured in the mos 

erfect manner, it may chance to be much debased in 
its quality by being improperly treated during the 
time it is using. Therefore observe, that, when it is 
broken up for use, a small portion should be pared 
from the surface all over,.especially near the edges, 10 
case the air should not have been so entirely excluded 
as it ought to have been.» If it be quickly consume. 
it may be then spooned up as it is wanted, withou! 
any other precaution than that of keeping it carefully 
covered up so as to exclude -dust, &c. from having a- 
cess toit. But if it be to be used very slowly, and ! 
the person to be employed in spooning it up be ne! 
very careful, or so indolent as not to be at the trouble 
of closing it up at.each time with the covers, it my 
happen that the part which is thus long exposed to tbe 
airmay contract a small degree rancidity. To an 
against this evil, in these circumstances, when re 
vessel is opened let a strong brine of common salt be 
prepared that will swim an egg, and poured, whet 
cold, upon the surface of the butter; this will — 
that surface effectually, even though the operator shou 
be a little careless, and will thus guard against the a 
convenience complained of: for though the quality " 
the butter will thus be injured in some degree 1D ® 
sequence of the water acting upon it, yet that aa 
evil of far less material moment than the slightest 
gree of rancidity would occasion. 
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and favor; which was capable of being dissolved 


‘1 substances. This might afford a proper 
iD en fora premium by Agricultural Societies. 
cube mean time the following hints on this sub- 
In yo be of some use. 
yen in its natural state, contains a considera- 
ble nroportion of mucous matter, which ds more 

‘ahly putrescible than the pure oily parts of the 
a Where it is, therefore, intended that but- 
™ hould be exposed to the heat of warm cli- 
ef 8 ; 
mates, it ought to be freed from that mucilage be- 
fore it be cured and packed up from keeping. To 
vepare butter for a distant voyage, therelore, in 
‘arm climates, let it be put into a vessel of a pro- 

rspape, Which should be immersed into ano- 
hercontaining water, Let the water be gradu- 
aly beated till the butter be thoroughly meited ; 
wt itcontinue in that state for some time, and al- 
iw it tosettle ; the mucous part will fall entirely 
the bottom, and the pare oil will swim at top, 
rerfectly transparent W ile hot, but when it cools 
t becomes Opaque, assumes a color somowhat pa- 
er than the original butter before it was melted, 
aad a firmer consistefice, more nearly resembling 
ihat of tallow, and consequently it will better re- 
jst the heat of a warm. climate than butter itself. 
When this refined butter is become a little stiff, 
and while it still is somewhat soft, the pure part 
siould be seperated from the dregs, and then 
altel, and packed up in the same way as is direc- 
iad for butter. ‘This would retain the salt longer 
and keep much longer sweet, in hot climates, 
ihan if it had been cured in its original state. 

This refined butter may be preserved in yet an- 
oher way, Which I have sometimes seen practised 
here by way of medicinal bonne bouche (comfit.) 
Afr the butter is purified, add to it a certain pro- 
portion of firm honey, mix it well; it will incorpo- 
le thoroughly with the butter, and when cold, it 
eats very pleasantly spread on bread like butter ; 
and may be given to old people, if they relish it, 
usiead of marrow, and to others as being useful 
it coughs and colds. ‘These were the uses 
w which L have seen “this substafce applied, and 
mthese occasions the proportion of honey em- 
poyed was considerable. I have seen it Kept for 
‘ears, without maifesting the smallest tendency to 
raneidity, so that there can be no doubt but that 
butter might thus be preserved in long voyages 
wihout spoiling. ‘Che only point that remains to 

ascertained is, what is the smallest proportion of 
‘ney that would be sufficient to preserve the but- 
«. Sugar is known to be amuch more powerful 
‘atiseptic than common salt, and probably honey 
nay be in that respect nearly on a par with sugar. 

‘80 it would be reasonoble to suppose that one 
uunce of honey might be sufficient to preserve six- 


®honey would not be extremely perceptible, so 
Mat the butter, even to those who might not re- 
“i tesweet composition above mentioned, might 
_ Very agreeable, especially if a little salt 
im mixed with it when about to be used. - A 
,. -Xperiments would be sufficient to ascertain 
'8 particular, 
i om circumstance of the honey incorpora- 
+ fie the butter, and not separating from it 
ial uid state, it would promise nearly to ac- 
“pish the purpose wanted above. Whether, 
ecame very fluid, and was long continued 


vhen it b 
Q . . 
‘hat state, any separation would take place ; or 


eenounces of butter. In that case the taste of 
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whether the honey in such circumstances would be 
in danger of fermenting, are questions that expe- 
rience alone can determine. Sugar, though it would 
preserve the butter equally well while it continued 
in a solid state, wod!d doubtless separate from it 
when it became fluid. Whether molasses would 
do so, or what effects they would in this case pro- 
duce, I cannot tell; but a few experiments would 
ascertain these points. Should any method of 
preserving butter in warm climates be discovered, 
it would be productive of so many benefits to in- 
dividuals, and to the nation at large, by giving 
an opening for anew branch of commerce an 
and manulacture, that it is much to be wished the 
few experiments wanted to ascertain these points 
were made, with such care, under the direction of 
persons who would faithfully report the result to 
the public, as should be sufficient to remove all 
doubts upon this l:ead. 

P.S. The greatest part of the observations 
contained in the foregoing pages, were derived 
from a lady, who is now beyond the reach of 
being affected by any thing in this sublunary 
wold. Her beneficence of disposition induced 
her never to overlook any fact or circumstance 
that fell within the sphere of her observation, which 
promised ‘to be in any feepect beneficial to her 
fellow creatures. To her gentle influence the 
public are indebted, if they be indeed indebted at 
all, for whatever useful hints may atany time have 
dropped from my pen. A being, she thought, 
who must depend so much as man does, on the 
assistence of others, owes asa debt to his fellow 
creatures, the communications of the little uselul 
knowledge that chance may have thrown in his 
way. Such has been my constant aim: such 
were the views of the wife of my bosom—the 
friend of my heart, who supported and assistéd me 
in all my pursuits. I now feel a melancholy sat- 
isfaction in contemplating those objects she once 
delighted to elucidate. 





FAT MUTTON—SUGAR-BEET. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


It is to-be regretted thatso little attention is paid 
to the proper sheltering of cattle in this country. 
One would naturally suppose that the interests 
of owners would point out a proper course; and 
that once eystematized, and the advantages 
of strictly attending to the comfort and conve- 
nience-of our cattle made manifest, even to the 
most skeptical, that whole neighborhoods would 
adopt the system, and that, ina resonable length 
of time, it would, very extensively, if not univer- 
sally, prevail. It is lamentable to say that this is 
not the case. For some-reason or other, which I 
have not as yet been able to ascertain, improve- 
ments make but slow advances among our far- 
mers. It may be, that they consider improve- 
ments as innovations in those customs which have 
“erown with their growth.” Some, with the evi- 
dence before their eyes, evidence which they can- 
not possibly resist or gainsay, refuse to profit by 
the experience of others. I have several causes 
in point, one of which [ will note. fora num- 
ber of years I have been in the habit of attending 
the Philadelphia market, principally with mutton, 
and as I always personally superinteuded my 
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sheep and other animals on the farm, and saw 
that they were regularly and sufficiently fed, I 
generally brought meat which T was not ashamed 
of; and which by its good quality recommended it- 
self to purchasers, insomuch that I had no diffi- 
culty in securing a regular set of good customers, 
who cheerlully paid a fair price for a good article. 
Some of my neighbors attended the same market 
—but as I generally sold -out first, they thought I 
was “nncommonly lucky.” Kour years since | 
obtained a quantity of the seed of the French su- 
var beet, and put in an acre by way of experiment 
not in the way of making sugar, but the making 
of fat. This first trial fixed me. My cows, 
sheep and hogs were very fond of them, during 
the long and severe winter which followed. ‘They 
all kept in good heart and condition; what sar- 
prised me most was the rapid manner in which 
my sheep, fed on the sugar beet, took on fat; and 
when earried to market the saddles exeited par- 
ticular atention, from their very superior appear- 
ance. But it was not in appearance only; the 
meat was ol'a much better quality, more juicy, and 
exceedingly tender. ‘The inquiry was, “why, sir, 
on what do you fatten your sheep?” And when 
I replied, on the sugar beet, hay, and a gmall por- 
tion of corn, it would generally call forth an excla- 
mation of surprise. Ever since | have been a 
grower of sugar beet, the meat I take to market is 
always in demand, and brings several cents more 
per pound than that fattened in the old way ; and 
yet, strange to say, some of my neighbors, al- 
though I have urged them, will not plant the 
beet for their stock. I have been benefited to the 
extent of several hundred dollars by the introduc- 
tion of this root—the eflects are visible—my neigh- 
bors know it—and yet they stand lookers on, halt- 
ing between two opinions. But light is breaking 
in upou us, and of one thing you may be assured, 
that is, that the time is not far distant when every 
extensive stock feeder will be an extensive root 
grower. 

To the delinquents, and there are many in my 
vicinity, I would say, ‘rouse ye from your lethargy, 
and although for the present season you have lost 
the advantage of planting the sugar beet and the 
mangeél wurtzel, yet you may in some measure 
atone for your past neglect, by pulting-in imme- 
diately a sufficient quantity of ruta baga. You 
have time enough for this, but none to lose. The 
ruta baga is an excellent root—plantt liderally— 
cultivate it thoroughly—and yod will find your 
account in it in more ways than ohe, if you are 
spared until the ensuing winter. Depend upon it, 
there is nothing better for cattle. than roots, pro- 
perly prepared. IT put in some of almost all-kinds; 
and I find carrots answer well for a change. But 
with me the sugar beet is superior to all others. 
My way ol feeding is simple. “When the cattle 
are housed they are kept constantly furnished with 
good hay, have roots three times a day, with an ee- 
casional change to corn or cut feed. 1 find great 
benefit from currying my cows—indeed, it seems 
io me as necessary to curry &@ cow as a horse—and 
if any one will make the experiment, as [did on 
two oxen, it will remove every doubt. They 
were both put up at the same time—fed precisely 
alike—and the treatment throughout was similar 
in every respect, except in the use of the curry 
comb, and the ox on which it was used was in 
reality, as Well as in appearance, six per cent. det- 
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terthan his fellow. The.cause of { 
apparent to every reflecting mind. 
Delaware county, May 18th, 1839, 


FREE MARTINS, 


From the Genesee Farme; 
When a cow has twin calves, one a byl} ..\: 
and the other to appearance a heifer calf, the "a 
is called a free martin. It is a singular law of 
nature, and apparently limited to cattle, tha tn 
animals so produced, are unfit for the Proparat, 
of their species. The free martin is to appear. 
ance a cow, exhibits at times sexual inclinatioy. 
and some have been known to receive the mal. 
but always without effect. These singular {i,; 
led Dr. Hunter to a physiological examinatio, af 
their structure; and recently Dr. Allnatt, of 10). 
don, has examined several with the same objec: 
The cause of this singular animal phenomenoy, ;, 
found to result from a peculiar vaginal and ye. 
rine organization, which effectually prevents cop. 
ception. ‘The expulsion of the urine was, in the 
animal examined by Dr. A., propelled in jets ra. 
ther than a continued stream, anda singular mal. 
conformation of the parts, on examination atie; 
death, satisfactorily explained the cause. Free 
martins work well in the yoke, are strong and 
kind workers together, or with another ox. When 
allowed to run with the cows, the free martin, up- 
like the spayed heifer, is particularly on the aler, 
when the cows are ifia condition to receive the 
male. Why the female of the ox family, when 
produced as a twin, should alone of all other aui 
mals be incapable of reproduction, is one of those 
pbysiological anomalies lefi for future observers (o 
explain. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE INTRODUCTION 0F 
TROPICAL PLANTS. 


(Communicated for publication in the Farmers’ Register.) 


70 the Honorable the Secretary of the Navy of tle 
| U.S. d&. at Washington, D. C. 


Indian Key, 7. Fl., April 22, 1839. 

Sir—The subscribing trustees of the ‘Tropics! 
Plant Company have the honor to inform the Hon 
Secretary of the Navy that near the celebrated 
pits of water on lower Matacumba, they have now 
established a preparatory nursery of tropical plan's, 
in which they are ready and willing to receive a! 
preserve all valuable plants that may be broug)it by 
our naval vessels under the treasury and na\y 
circulars of the 6th of September, 1827. It may 
be added that the site of the nursery is about 00 
mile west of Indian Key ; and that vessels dra- 
ing eighteen feet of water may easily enter ® 
salely anchor within the Reef at a distance of 
three miles at the most, from said nursery. In 
lation to fibrous leaved plants for the special ux 
of the navy itself, it is respectfully suggested that 
during the actual hostilities of France with Mes: 
ico a precious cargo of living plants may 20’ ‘ 
extracted from the latier country without that en 
barrassing opposition from dhe Mexican authors 
which may be expected at all other times, eve?” 
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enterprise § and that it is carga a agg tu 
‘y thissummer from Sisal, in Yucatan, and 
rom Goazacoaleos, in Vera Cruz, as many suckers 
jg possible of the Agave Sisalana and Bromelia 
pita; because it is now demonstrated that these 
“iperior substitutes for hemp and flax can be rea- 
ay ropagated over the arid islands and coasts 
tropical Florida by the success of the few 
* sats sent to Cape Florida in 1833 by the Ameri- 
co Consul at Campeachy. As, however, the 
qreatest portion of southern Florida consists of 
narshy grounds which are adapted to the vigorous 
wowth of succulent plants of the Banana family, 
called Musacew, and as their offspring arrive at 
maturity in a single year, (or one-third of the time 
requisite for the fleshy-leaved Agaves,) it is so 
much the more desirable to obtain speedily a con- 
siderable number of the Manilla hemp bananas, 
called musa abaca and musa textilis by botanists : 
and hence the department is respectfully reminded 
hat these incalculably important plants were car- 
sed to French Cayenne for the French govern- 
ment, by the same Mons. Perrottet, who at the 
sane time transported to the same places the 
highly celebrated morus mu'!ticaulis from the same 
Philippine islands ; and that hence their fibrous 
stalked progeny may be early obtained and speedily 
iansported to the hitherto unprofitable marshes 
of Florida. For many details concerning the 
jbrous leaved and fibrous stalked plants which 
yield the foliaceous and petiolar fibres, called Sisal 
hemp, Manilla hemp, grass hemp, grass flax, ve- 
getable silk, &c.; the department is respectfully 
referred to communications on file in its own ar- 
chives from the former consul at Campeachy ; and 
iothe articles and plates on the same subjects in 
ihe reports of the committees on agriculture of 
congress Which accompanied the bill, become a 
law, “to encourage the introduction and promote 
ihe cultivation of tropical plants in the United 
Sates.’ We have the honor to be, sir, 
Very respectfully, your very humble, 
And obedient servants, 





(Signed) SHARLES Howe, 
Henry Perrine. 
he Trustees Tr, P., C. 


Navy Department, 5th June, 1839. 
(rentlenen— Y our interesting communication of 
al ie 22nd of April last has been received. The 
n iepartment will avail itself when practicable, of 





al yourofler to receive and preserve such tropical 
vw jlants as nay be imported into the United States 
12, wy our public vessels, under the circular of the 6th 
nd September, 1827, to which you make reference. 
by llostilities between France and Mexico having 
WY eased, it is now too late to improve vour suges- 
1a ‘on of the facilities presented by a state of war 
one ‘ween those countries. for the importation, this 
AW *ison, of the fibrous plants mentioned in your 
and “ler; but the subject will be borne in mind for 
» al ‘ure action, When circumstances will admit of it. 
Te: ishing you entire success in the laudable and 
use 

that lam, very respectfully, 

lex: Your obedient servant, 


y be J. K. PaAuLpina. 
Il. Perrine & 


eft 
rities CHas. How, ES@’s. 
nb _ tidian Key, Florida, 


Vou. ViI—60 






































From the Genesee Farmer. 


Mr. Editor-—As things that come from a dis- 
tance, are genera'ly esteemed more valuable than 
those produced at home, I shall venture to give our 
Western method of cutting up corn, and let you 
manufacture it into what you like. 

My plan is to put 120 hills in one shock; othes 
put 144. I commence cutting two rows, advance 
ten hills, and then stop and tie four hills in the rows, 
I am cutting, in this manner, +. ‘Then advance, 
cutting both rows laying five or six hills in a par- 
cel, uutil IT have advanced ten hills ahead; then 
stop and tie as before, and this makes twelve hills 
to ashock this way. 1 then count off eight rows, 
and commence on two more; then I proceed 
through the field, or lot intended to be cut. I then 
put up what is cut up between those hills, having 
their tops united in as even a manner as I can; set 
it as nearly upright as possible, placing the buts 
well on the ground, and insuch a manner as to 
form a neat circle. The corn by this time is gen- 
erally partially cured, so that fl take a stalk or 
wisp of straw and tie the tops at a suitable height 
and distance. It is best to let this stand a day or 
two, in order that it may properly cure. After 
going through in this oder, | commence and cut 
four rows to each row of shocks, two rows on either 
side,letting it cure as much as possible, but be sure to 
have it well set up before rain fallsuponit. I prefer 
letting it stand a day or two in this state, as I have 
seen it mould some, if the weather should be damp. 
Then proceed with the remaining four rows in like 
manner, wheneach shock shall have received its due 
portion of 120-hills, be particular to set it upright 
and even around the centre,:and the buts well set- 
tled on the ground. Now alter the shocks have 
stood a day or two let two hands go carefully 
over the whole, righting every shock and stalk that 
may be out of place, and at the same time firmly ty- 
ing each and every shock at a reasonable distance 
from the top with a band made of rye straw, or made 
by taking four stalks; take off the ears, let each man 
take two, roll the blades around the stalks from but 
to top, then let them unite these by crossing their 
tops and breaking back the tops of each pair to- 
wards the but, and inserting the tops between the 
stalks. Last year J] put up about 12 acres in the 
above manner, a great part of which stood out 
until May, and better or sweeter corn | never had, 
than [now have; [think not more than two or 
three shocks fell so as to take damage. a 

Jefferson, Preble Co. Ohio, June 12, 1839. 





REPLY TO CHARGES IN DR. PERRIN b's COM 
MUNICATION, 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Pensacola, July 19th, 1S39. 


Sir-—Your register of June, has an article from 
Dr. Perrine, of Indian Key, in which are misre- 
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‘Oportant enterprise in which you have embarked. | presentations of my conduct. Dr. Perrine showed 








ime acireular from the Lon. See. of War, directing 
all officers on the coast to assist him in hie plans 
as far as possible without detriment to public ser- 
vice; at the same time making me a request to 
;Procure any mulberry plants that f eould find ow 
‘the mainland and bring them to Indian key. 
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goon after went on an expedition, but did not eee 
any of the morus multicaulis. He also made the 
samme request to Capt. H. Brown, the pilot of my 
vessel, whose certificate | have obtained. His as- 
sertion of my being a partizan of Indian Key is 
name, I never myself disturbed a single mul- 
erry plant, and but one was ever taken up by 
any person under my command. 
Very respectiully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Epmunp T. Suuprick. 
Act. Lieut. U. S. N. 


[ Certificate. ] 


Dr. Perrine requested me at Indian Key to pro- 
cure him some mulberry plants from Dubose’s 
place at the Miamiriver. Having met a good 
many which [ took to be the morus multicaulis, 
I pulled up one to take as a specimen, and which 
I planted at Soldier Key to preserve it until we 
next went to Indian Key—and which [ did with- 
out either the order or knowledge of Lieut. Shu- 
brick. Immediately on our arrival at Indian Key, 
l informed Dr. Perrine of my having done this. 
The plant was by accident left. ‘This is what 
Dr. Perrine terms my confession of having pulled 
up some large leaved mulberry plants. 

Hlenry Brown. 


Sir—I request that you will do me the justice 
to publish this in your next number. 
Epmunp T. Suuprick. 
Mct. Lieut. U.S. N. 
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It is stated in a work on agriculture, that a gen- | 
tleman in Pennsylvania sowed a peck to the acre | 
the last of May—sowed four acres—cut middle | 
of August, and suffered to dry in the sun for two | 
or three days—produce 75 bushels of seed and one | 
and a half tons of fodder to the acre. Cattle re- 
lish it. ‘The produce per acre is frequently much | 
greater than stated above. It is often cut in the | 
milk. Itis first sown in drills about three feet 
apart, and the plants should stand six inches from 
each other in the rows afier hoeing. In _ this lati- 
tude (New Jersey) it may be sown from the mid- 
dle of May to the 20ih of June.— Corr. Farmer’s 
Cabinet. 


SUCKERING INDIAN CORN. 


From the New England Farmer, 
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The question is repeatedly proposed, is it best to | 
sucker our corn?) We believe as a gencral rule 
that no growing plant can be mutilated or stripped | 
of its crown, its limbs, or its leaves, without in- 
jory ; or at least that it cannot be safely done be- 
fore the seed is completely formed. There are 
exteptions to this at least of a qualified nature, as 
where a melon vine is stopped or a grape vine | 
girdled with a view of forwarding the ripening of'| 
the fruit. The suckers of corn are of course not 
so important to the plant as the stalks ; and the 


fodder obtained by removing them will be some 
equivalent for the labor expended in the operation. 





. 


But upon the whole we hesitate iu advising ,. 
We once suckered a large field. The oe 
was most extraordinarily luxuriant and ce sp 
and a great deal of the corn was broken dousi ; 
the process. We did not accuraiely dain 
crop, Which some accidental circumstances ti 
vented our doing ; but as well as we coyld ; 
the amount of produce was not increased, gyi y 

whole field was materially injured, We OM 
careful farmer in Middlesex county, who onerit . 
on a small scale and with his own hands, in “pa 8 
too where the field is so small that he finds yo on 
ficulty in carrying ont his suckers, who believe, 
that he has derived some small advantage {jyp, ;, 
The Rev. Dr. Lyman, of Hatfield, gave 4, zy 
Massachusetts Society an account ol an experi 
ment performed by him, of suckering a onside. 
ble field some years since. We have noiseey tj, 
account for a long time ; but as well as we eay jo. 
member, he regarded the increase of the proddyeo 
or the saving of the fodder from the suckers as yy 
a vompensation for the trouble and the injury \, 
the corn. ‘The fodder from the suckers is tot jos; 
if left standing until the whole is gathered. 'P), 
judgment of Lorain, whose authority in ai qiay. 
ters pertaining to agriculture will not be ques. 
tioned, is against suckering corn, or cutting the 
stalks until the crop is fully ripened. , 

In the southern states the leaves of Indian eory 
are stripped off for the winter fodder of they 
horses, ind as their only practicable substitute {i 
hay. We wish some intelligent southern cultiva- 


d Judge 


‘tor, as our respected friend Ruflin, of the Farmers 


Revister, if this should meet his eye, or the jute. 
ligent editor of the Southern Agricultuiist, would 
give us their views on this subject and intorm us 
of any satisfactory experiments which may hav 
been made to test the advantages or the injury o! 
the practice. If opportunity presents, we. shail 
advert to the matter of topping stalks and gather- 
ing the crop hereafier; old matters indeed, and 01 
which we have nothing novel to recommend, bu’ 
in respect to which it may be useful to call to re- 
coliection some decisive and instructive exper 
ments which have been made. al, C. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND ECONOMY OF Til 
IIONEY BEE, | 


From the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 


The honey bee is either wild or domesticate, 
and consists of numerous societies, composed © 
from 10,000 to 30,000, perhaps 40,000 or 50,000 
individuals. In the former state, it inhabits the 
woods, in clefis of trees, and, it may be, thie cav'- 
ties of rocks also; in the latter, it is kept by us \ 


‘wooden boxes, or coverings of straw or 0sit's 


commonly called hives in English, but more de! 
nitely skeps in the Scottish language, or old Eng- 
lish: for, strictly speaking, hive signifies the cv- 
vering and its colony ; and swarm, that portion © 
the bees which leaves the parent stock at a cen" 
season of the year, before it is lodged under 0" 


weare. Each hive, by which we understand 


Whole colony, contains three dillerent kinds 
bees ; females, mules, and workers. ‘The femur 
of which not more than one can ever five !0' 
the great population of a hive, are called quee! 
the males, of which there are hundreds, and sue 
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= thousands, are called drones; and the re- 
~ derare denominated workers, or neuters, from 
ne supposed 10 belong to neither sex. They 
bein operative part of the community; for, 
eon the female gives birth to the whole young, 
- ne males perform no functions but perpetua- 
ee their race, the workers collect the honey, form 
pe build the combs, watch over the growth 
of the young, and supply their necessities. 
"We shall not dwell on the anatomy of the bee, 
ming which Swammerdam and Reaumur 
largely written; but the use to which the 





time 


conce 
have 0 _ 
upimalean convert some of its organs, requires a 
at . 

brief e 
‘wor wings and six legs: its abdomen consists of 
JOU = - — « 

coveral scaly circular rings, connected by mem- 
branes; the last is armed with a sting: and the 
head is provided with a proboscis, and two man- 


ibles, in addition to a real mouth, which the ani- 
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oval bag, or reservoir, in the body of the animal, 
connected with the sting; and its virulence is such, 
as even to accasion death, if the stings be nume- 
rous. In experiments where a small.portion of 
the poison was introduced into a slight puncture 
with the point of a pin, acute pain followed; and, 
on laying the smallest quantity on the tongue, a 
sweetish tase first was sensible, which became 
burning and acrid, and continued so several hours. 
The effect of the poison is various on different 
people; in some, a single sting occasions violent 
swelling and inflammation; others suffer little in- 
convenience from it. If the sting be left in the 





' 
xplanation of their structure. A bee has | wound, its vital powers will force it still deeper; 


therefore it is cautiously to be extracted, and the 
part sucked and washed with vinegar, or some li- 
quid fit to allay inflammation, that being probably 
the only effectual mode of cure. We cannot rea- 
dily ascertain the real use of the sting to bees. 
Itis vain to affirm, that it is an organ of defence 





mal has likewise. ‘The body is totally covered 


with hair, which is not to be considered an indif- | against enemies; that the treasurers of a hive are 


jorent character; for each separate hair, viewed | 
will a microscope, appears a plant in miniature, | 
witha stem and branches; and the small particles 
af pollen, shaken off by the motion of abee ina 
‘wer, are arrested by the hairs, and then collect- 
el into pellets with ifs limbs. In the third pair of | 
these limbs is a small hollow, to which the pellets | 
are fixed; and part of the second pair is provided 
wih what resemble brushes, for brushing off the 
pollen, ‘The proboscis is the principal organ em-_ 
ployed in collecting the honey; when inactive, it is | 
folded under the head, and defended by a scaly | 
sieath, or covering. When employed, it is ex- 
ended, and the animal apparently ticks the honey | 
om the flower into its mouth, which is of consi- 
derable size, and thence transmits it to the sto- 
wach. All the honey which we see in combs is a 
veretable product. After being swallowed by the 





bees, it is disgorged into their cells; but its scanty 
hand a half in length, while the males are seven, 


quantities in the natura! state prevent us from as- 
eertaining what change is undergone in the sto- 
mich, Until very lately, it was believed that the 
lees also swallowed the wax, and disgorged it to 
construct the cells; and, when so disgorged, that 
it had the property of indurating, like the sub- 
sance forming silk, immediately on exposure to 
theair; and that the mandibles were used in mouild- 
ing the parts to their proper size and thickness. 
liisnow proved, that wax is made out of honey, 
which is swallowed by the bees indeed, but there 
great reason to believe that it then transudes 
‘rough the membranes connecting the rings of 
the body in the form of wax. ‘The females and 
workers have a sting, of which the males are des- 
‘te. This is not a simple sharp-pointed wea- 
pon, a8 Apparent to the eye of a superficial obser- 
‘er; it consists of two separate portions, applied 
Ongiudinally against each other. ‘The external 
; leofeachis provided with several barbs, like 
‘ose of a dart, which prevents the retraction of 
Nesting from the wound it has inflicted, until the 
‘urpose of its penetration, the discharge of poison, 
fulfilled, These barbs, it is said, may be ele- 
‘tted and depressed at the will of the animal. 


| Ving satisfied its vengeance, the sting is with- | 


“"awns but if the bee is suddenly foreed away, 
"ie harbs remain elevated, and retain the sting in 
‘le wound. The extraordinary pain attending so 
small A puncture, arises from a liqnid, which is 
Zenuine poison, flowing into the wound from an 


particularly exposed to depredation, and require 
great protection. Many other insects, in similar 
circumstances, have no defensive weapon; many 
possess it which we can hardly savy have any thing 
to guard; and some, exposed to numerous acci- 
dents, are entirely unprovided with the means of 
averting them. ‘The sole purposes to which we 
sec the sting applied, independent of the resistance 
of injury, are massacreing the drones of the hive; 
and by queens, to effect their mutual destruction. 
Qneens are more pacific than the common bees, 
and less inclined to sting the person that handles 


‘them. 


The three kinds of bees inhabiting a hive are 
all of different size and appearance, and may ea- 
sily be recognized. ‘The common bees and males 


care familiar to every one; the latter being much 
larger, and of duller flight. But the queen resem- 


bles neither in structure; she is about eight lines 


hand the workers six. [fer abdomen is greatly 
longer in proportion, and increases much when 
filled with eggs; her wings are so short as searce- 
| ly to reach past the third ring, and her color tends 
to adeeper yellow. Queens, and also males, are 
‘occasionally ceen of smaller size than usual; 
i Which naturalists have supposed is owing to acei- 
dental circumstances. [tis not yet known, how- 
‘ever, whether all the bees preserved in hives, in 
different countries, are exactly of the same species; 
lor, whether there are varieties preserving their 
| peculiar characteristics of'size and color. . 
Long ago it was ascertained, that the welfare 
‘of the queen is indispensable to the wellare of the 
hive, and that any accident belatling her, is fatal 
‘to the whole colony. As she is the parent of the 
hive, itis from her alone that a complete swarm, 
‘composed of queens, drones, and workers, eau 
| proceed; and without all these diflerent members 
of the community, it cannot either lay up stores, 
(or be preserved in existence. ‘Phat bees ure pro- 
-pagated by means of eggs, which are hatched 
‘into worms, could not be unknown from times 
‘of the most remote antiquity; but no point in the 
‘natural history of animals has been more keenly 
leontested, than their precise mode of generation, 
| It was coneladed, from finding males and females 
| together in the same hive, that their sexule union 
leave birth to the young; yet noone had beheld 
their concourse. "Those provided with the means 
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best adapted for observation, could only assert, that 
something like an indistinct and transient junction 
had taken place before them. Others, again, with 
with all the assiduity, care, and attention they 
were able to command, could see nothing of the 
kind; and thence inferred, that the queen was a 
real hermaphrodite, which in itself possessed the 
generative powers of both sexes combined. A 
third class, where we are surprised the name of 
Swammerdam should appear, ascribed the impreg- 
nation of the queen to a certain aura emanating 
from the bodies of the males, which must neces- 
sarily be numerous, in order that it may have suffi- 
cient power; and a few observers conceived, that 
external fecundation of the eggs took place alter 
being deposited in the cell, in the same way as the 
generation of frogs and fishes is effected. But, 
on the other hand, young were found in hives 
provided with queens, though entirely destitute of 
males. They were seen in spring long belore 
males begin to exist, and in winter after the whole 
are destroyed; and an experiment by Hattorf 
evinced the aversion of queen to drones, rather 
than an affection for them. He took two virgin 
queens from their cells, and confined cach, along 
with two drones taken from the same hive, under 
a glass vessel. One of the drones having ap- 
proached a queen, was seized by her, and killed 
on the spot; and the other did exactly alike with 
one of hercompanions; the two remaining drones 
escaped. ‘This experiment, on frequent repetition 
presented similar results ; and the variety of de- 
vices to ascertain the fact, were atiended with 
consequences which served still more and more to 
perplex the observer. At length, however, the 
truth seems to be disclosed, and we shall briefly 
advert to the methods adopted fur the purpose of 
discovering it. 

M. Huber of Genava, one of the most intelli- 
gent authors who have writien on this subject, 
finding the experiments of all former naturalists 
unsatisfactory, removed the whole reigning fe- 











males from a number of hives, and substituted for 
each a queen taken at the moment she came to | 
maturity. Ele then divided the hives into two | 
classes; and have removed all the drones from | 


those of the first class, he adapted a glass tube to | 


the entrance so narrow that no drone could pass, 
but large enough to admit common bees. The 
whole drones were allowed to remain in the hives | 
of the second claes, and more were even intro- | 
duced. A glass tube, algo, too small for their exit, | 
though of sufficient capacity for common bees, | 
was likewise adupted to the entrance of the hives. | 
This experiment was carefully made; and, to the 
author's great surprise, all the queens remained | 
steril; thus proving, that a female confined to | 
her hive would continue barren while amidst a se- 
raglio of males. | 

The result: of successive experiments, diversi- 
fied in every possible manner, and made with 
much skill and indefatigable labor, proved, that 
the generation of bees is effected by the union of 
the sexes, as in most other species of insects, and 
the larger terrestrial animals. But itis never in 





the interior of the hive that it takes place. The 
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OF Whom 
t if queens 


—— 
trating the generation of bees, the autho 
we have already named concluded, tha 
were obliged to go out for impregnation, jt woul: 
be at the warmest time of the day, as the moi,. 
then leave the hive. On the 29th of June, qj), 
containing a virgin queen five days old, Was nate 
the subject of observation. The sun had gho,. 
from his rising; the air was very warm: i ip 
eleven in the forenoon, the males began to leare 
the neighboring hives. ‘The entrance of the o», 
containing the queen was then enlarged, and jh, 
bees entering and departing narrowly obgerye) 
The males appeared, and immediately took fio}: 
and soon afterwards the young queen came to i}, 
entrance. Before quitting the board, she traverse, 
it, and brushed her belly with her hind legs, dy. 
ring which she received no attention either from 
the males or workers. ‘Taking flight, she aoaiy 
approached the hive, as if to examine the place 
of her departure, that she might recognize jj, 
Next, describing circles ten or twelve feet above 
the surface of the earth, she rapidly rose in the 
air, and was soon out of sight. ‘The observer ani 
an assistant hastened to contract the entrance of 
the hive, and in seven minutes the young queen 
returned. No external marks of fecundatioy 
being visible, she was allowed to enter the hive, 
In a quarter of an hour she came to the entrance, 
and brushing herself as before, took flight. Re- 
turning to examine the hive, she departed, rising 
so high that the observers soon lost sight of her. 
‘Twenty-seven minutes elapsed before her secoui 
excursion terminated; but now she was ina very 
different condition from that in which she appeared 
alier the first; for she exhibi'ed the most unequivo- 
cal evidence of sexual union, by bringing along 
with her the genital organs of the male by which 
she had been impregnated. And here a wonder- 
ful deviation from the ordinary laws of nature en- 
sues; the male loses his organs in copulation, and 
thus sacrifices his own life in perpetuating his 
race. Intwo days the belly of the queen was 
swollen; and, on investigation, she proved to have 
laid nearly an hundred eggs in the workers’ cells. 
For some reason, which is unknown to us, the 
sexual union cannot be accomplished in the hive; 
and the object of the queen’s departure being once 
fulfilled, she never again leaves it unless to coll 
duct @ swarm. 

Forty-six hours afier impregnation the queen 
begins laying eggs, which will become workers; 
and, provided impregnation takes place within the 
first twenty days of her existence, thousands are 
produced uninterruptedly during the succeeding 
eleven months. Then she commences laying eggs 
which will be drones. But should matters be 
otherwise arranged; should her impregnatio?, 
either from constraint or accident, be delayed mor 
than twenty days beyond her own complete me 
tamorphosis, a singular alteration takes _ place. 
She begins laying within forty-six hours of IIs 0¢- 
currence, but no eggs excepting those from which 
drones proceed; nor will she lay any other kiod dut- 
ing her whole life. A nice and difficult problem 
thence arises, which analogy does not aid us . 
solve. How is the order of nature so complete) 


| 
dies 


queen, to accomplish it, must issue forth from her!inverted by retarded impregnation? The eggs. 


dwelling—the only occasion, except one, on which | 
she leaves it; and although her junction with the 


drone has not yet been witnessed by human eves, | 


it is supposed to happen high in the air. In illus- 


producing males requtie, in the natural state, ele: 
ven months to attain maturity; but, under thee 
fects of this accidental occurrence, they reach per 
fection in forty-six hours. ‘Those egys whien 
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parr have preceded them, during eleven months, 
ehenany thousands, totally disappear, and from no 
ar sensible cause. Some vitiation has ensued, 
cor while it destroys the vitality of which the 
a eggs are susceptible, operates such a 
yes as to bring those of the males eleven 
vronths earlier to maturity. 
<imple copulation Is sufficient to impregnate all the 
egos which a queen will lay in two years, or, per- 
haps, the whole that she will lay during her life, 
ihe question becomes still more embarrassing. 
Without being aware of the cause of such pecu- 
jarities, some observers have maintained, that 
there were certain species of queens, from which 
no description of bees, excepting drones, would 
be generated; which they justly determined was 
extremely injurious to their respective colonies. 
The laying of a queen is retarded, or altogether 
interrupted, by cold; and one impregnated in the 
end of October has been known to retain her eggs 
fur months and a half, owing to the intervention 
o winter. This queen, during March and April, 
laid above 3000 eggs, producing males only; and 
«9 very prolific are these insects, that a single 
queen may be the mother of 12,000 bees, or more, 
in the space of two months, which is laying at the 
rate of 200 eggs daily. ‘The queen before depo- 
siting an egg, examines whether the cell is clean 
and fit to receive it, and also suitable to its future 
date; for queens, males, and workers, have cells 
peculiarly adapted to their kind, and the queen, 
by anticipation, seems aware which of these will 
proceed from the egg she deposites. ‘Those pro- 
jucing workers are deposited in common horizon- 
tal cells; but the cells containing the eggs which 
will be transformed into queens are large and rude- 
ly constructed, with a great quantity of wax, and 
lang perpendicularly in the hive. When the egg 


s laid, the bees supply the cell with the pollen of 


lowers, which serves to feed the young worm 
coming from it. 

The eggs of all the three kinds of bees are 
iached in three days; a fact apparently of trifling 
import, but which it is essential for the cultivator 
learn. A worker then remains five days in the 
vermicular state; a male six and a hall; anda 
ween five. The workers’ worm occupies thirty- 
‘x hours in spinning its silken envelope or cocoon; 
three days it changes to a nymph; and only on 
ite twentieth day of its existence does it become a 
tomplete or perfect winged animal. The drones 
we still longer of attaining theirlast metamorpho- 
‘s; which succeeds in twenty-four days afier the 
tug has been laid. But the queen comes to per- 
elon in sixteen days. 

Food is carried by the bees to the worms as 
‘ey require it: but when ready to transfrom to a 
‘ymph, they are aware that it is no longer neces- 
“ty; on the contrary, the mouth of the cell is 
eiled with a covering of wax formed of concen- 
"Ne citcles from the edge, convex if including 
males, and flat if including workers, The same 
sl may successively bring different workers to 
‘alurity: alter one has left it, the bees clean the 
‘de, and the mother again lays there; but the 
“8 containing egas which become queens are 
“tio more than once. When the perfect in- 
“tt escapes, the cell is usually destroyed. 

», lle treating of the origin and imperfect state 
"Hees, We Cannot omit observing, that although, 


No pe . ° 3 . 
*enerally speaking, the queen is the parent of the 
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On reflecting that a | 
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whole, yet there are some workers, (at least some 
bees so much resembling workers, that there is no 
perceptible diflerence,) which lay eggs. Their 


ovaries are sinaller, more fragile, and composed of 


| fewer oviducts than those of queens; and the eggs, 
like the eggs of queens whose fecundation has 
been retarded, produce male bees only, and neither 
queens nor workers. ‘This singular fact, added to 
another not less so,on which we shall immediate- 
ly make a few remarks, strongly tends to esta- 
blish, that all working bees are originally of the 
female sex; and that in the ordinary case their ova- 
ries are vitiated, and become unfit for laying any 
eggs except those transforming to males. 

M. Schirach, an eminent naturalist, discovered, 
that in certain circumstances the animal destined 
to become a worker could actually be converted 
into a queen; and that this conversion was in the 
power of the bees, by means of a particular mode 
of treatment bestowed on the worm while in an 
early stage. He thence concluded, that every 
queen is originally a worker, which, without the 
particular treatment administered, would have re- 
mained a worker, but having undergone this treat- 
ment, it is converted to a queen; and that the bees, 
to attain the conversion, selected the worm when 
three days old. Nevertheless it is indubitable, that 
specific eggs are laid in royal cells and hatched 
into queens, which, according to the most credible 
and satisfactory experiments, never would have 
produced workers. It is surely to avoid the fatal 
consequences which would attend twenty or thirty 
thousand animals on the loss of a single life, that 
they have been endowed with such uncommon 
prerogatives. 

Immediately on the loss or removal of a queen, 
the whole hive is a scene of tumult and disorder: 
the bees seem to anticipate their own destruction, 
by the precaution they take to guard against it. 
Should there be neither eges nor brood in the 
combs, they will infallibly perish; their instinctive 
faculties are lost, they have no object for which 
their labors are united, they cease to collect honey 
and prepare wax, and ina short time they disap- 
pear and die. But if there be brood in the combs, 
the industry of the bees continues unabated; for 
by the proceeding which they follow, they know 
that their loss will be repaired. Llaving selected a 
worm three days old or less, they sacrifice three of 
the contiguous cells, that the cell of the worm 
may be formed into one adapted to breed a queen. 
They next supply it with the necessary food, 
which is not the common farina, pollen, or bee- 
bread, on which the young of workers feed, but 
a peculiar kind of paste or jelly, of a pungent 
taste, which is reserved for queens alone. A cy- 
lindrical enclosure is raised around the worm, 
whereby its cell becomes a perfect tube with its 
original rhomboidal bottom; for that part remains 
untouched. Were it injured, the fabric of the 
other three cells on the opposite side of comb 
would be deranged, which would be a needless 
waste. The cell is still horizontal like the rest in 
the combs, and thus remains during the first three 
days of the existence of the worm; but the bees 
in prosecuting its enlargement, alter its direction, 
and form it to hang perpendicularly, as all those 
cells do which have been inhabited by queens. In 
performing this essential part of the operation, 
they do not scruple to destroy the worms surround- 
ing the tube, and use the wax ol their cells in con- 
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etructing the new part, which they appply at right 
angles to the first, and work downwards. ‘The 
cell is then of a pyramidal figure, usually near the 
edges of the combs; it insensibly decreases from 
the base, and is closed at the top when the inclu- 
ded worm is ready to undergo its transformation to | 
a nymph. When reaching maturity, the seal is | 
broken, and a queen comes forth qualified to fulfil 
every indispensible function on which the preser- 
vation of so many thousand lives depends. 
Working bees have therefore the power of el- 
fecting the metamorphosis of one of their own | 
species, to avert the effects of a loss which would 
prove the utter ruin of the whole colony. 

A question extremely abstruse, and difficult in 
the physiology of animated existence, here pre- 
sents itself. Whence does it happen that bees 
are susceptible of so greata change ? and that an 
animal naturally steril, and possessing certain de- 
finite habits and properties, which itis death to in- 
terrupt or alter, should be converted into a crea- 
ture of different figure, uncommon fertility, and 
endowed with instincts bearing little or no resem- | 
blance in the one state compared with the other? 
Some naturalists have endeavored to seek the 
cause of this singular fact in the food wih which 
the larva is supplied in its cell. ‘That food, they | 
affirm, is not the same as what is given to the) 
voung of common bees, as may easily be disco- 
vered by its taste and consistency. li POSSesses 2 | 
certain quality which affects the organization of 
the insect, it enlarges the size, expands the ova- 
ries, and operates the whole alteration. By simi- | 
lar reasoning they endeavor to explain the cause | 
of that fertility, which is at times, though rarely, | 
seen in workers. ‘These workers they suppose to | 
have inhabited cells in the immediate vicinity of | 
royal cells, during the earlier part of their own ex- 
istence. Particles of the food appropriated for 
queens having accidentally fallen among what 
was destined for the common worms, produces a 
partial change in particular organs ; though onder | 
its influence the ovaries are bat imperfectly ex- | 
panded, and also labor under a vicious contorma- 
tion, which unfits thein from propagating any egus 
excepting those transforming to drones. We can- 
not subscribe to these doctrines, which proceed 
from the most intelligent noturalists of the present 
age, because they are unsupported by experiment. 
The subject is to us still wrapt in mystery ; nor is: 
it to be aided by any fact with which we are ac- 
quainted in the generation of animals. Perhaps | 
it affords some reason for believing, that the germs | 
of all animals are of one sex only, it may be of no | 
sex, but possessing organs susceptible, in certain | 
cases, of a different kind of evolution. We are 
indebted to Schirach for the original discovery of 
this property enjoyed by bees, which has subse- 
quently been confirmed by other observers. 

These being the imperfect stages which bees 
undergo, and their ultimate transformation being | 
completed, three different kinds, females, mates, 
and workers, whose offices, nature, and properties, 
are also diflerent from those of each other, inha- 
bitthe same swarm. In common with other in- 
sects, they are of a lighter color at the moment of 
issuing from the cells, and totally covered with 
hair, which is less abundant on the queen. The 
quantity of itseems to diminish with their age: 
itis not known how long they eurvive, but most 
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advantage, how their wature operates separate 
as well as combined. 





probably above one or two years, or considerably 
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more, ‘The queens and drones of smallep .. 

sometimes found in hives, are regarded as at a, 
tions from the general race. ‘Their nature hes. 
hitherto been fully illustrated ; but naturalis's hs, 
ascribed \this diminution to the egas Ane 
them having accidentally been laid in Wrong cell: 
that their organs are there cramped and le 
and prevented from attaining their due eXpans 
from the smallness of the cell. At the same ting 


‘y 


thongh the eggs producing workers are laid 
ay {} 


cells of greater than ordinary size, the reyes, 


does not ensue, and the body is still restrain, 
its natural dimensions. Schirach obscurely },,,,. 
his opinion, that the greater length of the gyro, 
is owing to the greater length of her cell, |” 

We shall next explain the peculiar office an | 
functions of each species of bees, the queens, 
drones, and workers, in their perfect staie, gy; 
show the mutual relation that must subsist amope 
them, in order to ensure the welfare of the ey, 
munity. In the history of other insects nothing 
more is taken into consideration than a geney,) 
view of the structure, habits, and perpetuation of 
the race. Butin treating of bees, we have po 
only to enter on the origin of each variety in 9 
hive, to follow it through its successive staves 
until gaining perfection, to examine that inter 
@conomy which the instinct of many thousand 
individuals regulates; but we have to show the 
cultivator, who designs converting their labors ty 


The sole functions of the queen bee are to per- 
petuate her species ; but single and unassisted by 
the workers, herself aad her offspring woul 
perish, ler fecundity is surprising. Swammer- 
dam affirms, that she contains 50,000 eggs ; an! 
some authors advance, that she may be the motlier 
of 100,000 bees in one season. In addition to tie 


peculiarities exhibited in her propagating young, 
she is marked by others of the most conspicuous 
idescription, She is watched and attended (0; 


and, to judge from appearances, sheltered and te- 


;spected by the workers. Groups of them cor 


stantly enciicle her; they supply her with hous, 


brush and lick her limbs; whenever she moves, 
ithey recede before her; and, aceording to te 


united sentiments of all who have studied the 


‘ture of bees, pay her what would be called ree 


homage, could we allow them the prerogaiive 0! 


vunderstanding. She isan object of the grees 


attachment; her presence inspires them wilh nev’ 
instincts, and animates them to labor: the pert 
nent existence of a queen, in short, is the only se- 
curity of the workers. Excepting when she leaves 
the hive for fecundation, they cluster around her; 
and hence some persons have endeavored 10 I" 
pose on the credulous, as having a command of 
power over bees. It is true that such pers! 
could make a whole swarm follow them from pt’ 
to place without injury to themselves or the s/° 
tator; but the sole secret consisted in their has! 
obtained possession of the queen. ‘The natives 
foreign countries are acquainted with this ales 
ment of the workers to their queen, which son 
years since was exhibited in Britain under MY*" 
rious disguise, as Labat, long ago, relates i! 
Travels. He received a visit from a man 0" 
called himself nuisler of the bees. Tt is ce! : 
they followed him as sheep do their shepherd, . 
even more closely. {is cap in particular wae 


yf 
‘ 
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rin each a manner, that it exactly resembled 
rt . 


yere 
. ppt branch of a tree. : 
off, he did so, Whereupon the bees settled on his 
aes, his head and his hands, without sting- 
oh sa on those in the vicinity. All followed him 
ie yin retired 3 for besides those which he can 
about, they atiended him in legions.” Peo- 
i jecustomed to handle bees with address, daa 
vaaily seize the queen, and then, as during swarm- 
aut, little is 10. be apprehended from the bees at- 
empting to suing 5 they are too much occupied in 
aaeting their queen, 


will be successively transiormed into queens, ouly 
je in Ws periect stale Can eXist ina swarm: a 


Vil 


yaiure as a total defect. Hence it follows, that of 


wyst die for the wellare of the community. But 
ve charge of accomplishing the destruction of the 
vetim is not confided to the common bees; the 
eens themselves are entrusted with it. Were it 
vherwise ordained, dangerous consequences miele 
» the result; for while one group of bees de- 
voved the first of two queens, another might 
jassacre the second, and the hive being thus de- 
pived of both, would perish. Nature has there- 
ire inspired queens with the most deadly ani- 
qosity, and the most tnsatiable thirst for each 
vers life) which nothing but actual death can 
unease. 

‘The same intellizent naturalist, M. Huber, to 
wise authority we frequently recur, gives au in- 
resting account of the combats of queens, part 
hwhich we shall abbreviate. In one of his hives 
fiiest for observation, two young queens left their 
els almost at the same moment. Whenever 
hey observed each other, they rushed together 
apparently with great fury, and came into such a 


sition that the antenna were mutually seized | appeared to advance towards that part of the comb 


wtheir fangs. ‘The Lead, breast, and belly of| 


tie one, Were Opposed to the head, breast, and 
ly of the other. ‘The extremity of their bodies 
iad only to be curved, that they might be recipro- 
wy pierced with the stings, and both fall dead 
wether. But nature has not decreed that the 
Wwocombatants should perish in the duel; when 
nthe position now described, they separate, and 
eireat with the utmost precipitation ; and when 
‘iese rivals felt their extremities about to meet, 
‘ity disengaged themselves, and each fled away. 
Afew minntes after sep rating, however, their 
lulual terror ceased, and they again began to 
wekeach other. Immediately on coming insight, 
“ey again rushed together, seized one another, 
‘id resumed exactly their former position. The 
“uit of this rencounter was the same; when 
‘eit bellies approached, they hastily disengaged 
‘tiselves, and precipitately retreated. During 
ui this lime the workers were in great agitation ; 
a the tumult seemed to increase when the ad- 
, Wes separated. “Fwice they interrupted the 
“Sol the queens, seized their limbs, and re- 
“ied them prisoners about a minute. At last, 
“(deen which was either the stfongest or the 
“ Ciraged, darted on her rival at a moment 
» Unperceived, and with her fangs took hold 
“le origin of her wing, then rising above her, 
“€ curved her owr 
Yound, 


ewarms Which, in endeavoring to sette, fix | 
, he ‘ a XQ . 4 
Beivg desired to take | 


‘fhough the queen lays several eggs, which | homage which a queen is wont to experience ; ou 


oti seems equally adverse to the imtention of | 
} rail Set . 


* . . ' 
ao coming at the same time into existence, one | 
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quitted the wing she had seized: the vanquished 
queen feli down: dragged herself languidly along; 
aud her streneth declining, she soon expired. 
Another experiment, equally interesting, on the 
mutual antipathy of queens, clucidates the instinet 
of the common bees, and seems to prove that they 
ure aware of the necessity that such combats 
should have a fatal issue. M. Huber having 
painted the thorax of'a queen, on purpose that she 
might be recognized, introduced her into a hive 
already provided with the natural queen. A cir- 
cle of bees quickly formed around the stranger, 
but not to caress or receive her with that cratetul 


the contrary, they insensibly accumulated to such 
a degree, and encompassed her so closely, that 
scarce a minute elapsed belore she lost her liberty, 
and became a prisoner. By a remarkable concur- 
rence, the workers at the same time collected 
around the reigning queen; aud restrained all her 
motions: she was instantly confined hke the stran- 
ger. Butus if the bees anticipated the combat in 
Which these queens were about to engage, and 
were Impatient to Witness its issue, they retained 
them prisoners only when preparing to withdraw 
from each other; and if one less restrained seemed 
desirous of approaching her rival, all the bees 
clustering together gave way, to allow her full li- 
beriy for the attack: then i the queens testified a 
disposition to fly, they returned to enclose them. 
These facts form a singular anomaly in the histo- 
ry of bees. “That they take a decided part on the 
occurrence of such combats, is indubitable; but if 
they mean to accelerate them, how shall we ac- 
count for the uneommoa care and attention, on 
every other occasion, bestowed ou their queen, 
be now forgotten, and for their opposing her pre- 
parations to avoid impending danger? ‘The clus- 
ter of bees that here surrounded the reigning 
queen having permitted her some freedom, she 


on which her rival stood. Ail the bees receded 
before her: the multitude of workers between the 
adversaries gradually dispersed, until only two re- 
mained: these also removed, and allowed the 
queens to comein sight. At this moment the 
reigning queen rushed on the stranger, and fixing 
her against the comb, mortally pierced her body 
with her sting. 

The mutual antipathy manifested by queens, is 
not limited to their perfeet state, for it extends to 
nymphs yetin the cells. The future existence of 
arrival, which may dispute her place in the hive, 
seems to excite apprehension ina queen already 
come to maturity. ‘The oldest queen in a hive 
containing five orsix royal cells, having undergone 
her ultimate metamorphosis, hastened, within ten 
minutes of escaping from her confinement, to visit 
the ceils of the rest still close. She furiously at- 
tacted that nearest to her, and, by dint of labor, 
succeeded in opening the top: then she began 
tearing the silk of the cocoon; but her efforts be- 
ing probably inadequate to her purpose, she sought 
the other end of the cell, where she elflected a 
larger aperture. When of soflicient size. she en- 
endeavored to introduce her belly; and afier many 
exertions, succeeded in giving her approaching rival 
a deadly wound. Whew she left the cell, the bees, 
Which had hitherto been spectators of her labor, 


) body, and inflicted a mortal! began to enlarge the opening, and drew forth the 
She withdrew her sting, and likewise | body of a queen scarcely come from the nymyhine 
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state. Meanwhile the victorious young queen 
attacked another royal cell; but did not endeavor 
to introduce her sting: it contained only a nymph, 
and not a perfect queen as the former did. Hence 
it has been conjectured, that the nymphs of queens 
inspire less animosity: still they do not escape de- 
struction, for whenever a royal cell is opened be- 
fore its proper time, the workers extract the con- 
tents in whatever form they appear, whether 
worm, nymph, or queen. Accordingly when the 


young queen had here abandoned the second cell, | 


the opening which she had made was enlarged 
by the bees, and they extracted the included 
nymph. Nymphs of other hives, introduced into 
one where there is a queen, are equally the sub- 


ject of animosity. But in this general work of 


destruction, there is a fact, in the natural history 
of bees in their earlier stages, elucidated, which 
we should otherwise find it difficult to explain. 
The larva of the whole three species are endow- 
ed with a property widely diffused among insects, 
that of spinning silk. Hach, as we have belore 
observed, spins itself a web or cocoon, in which it 
reposes a certain time inactive, previous to trans- 


formation to the perfect state. The larvae of 


workers and males, spin complete cocoons close at 
both ends; the cocoons of queens are imperfect, 


covering only the head, thorax, and first ring of 


the abdomen. Nor can the larvie do otherwise; 
the particular form and position of the cell force it 
to leave the ends of the cocoon open, while in the 
niauural state; but if removed from it, and situated 
inthe same circumstances as the larvae of males 
and workers, a complete cocoon is fabricated, in 
which the animal is fully enveloped. But the 
purpose of the open cocoon is only now to be dis- 
covered; it is, that the enclosed nymph may be 
exposed, without resistance, to the deadly jealousy 
of its rivals. Were it close, the sting of the queen, 
which seems never to be used excepting to destroy 
her own species, might be entanvled in the silk, 
by whieh she herselt’ might become the sacrifice, 
and occasion the loss of the whole hive. 

Though only a single female can exist ina 
swarm, several hundreds, and sometimes thou- 
sands, of drones inhabit it. They originate to- 
wards the summer season, eleven months afier 
the queen has commenced laying those eggs that 


hecome workers, that is, when the propagation of 


the colony takes place. ‘The sole oflice of the 
drones, so far as has yet been discovered, is to fe- 
cundate the queen; for we can scarely admit, as 
several authors have done, that their heat and 
custom of crowding on the combs is instrumental 
in hatching the young brood. Concerning the 
structure of the genital organs, which are ex- 


tremely complicated, we shall refer to the works of 


Swammerdam, Reaumur, and Huber, who have 
expatiated on it at great length. Drones want a 
sting; and there is a diflerence in the conforma- 
tion of several other parts ef the body, as the trank 
and antenna, from those of fetnales and workers. 
They do not collect honey, but consume it; and 
instead of entering the cells, as the females and 
workers do, for repose, they cluster together on the 
combs. If the sole otlice of drones be to fecun- 
date the queen, we caunot well account for their 
numbers. Why should thousands dwell in a hive 
a burden on the community, when one is enough 
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ascribed the fecundation of the queen bee to a ., 
tain aura emanating from the males, judged — 
sential that they should be in numbers that he 
aura might have suflicient power or lates 
‘Those observers, again, who on demonsita.s 
that impregnation is operated without the hin 
deem it necessary that the drones should be nn 
merous, otherwise the queen would haye int 
chance of meeting any one in her course te: 
the air: and others, even the most acute Dersons 
who allowed themselves to believe, that here 
solicitation was on the part of the female, thouch 
that this redundancy of maleswas given, in grip: 
that she might make her choice. These reason 
are tous alike unsatisfactory: the first, from i, 
being utterly adverse to the laws which regulate 
the preservation of animals; the second, {rom 
resting on no surer basis than on simple copie. 
ture, still unsanctioned by evidence; and the thir) 
from being a conclusion on facts which never hap. 
pen. Nevertheless it is unquestionable, tha , 
hive, deprived of drones, will produce no young, 
though we cannot form an idea of the precise 
number necessary for the ends of generation, 
Alier a particular period of the year, when the 
queen has been impregnated, and when the mas. 
culine properties of the drones are no longer of 
any use, they are mercilessly destroyed by those 
very workers which once watched so carefully 
over theirorigin. This is a fact well known, and 
has given birth to various hypothesis. In Britain, 
as in other countries, the period of the massacre 
probably depends on the advancement of the sea- 
son, and always happens during the autumn 
months. ‘The drones then flying from destruction, 
are seen on the flowers, occupying the panes of 
our windows, or wandering about from hive to 
hive, which they no sooner enter than death 
awaits them. ‘This incident ovcurs sooner on the 
continent, where the seasons are earlier, compared 
with ours; and we shall cite the substance of some 
observations by a Swiss naturalist, by which itis 
materially illustrated. ‘It is usually in the months 
of July and August that the bees free themselves 
of the males. ‘They are at that time driven away 
and pursued to the inmost parts of the hive, where 
they collect in numbers: and as many are then 
found dead on the ground, it was to be concluded 
that, alter being expelled the hive, they are etulg 
to death by the bees. Yet, on the surface of the 
comb, the sting is never observed to be used 
against them ; the bees seem satisfied with pursu- 
ing and chasing them away. ‘To ascertain the 
truth, we thought of getting the support of the 
hive made of glass, and of placing ourselves be- 
low, to discover what passed in the scene ol itcllo?: 
A glass table was therefore constructed, on which 
six hives containing swarms of the same yr 
were put, and lying under it, we endeavored r 
see in What manner the drones were destroye’ 
Our contrivance succeeded to admiration: on tit 
4th of July, we saw the workers actually mass* 
cre the males in the whole six swarms, atthe 
same hour, and with the same peculiarities. ‘The 
glass table was covered with bees full of anim 
tion, which few on the drones as they came I 
the bottom of the hives; seized them by the ” 
fennie, the wings, and the limbs ; and, alter ne 
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ime dragged them about, or, so to speak, it 
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fo perpetuate their race, and when only a single | quartering them, they killed the unfortunate 
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the belly. The moment that the formidable 
apon, with which the workers are armed, 
pi oH them, was the last of their existence ; 
oe stretched their wingswand expired. At the 
time as if the workers did not consider them 
emompletcly dead as they appeared to us, they 
vyek the sting so deep that it could scarcely be 
ar irawn. Next day having resumed our posi- 
: vege witnessed new scenes of carnage: during 
three hours the bees furiously destroyed their males. 
On the preceding evening they had massacred all 
oir own; but now they attacked those which, 
iiyven from the neighboring hives, had taken re- 
se amongst them, We saw them also tear 
ome remaining nymphs from the combs: they 
weedily sucked the whole fluid from the abdomen, 
and then carried them away. Phe following days 
no drones remained in the hives.” 

The cause of this cruel extirpation of'so great a 
portion of the community, is very far from being 
evident. It is not enough to say, that it is from 
iie drones being no longer of any use in propaya- 
ling the species ; or that their numbers would be 
a burden on the rest, seeing they are altogether 


inefficient. Conclusions deduced from either of 


these reasons, are not to be admitted in our pre- 
sept state of knowledge respecting the natural his- 
tory of bees. Probably, however, our aitention 
should be directed to the consequences of the drones 
having fulfilled the purposes of generation ; for 
ihey are never destroyed in hives wanting queens, 
nor in hives where queens lay eggs producing 
malesonly. In both situations they are tolerated 
and fed, and may be seen living in perfect security 
throughoutthe winter. ‘The massacre happens in 
those hives alone possessing queens completely 
fertile; but never until the season of swarming 
has elapsed, 

la considering the nature of the individual spe- 
cies of bees inhabiting a hive, an acquaintance 
with which, we repeat, is indispensable before 
converting their labors to use, we have to notice 
some of the peculiarities exhibited by workers. 
listo this great class that the welfare of a hive 
properly belongs: without their incessant aid, the 
males, females, and even the brood itself would 
quickly perish ; and if the presence of a queen be 
essential to their safety, they are no less requisite 
or her preservation. 

Certain facts, we have already remarked, tend 
oestablish, that all workers are originally females; 
indin most, perhaps in every hive, some are found 
ying eggs, which will be future drones. But 
ere viewing them as a large class of the commu- 
lily, consisting of twenty, thirty, nay forty thou- 
‘uid individuals, we behold them employed in va- 
‘ous purposes, extremely diversified, for the ge- 
‘eral good. ‘They are charged with cleaning and 
ieparing the cells appropriated for their embryos 
their own kind, of the queens, and the males: 
‘ey collect the honey, obtain wax, and build the 
‘ombs: likewise, they gather a particular sub- 
‘ince, (resinous, as is supposed) with which all 
“e crevices of the hive are closed, and its inside 
ered. Afier the queen has deposited her eggs, 
“e Workers supply the food adapted for the worms 
* each species, and regulate the proportions, so 
».) serve until the last. metamorphosis is under- 
- ve: and they seal every cell with a covering, 
erent, according to the different worm included, 


“the proper and appointed time. Nor are these 
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the limits of their occupations; while some guard 
the queen, construct the combs, and watch over 
the necessities of the young, others keep constant 
watch, day and night, at the entrance of the hive: 


|if a stranger bee, a wasp, or noxious insect ap- 


pears, it is instantly repelled or destroyed: even 
should a queen, which, on usual occasions, is 
treated with such unequivocal marks of regard, 
be introduced to the hive of any awarm but hee 
own, the workers immediately seize and restrain 
her, and, without being anne 4 with their stings, 
the confinement she suffers is such, that she some- 
times dies of absolute suffocation. 

All the operative parts of the @conomy of the 
hive are entrusted to the workers; aud as the col- 
lection of honey and combs which they construct 
are the substances converted to our use, and in- 
deed is the main purpose of our cultivating them 
in numbers, itis proper that we should elucidate 
the manner in which this is effected. Honey is a 
vegetable secretion, which appears at different 
seasons of the year, especially when flowers in 
general blow. We can readily understand how 
itis stored up by the bees: they lick it with the 
proboscis from the flowers; it ts swallowed; and 
on their return to the hive, it is disgorged, mot 
from the trunk, but the mouth, into the cella, Only 
a small portion is collected by each, but the united 
labors of thousands produce an abundant harvest. 
Reaumur has calculated, that within an hour 8000 
bees have returned from their collections to a hive, 
whose population did not exceed 18,000; and in 
eix days, Swammerdam, if we rightly understand 
his expressions, found nearly 4000 cells construct- 
ed by a new swarm, consisting of less than 6000 
bees. Some of the cells filled with honey are des- 
tined for the daily consumption of the bees, aud 
others are sealed up and reserved for times of ne- 
cessity. Many of the laborers free themselves of 
their collections before reaching the cells, by be- 
stowing them on their neighbors; the trunks of 
latter are seen extended, and they receive the ho- 
os them as it is disgorged. 

oney being a vegetable product, its properties 
depend entirely on the nature of the plants from 
which it is collected: one kind is of the finest fla- 
vor, delicious to the taste, pure and transparent; 
another is entirely of a different consistence, dark, 
greenish, tenacious or bitter; and a third has been 
known to produce deleterious effects, which were 
almost, if not completely, fatal to human life. 
Dioscorides, Pliny, and various ancient authors, 
speak of honey in the east being dangerous in cer- 
tain years; and Xenophon relates, that when the 
army of ten thousaud approached ‘Trebisond, the 
soldiers baving partaken copiously of honey found 
in the neighborhood, were affected like persons 
inebriated; several, on whom it had more violent 
consequences, became furious, and seemed as ifin 
the agonies of death. ‘Though none of them died, 
all were extremely weak for three days. In recent 
times, we are told of the pernicious effects of a 
particular kind of honey collected in America; and 
plants grow in the Archipelago, the honey of 
which is said to occasion vomiting. Thus Don 
Felix Azara informs us, that there is a particular 
kind of honey collected in Paraguay, called caba- 
tatu, which occasions a severe headach, and pro- 
duces as perfect intoxication as ensues from bran- 
dy; while another kind brings on convulsions, at- 
tended with the most excruciating pains, which 
last thirty hours. 
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Bees are seen laden with a yellowish substance 
in very considerable quantities, which also is 
stored up in the hive. This is not wax, as is 
commonly supposed, but either the pollen of flow- 
ers, which is used for feeding their young, or 
propolis for stopping the crevices of their dwelling. 
The combs are constructed of wax, which owes 
its origin to honey: or it may be formed from su- 
gar, the saccharine part of which constitutes one 
principal ingredient of honey. Naturalists have 
adopted many conjectures concerning the mode in 
which it is elaborated by the bees. In general 
they supposed that the yellowish pellets adhering 
to their limbs were swallowed, and afterwards 
disgorged as wax in a state of purity. The pro- 
cess is still obscure, but recent experiments seem 
to afford reason for believing that it may transude 
between the scales of the abdomen ; and the ap- 
pearance presented by wax on such places led 
former observers to affirm, that it was collected 
there instead of on the limbs. It is established by 
satisfactory experiments, that, whatever be its 
issue from the body of the bee, it originates from 
honey. Mutual relations subsist in their elemen- 
tary principles, and the one is dependent on the 
other. ‘Those years unproductive of the honey 
are also unproductive of wax; and we ofien see 
swarms which begin their collections with the most 
promising appearance, still make but little pro- 
gress, and terminate with acquiring too small a 
quantity of honey for their future subsistence. In 
these cases, wax is sparingly provided also. 
W hat led to a narrow investigation of the prepa- 
ration of honey from wax, was a naturalist obser- 
ving that bees continued carrying quantities of 
the yellow pellets or pollen into hives quite full of 
comb, and where there was no room to construct 
more; and on the other hand, that they enlarged 
the combs of hives containing only a small por- 
tion, and did so without carrying in the pellets at 
all. Succeeding experiments proved that the poi- 
len which they collect from the anthers of flow- 
ers,is used solely for feeding their young, being 
the same which, in ordinary description, we call 
farina, or bee-bread; and that they will take it 
grain by grain in their teeth, to transmit it into the 
mouths of the larvee: a remarkable trait of patient 
industry. In ascertaining the mode by which wax 
was produced from honey, M. Huber confined a 
swarm of bees in a straw hive to an apartment, 
along with a quantity of honey and water neces- 
sary for their subsistence. ‘The honey was ex- 
hausted in five days, and five combs of the finest 
snow-Wwhite wax were then found suspended from 
the arch of the hive. Lest this might have been 
the produce of the farina carried in by the bees 
when their confiirement commenced, all the combs 
were removed, and the imprisonment of the bees 
repeated. But the result was the same; they form- 
ed other five combs of the finest and whitest wax. 
It is the saccharine part of the honey which pro- 
duces wax ; and bees supplied with equal portions 
of honey, and of sugar reduced to a syrup, pro- 
duce a greater quantity of wax {rom the latter. 
From a pound of refined sugar reduced to a syrup, 
and clarified with eggs, a swarm of bees alaska 
ten drams and fifry-two grains of wax, darker in 
color than what they extract from honey: from a 
pound of dark brown sugar, they prepared twenty- 
two drams of very white wax, and the like from 
the same weight of sugar from the maple. Wax 
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is produced sooner, as well as in greater pro 
tion, from sugar than from honey; and the “a 
the sugar, the finer is the wax. Repeated obs 4 
vations prove, that the secretion of honey in 
ers is powerfully promoted by the electricity oft, 
atmosphere ; and bees never labor more agtiy n 
than during humid sultry weather, and when 
storm is approaching. Sometimes the seer, 
of honey is entirely suspended by the state of ;},, 
weather, which occasions a total interruption “ 
the labors of the bees; and if this be too lone... 
tracted, a populous hive may actually die jn 1), 
midst of summer. ‘The odor exhaled by the 
hives, and the size of the bees, are always certain 
indications whether the flowers contain hoyo: 
When numbers of bees return from their excut. 
sions with the belly thick and cylindrical, it shoys 
they are gorged with honey ; and these are exely. 
sively the workers in wax. The belly of thos 
performing the other functions, always preserves 
its ovoidal form, and does not sensibly increase jn 
size. Although the tlowets be destitute of honey. 
bees still are able to store up quantities of {irig, 
or pollen necessary for feeding their young. Par 
of itis immediately given to them, and, as js af. 
firmed, what is superfluous is reserved in cells, 
Sixty-five hives, the whole of which exhibited 
workers in wax, were examined on the 18jh o! 
June, when the country was covered with flowers, 
and while the bees actively pursued their collec- 
tions. ‘Those returning to old hives, having no 
cells to construct, deposited their honey in the 
combs, or gave to their companions ; but those o! 
new swarms converted their honey into wax, ani 
hastened to build combs for the reception of their 
young. Chilly and showery weather interrupted 
their labors, and the combs received no addition by 
the construction of new cells. ‘The weather how- 
ever altered, the chestnut and elm were in tlow- 
er, and the thermometer on the first of July rose 
to 77°: the bees resumed their labors with the ut- 
most activity from that day until the 16th, both in 
honey and wax. But thenceforward no honey 
being produced, they collected quantities of pollen 
only; and the odor of the flowers showed there 
was nothing excepting an inconsiderable secretion 
of honey at intervals, barely sufficient for subsis'- 
ing the bees. It was found, on examining the 
sixty-five hives in the end of August, that, alter 
the middle of July, the bees had ceased to work 
in wax ; that they had stored up a great quallli'y 
of pollen; that the honey of the old hives was 
very much diminished, and in the new ones scarce 
any remained; as what was at first collected ha! 
been consumed in the preparation of wax. ‘Thus 
it appears, that, in the natural state, honey is !¢ 
source of wax, and the food of bees; that its se 
cretion from flowers is affected by adventitious 
cumstances; and that its qualities are different 
different countries. No elementary principles ° 
wax reside in pollen; this substance is colt 
ed solely to feed the young contained in hives 
and the perfect bees themselves never live Up 
it. , 
The propolis is another substance collected 
plants, which is extremely useful to bees. Bess 
the purposes of stopping crevices, covering * 
interior surface of the hive, the sticks supp! 
the combs, and glueing the hive to the boar! 0 
which it stands, bees employ it in greater porto 
atonce. Stranger animals of small size ente"™ 
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hive are immediately stung to death, and then 
imaaed by the bees to the outside: there are few 
jersons Who have not seen that a dead fly, or bee 
nid on their board, is quickly carried away and 
jropped at a distance : it seems the nature of these 
scocts not to endure any filth or corruption in their 
habitation. Should a larger animal, such as a 
snail, make its way Into- the hive, it does not es- 
cape; it is put to death, but the bees are unable to 
jivest themselves of its body. Maraldi relates, 
hat he saw the dead body of a snail totally cover- 
»{ with propolis, and thus prevented from spread- 
infection in the hive; and Reaumur tells us, 


cal 


hat a shell snail having fixed itself on the pane 
ofa glass hive, waiting until the moistness of 
weather should be an inducement for it to move, 
the bees encircled the mouth of the shell with so 
hick a bed of propolis, that the animal, unable to 
moisten it as it moistens its own gluten, was ar- 
sted on the spot. ‘The original source of the 
propolis is not yet perfectly understood : it is much 
more tenacious, and attains a greater degree of 
hardness than wax: those bees that return laden 
withit, owing to its tenacity, experience considera- 
\ie difficulty, even with the aid of their compan- 
ons, in divesting themselves of the load. M. 
ucarne observes, “several times I have scen 
bees occupied in collecting, or rather in tearing 
away with their teeth, the propolis of old hives 
which I had exposed to the sun ; and this appeared 
«9 faborious, and the animals pulled so forcibly, 
hat | thought their heads would have been sepa- 
rated from their bodies.” 

The structure of the cells, which are exclusively 
the production of the workers, has excited admi- 
nition in every contemplative mind ; and it is de- 
monstrable, that their figure is the best adapted 
or containing the greatest possible quantity in the 
east possib'e space. A number of cells united 
constitute the comb, between twelve and thirteen 
nehes square of which, Reaumur calculated, 
would contain 9000. ‘The primary object of the 
tells seems to be for propagating the young ; after 
‘hese have gained’ maturity, they are cleaned out 
ind filled with honey ; but there are cells also des- 
wed for this purpose from the beginning. ‘The 
same cells may be employed for several successive 
‘rods, and when the whole have come io perfec- 
lion, they are appropriated for the winter stores : 
those atthe top of a comb are neatest and best 
made, as well as of better materials, compared 
with those at the bottom. In the shape and size 
i the comb, bees are guided by circumstances; a 
‘malleavity is totally filled with equal combs, while 
‘one of greater dimensions there may be some 
atge, and others not one-fourth of the size. By 








‘law of nature, from which they seldom deviate, | 
‘ié foundation of the second comb is laid parallel | 
‘0 that of the first, and the successive combs are } 
Zéherally parallel to each other. Sometimes they 
rm seen at right angles, or apparently misplaced, 
Which probably results from accidents having an 
Miuence on the earlier part of their construction. 
“Here is usually the distance of four lines between 
each ; and should the comb. in its coustruction, 
“ve taken an oblique direction, it is afterwards 
‘Ought into a more perpendicular line by the bees, 
“ch diminishes the vacancy intervening. Combs | 
“inate in the top or arch of a hive, and are | 


i 


‘orkéd downwards; but should the upper. part be | 


‘Moved, it is said the bees will work upwards to | 
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fill the cavity. In order to shorten the courses 
which they would necessarily have to make round 
the surface of large combs, they open various com- 
munications through them, and also open passa- 
ges between their edges and the side of the hive; 
at least we are not acquainted with any other 
purposes of such perforations found in them. The 
cells composing a comb are of three kinds, cor- 
responding to the three species of bees; but there 
are considerable irregularities in the structure of 
all; neither do those of the workers invariably ex- 
hibit that perfect hexagonal figure which many 
persons expect to find. It may appear singular 
how bees can fill horizontal cells quite full of ho- 
ney, and yet prevent it from escaping. Perhaps 
itis partly retained by its own viscosity, and from 
adhesion to the sides of a tube ofsuch small dia- 
meter. ach cell is sealed with a flat covering 
most ingeniously devised: it is nature, however, 
that must have done so. A circle is formed around 
the mouth of the cell, which is gradually dimin- 
ished by other concentric circles, until the aperture 
remains a point capable of being closed by a single 
grain of wax. 

Though the hive be amply stored with honey 
and wax, and the young brood gradually approach- 
ing to maturity seems to leave nothing to be de- 
sired by the bees, they all of a sudden desert their 
habitation to go in quest of another. For this in- 
cident, which is called swarming, there is no os- 
tensible cause, nor do the reasons assigned for it 
by different observers prove satisfactory in our es- 
timation; for its occurrence is irregular, and its fre- 
quency is uncertain. According to common ap- 
prehension, swarming ensues from a hive being 
overstocked with bees, and especially from a 
young queen seeking 2 new dwelling. It never 
takes place, we acknowledge, unless the bees be 
numerous; but there are so many exceptions, that 
we cannot say it ig from wanting room: and in- 
stead of the young queen, it is always the old one 
that leads out the swarm: nay, should an old 
queen have conducted a swarm of this year, she 
will also be found at the head of the first which 
next year leaves the hive. Hach subsequent co- 
lony departing is led by a young queen. An old 
queen never leaves her hive until she has deposit- 
ed eggs which will become future queens, nor un- 
til her principal laying of the eggs producing 
drones is over; the common bees construct royal 
cells only, while she lays those eggs which will be 
transformed to drones; and afier this laying ter- 
minates, her belly being more siender, she is bet- 
ter able to fly; whereas it is previously so heavy 
and sureharged. with eggs, thai she can hardly 
drag herself along. Ong chiel cause or concomi- 
tant of swarming apparently consists in the agita- 
tion of the queen. She is suddent!y allected, hag- 
tily traverses the combs, abandening that slow 
and steady progression which she ordinarily ex- 
hibits: her agitation is communicated to the bees; 
they crowd to the outlets of the hive, and the 
queen escaping first, they hasien to follow her. 
Commonly the whole take but a short flight, and 
ihe queen having alighted, the bees cluster around 
her. ‘This constitues the new swarm. With re- 


gard to the precursors of swarming, there is no in- 


fallible guide: those on which observers are ac- 
customed to rely, the most frequently prove falla- 
cious. The general indications given by Reau- 
mur, a naturalist of the first eminence, who draws 
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his concluetons from facts, and has fallen into few 
errore, are, first, the appearance of drones ina 
hive; for noswarm will proceed from one where | 
there are none; second!y, when the bees are so | 
numerous, that part crowd about the outside of the 
hive, or lodge on the board in clusters of thou- 
sands: and thirdly, which is the least equivocal 
sign of the day of swarming, when fewer bees than 
usual go abroad fcr collection, and return without 
honey or wax. Most observers also affirm, that 
inthe evening before swarming an uncommon 
humming or buzzing is heard in the hive, and a 
distinct cound from the queen, called tolling or 
calling. Mr. Hanter compares it to a note of a 
yee forte; and other authors to different tones. 

his we rather incline to suppose is not an indi- 
cation of swarming, but a proof that there is a 
young queen ae yet confined in her cell, and that 
probably the sound proceeds from her. We shall 
afierwarde have occasion to say a few words con- 
cerning the power of a queen in emitting sounds, 
and the wonderful effect which these instantly pro- 
duce on the whole workers. 

In illustrating the concomitants of swarming, 
we shall again resort to the observations of the na- 
turalist Huber, one of the few investigators of the 
subject, whose remarks are to be received with 
implicit credit. After establishing that an old 
queen conducts swarms, leaving worms or nymphs 
in the hive, which, in their turn, transform to 
queens, he availed himself of a favorable season 
to follow their history in the perfect state. 

A young queen being introduced into a hive on 
the 12th of May, the bees received her well, and 


she immediately began laying. ‘Twelve royal 
cells, all situated on the edges of the communica- 


tions or passages through the combs, were begun 
on the twentieth, and on the twenty-seventh, ten 
of them were much, but unequally, enlarged. On 
the twenty-eighth, previous to which the queen 
had ceased laying, her belly was very slender, 
and she began to exhibit signs of agitation. Her 
motion soon became more lively, though she still 
continued examining the celis, as if about to tay: 
sometimes introducing her belly, but suddenly 
withdrawing it without having laid; at other times 
depositing an egg in a different position from what 
itshould naturally have. The queen produced 
no audible sound in her course, nor was any thing 
heard different from the ordinary humming of 
bees. She passed over the workers in her way: 
at times, on stopping, those meeting her also stop- 
ped, and seeming to consider her, advanced brisk- 
ly, struck her with their antennz, and mounted on 
her back; and she proceeded thus carrying some 
of them above ker. ‘The bees no longer inciosed 
and formed regular circles around the queen, nor 
did they suppiy her with honey; but she volunta- 
rily took it from the cells in her way. Those 
which were first aroused by her motions, followed 
her, running in the same manner, and in their 
passage excited others still tranquil on the combs. 
"The path she had traversed was evident after she 
had left it, by the agitation there created, which 
never afterwards subsided. ‘i‘he queen had now 
visited every part of the hive, and occasioned a 
general agitation: if some places yet remained 
quiet, the bees in motion arrived, and imparted 
that which affected them. The queen disconti- 
nued depositing her eggs in the cells: she dropped 
them at random; and the workers ceased to watch 
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over the young. They ran about in every diffe 
ent direction: even those returning from the f ite 
before the agitation reached its height, no go = 
entered the hive, than they participated a 
same tumultuous impulse: they neglected to . e 
themselves of the waxen pellets on their labs 
and ran heedlessly about. At last the wh ri 
rushed precipitately to the outlets of the hive. 
the queen along with them. me 

These facts were ascertained with the Utmost 
care, and corroborated by future experiments 0) 
the first of June, a!l was quiet in a hive at hat 
in the forenoon; but at mid-day the queen, fio, 
a state of perfect tranquillity, became evidently 
agitated, and her agitation was insensibly comm); 
nicated to the workers in every part of their dye). 
ing. Ina few minutes they precipitately crowded 
to the outlets, and, along with the queen, le{i th 
hive. After they had settled on the branch of a 
neighboring tree, the observer sought for thp 
queen, thinking, if she was removed, that the bees 
would return to the hive: a fact which aetnally 
ensued. ‘Their first care then seemed to consist jy 
seeking their female: they were still in great agi. 
tation, which gradually subsided, and in three 
hours complete tranquillity was restored. 

Our limits preclude us from entering at sufficien: 
length on this most interesting part of the natural 
economy of bees, and we must be content with re- 
ferring to the works of the two celebrated authors 
already cited. The latter ascribes the chief’ ip. 
ducement of those bees conducted by young queens 
to swarm, to the agitation by which the queen js 
animated being imparted to them. He endeavors 
to trace the source of that agitation to the antipa. 
thy mutually entertained by the females, which, 
extending even to those in an imperiect state, is 
directed against the nymphs lodged in the cells. 
No sooner does a young queen herself attain ma- 
turity, than she attempts to destroy her rivals: but 
there is a constant guard of workers preserved over 
them; she is repulsed, maltreated, and driven 
away. If deserting one cell she approaches an- 
other, it is to experience the same resistance ; she 
is actuated by an unconquerable desire to accom- 
plish her object ; she is harassed by the incessant 
opposition of the bees; agitation thence ensues, 
and she resolves on flight. It is here to be ob- 
served, that although experiments prove that the 
agitation of a queen is communicated to the work- 
ers, and though, with regard to young queens, 
such may influence the bees to swarm, the same 
reasons Will not apply to old queens leading fori 
new colonies, for what we have above describe! 
only belongs to young ones. So long as a young 
queen remains in a virgin state, she meets with 
little of that conspicuous respect, care, and atten 
tion, which is lavished on her when the ees 
know she is about to become a mother. She 
previous treated with great indifference; and hen? 
arises the resistance she suffers when attempt? 
to destroy the nymphs in their cells, and her co! 
sequent agitation. “But the conduct of the bees 
towards the old queen, destined to conduct the fit’ 
swarm, is very different. Always accustomed 0 
respect their fertile queens, they do not forget whi 
they owe to her: they allow her the most unc 
trouled liberty. She is permitted to approach tt 
royal cells ; and if she even attempts to dest’! 
them, no opposition is offered by the bees. The 
her inclinations are not obstructed ; and we can™ 
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ascribe her flight, as that of the young queens, to 

 wgistance she experiences, These observa- 

args increase the difficulty of attempting 

ee Sunt for swarming: we acknowledge that 

wan re can find no satislactory explanation. ‘The 

a eatit it has been supposed, becomes agitated 

3 ha presence of so many royal cells, and at the 

4 aa ct ct the combats in which she has to en- 

caure, and she also communicates her agitation to 

‘je workers. The agitation of the females excites 

motion in the workers, which increases their ani- 

wal heat, and raises the temperature of the hive 

.) such an insupportable degree, that they hasten 

o leave it. In a populous hive, where the ther- 

ometer stood from 92° to 97° in a fine summer 
jay, it rose above 104° during the tumult which 

receded swarming. 

The extraordinary instinct and precautions so 
conspicuous in bees, are apparently affected during 
ihe period of swarming. e cannot admit, with 
‘hose observers, Who seem more actuated by the 
ve ol the marvellous than an exposure of truth, 
‘hat they are endowed with that prescience which 
induces them, before their departure, to prepare a 
place for their reception. On issuing from the hive, 
bees, 0 neatly as We can determine, have no object 
in view; and they often resort to situations the most 
yolikely, and evidently unsuitable for their conve- 
nience or preservation. Afier rising in the air, it 
scommonly some tree that arrests their progress, 
and the queen frequently alights at the unsheltered 
extremity of a branch, where the bees that may 
have formed into various clusters in the vicinity, 
come to surround her. But we have known them 
repeatedly swarm on the grass, near the hive they 
had forsaken, notwithstanding trees were at no 
great distance. 

Bees swarm only during the best weather, and 
in the finest part of the day. Sometimes all the 
precursors of swarming, disorder and agitation, 
lave been seen: but a cloud passed before the 
cun, and tranquillity was restored. 

la hive swarms oftener than once, the new 
swarms consist of those bees that have been 
abroad when the first event took place, added to 
young ones come from the eggs, laid by the queen 
belore her departure. Each is led out by a young 
(ueen, as there are usually several royal cells in a 
live: but the bees can prevent the whole queens 
nearly of an equal age from leaving their cells, 
‘hough come to maturity: and when they do libe- 
ale them, it is according to their age, which they 
have some secret means of ascertaining; for the 
oldest are invariably liberated first. 

The young swarm, whether removed from the 
place where it settles or not, begins to work ; cells 
de constructed of wax from the honey the bees 
have carried along with them ; and nature has so 
arranged it, that the first eggs laid by the queen 
produce the operative part of the community. 
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°N THE USUAL CARELESSNESS IN SAVING 
SILK-WORMS’ EGGS. 


"the Editor of the Farmers? Register. 
| Stafford, August 5th, 1839. 


__.m highly gratified that you have given the 
“Sticultural community a caution about silk-worm 
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ing silk-worms in this country may with propriety 
be attributed to bad eggs. Many persons raise 
silk-worms for the sole purpose of speculating on 
the eggs, and are probably not aware of the ne- 
cessity of careful management to procure good 
eggs. Prevailing thoughtlessness on this subject, 
which I know exists extensively, if not checked, 
will throw serious obstacles in the way of this im- 
portant culture, which I firmly believe is destined 
to repopuiate the poor land districts in Virginia 
and Maryland. I will add a caution which may 
be of service to the inexperienced. If the cocoons 
intended for seed are thrown into a heap, and per- 
mitted to remain for several hours, when the 
weather is warm, the eggs produced will generally 
be worthless. I know this to be the fact {rom dear 
bought experience. 

‘When silk-worms are to be raised, the eggs to 
be procured from the cocoons, must be thought of 
before any thing else. Now-a-days when the co- 
coons are collected, it is the custom to keep them 
altogether upon the frames. Some persons not 
having time to reel all their silk. butterflies are 
seen to go out and lay eggs almost immediately. 
The accumulation of cocoons produce a kind of 
fermentation, and the heat causes the butterflies 
to hatch before the proper period. ‘This prema- 
ture developement has never any good results, for 
the butterflies are sick ; and from thence it comes 
that the silk-worms produced from their eggs, are 
affected by diseases from the moment ol their 
hatching. 

The cocoons for reproduction ought to be sepa- 
rated, and put in a well aired chamber, and spread 
upon very clean mats, a layer of the thickness of a 
single cocoononly.”? ( Chinese Treatise, published 
by P. Force, p. 150.) 

I have about 40,000 silk-worms of seven varie- 
ties. ‘They are remarkably healthy, and a large 
portion of them spinning in handsome style. In 
September I will furnish you a meteorological re- 
cord, with explanating remarks. 

Respectfully yours, 
Layton Y. Arkrns. 


P. 8S. There is no advantage to be derived 
from a forced and premature developement of the 
silk-worm in any of its stages. ‘The nedrer the 
time of spinning to the natural period of its life, as 
stated by Dandolo, the better. ‘The precocious 
and the tardy are always feeble, and eggs should 
never be saved from them. I have made nine 
rearings of the ‘‘two-crop” white, and of the co- 
coons formed between the 25th and 30th days it 
has required from 700 to 800 to weigh a pound, 
and so of the last which spin; but of cocoons 
formed from the 30th to the 35th day, 350 to 400 to 
make 2 pound. Depend upon it modern writers 
on sisk-culture are promulgating a pernicious error 
on this point; and before the learned silk-worm 
doctors publish any more infallible prescriptions, I 
advise them to put on their spectacles and bring 
their remedies to bear on four or five cases, 

If a forced and premature developement is 80 
important what reason or sense would there be in 
the following passage from the Chinese ‘Treatise : 

“The moths which come out the first day are 
called grass moths. The last of all are called mo- 
gno, (that is to say, the last butterflies.) Neither 
of these ought to be kept.” 
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228. At least two-thirds of the failures in rear- 


Mark the care of this people about procuring 
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eges. Cocoons are first selected, and when the 
butterflies come out, the first and the last are re- 
jected. Let the people of the United States make 
numerous and careful experiments. We beardless 
boys of Virginia at least, do not mean to open 
wide our mouths and swallow nostrums as an un- 
fledged bird does its food. L. Y. A. 


COPPER MINE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Williamsburg, 15th August, 1839. 

I take the liberty of sending you the following 
advertisement, taken from the ‘Virginia Gazette,’ 
printed in this city for William Parks, 16th Febru- 
ary, 1738. It is possible that it may not be known 
at this time, that there is a copper mine in North 
Carolina ; if so, the fact may benefit some indivi- 
vidual, and perhaps our country. The informa- 
tion is given for your use, by your friend, 

RicHarD RANDOLPH. 


“To be sold by Charles Evans, ferry keeper on 
‘Tar River, 15 miles from Speece’s ferry on Roan- 
oke river, in North Carolina, at ten pounds, Virgi- 
nia currency, per hundred, 2000 acres of very good 
land, being purchase land, granted in the proprie- 
tor’s time, at six pence per hundred quit-rent for- 
ever; and in the banks thereof, is a copper mine, 
twice tryed in England. It runs five miles on the 
river, is very commodious for trade, with two cypress 
swamps thereon, and near adjoining to a desart, 
called the Canetar, supposed to be 10 miles wide, 
and thirty miles long, and there is brave hunting 
the bear. Cuarves Evans.” 


The foregoing advertisement is not sufficient 
proof of the existence of copper ore, at least in 
profitable quantity. From one of the old manu- 
script journals of Col. William Byrd, (which cu- 
rious and interesting records of old times we hope 
to be enabled hereafter to publish, ) it appears that 
there was formerly a copper-mine mania raging 
along the borders of the upper Roanoke, which 


has since passed away, leaving no known trace of 


its existence, save what is presented in his journal 
and this old advertisement.—Ep. F. R. 


rHE DEBT-PAYING NATION.” 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


This is the name which the United States have 
acquired abroad, and never was an appellation bet- 
ter deserved. We, as a nation, run in debt more 
to others, than perhaps all other nations put toge- 
ther. What would be said if Great Britain should 
run in debt two hundred millions to France, or 
Prussia fifiy millions to Austria. We, on the con- 
trary, think nothing of selling our credit to the 
amount of a hundred or two of millions, in the 
shape of stocks, and then purchase goods annually 
to the amount of some twenty millions more than 
we can pay at the time, trusting to luck, and tempt- 
ing Providence. It requires no prophetic sagacity 
to foretell that matters cannot alwavs go on at this 
rate. Our credit must be over-taxed in time, and 


nations, How stands the matter with us in 








ee ee 
though our resources are immense, a Fudden jny; 
tation to ‘hand over’ would produce a cae” 
of which we who remember 1837, may form a 
conception ; a convulsion in which the credit vo 
the floating capital of the country would alike a 
to ruin. ‘The individual is on the hich road 50 
bankruptcy, whose average expense exceeds > 
annual income, and the same is equally true of 
oy this re. 
In 1837 we imported in flour 

and wheat,.....+.+++++++9$4,276,776 
In the same time we exported 

of the same,......0+000++3,075,475 





Leaving a blance against us 
Of. cecere coeeeseeee o$hl,201,201 for our brea) 





{n 1837 we imported of sugar, $7,205,904 
And we exported,. ......++++++.76,181 





Leaving against us a bal- 
ance, of. eeeeeeeeeeeees $7,129,723 for our sucar 





In 1837 the whole of our 

imports was.........++$140,989,217 
And the sum total of our 

exports Was.....e..++++117,419,276 





Leaving against us a bal- 
ANCE OF... cccccsccesccccHed Oo OA4l 





But it will be said, this balance is paid, and the 
debt cancelled. So itis, but how ? by transferring 
the account from the individuals who contracted 
it, to the country itself. In other words, this 
twenty-three millions and many more similar bal- 
ances of trade against us, have been paid in stocks, 
or the credit of the states has been loaned to secure 
the foreign dealer. These balances of trade against 
us are not paid, and when they will be, if we con- 
tinue to buy much and sell little, is beginning to be 
a serious question. We are in a fair way to have 
a national debt accumulated upon us equal to tha! 
of Great Britain; a debt, to pay the interest 0! 
which, is now weighing her agriculturists ans 
manufacturers to the dust. The only diflerence 
will be, her indebtedness is to her own citizens; 
ours will be to foreigners, and a fearful power it 
will be for them to wield over us. 

How shall this alarming evil be remedied? I 
would be easy to say, retrench, buy less, and s¢!! 
more. But such is not usually the course of ind 
viduals or nations. We have gratified our wan's 
until they have become so interwoven with ou! 
system, that retrencliment in the means of satis!)- 


‘ing them is not likely to be a favorite doctrine, 


however just and feasible it may be. ‘The oy 
way, then, for us, if we will have just so auch, is 
either to produce the things ourselves, or somelhi'2 
that will pay for them. We can raise our owl 
bread, and have a large surplus to sell. We car 
make ali the sugar demanded in the country,“ 
we must doit. We can make the silk wantee 
the United States, and if we are wise we *!™ 
soon do it, and put a stop to the largest item!“ 
balance against us; an item of from filtech 

twenty millions annually. Supply ourselves \" 
these three items, and we turn the balance o! “« 

in our favor, and bring the world in debt to © 
In that case we should become a “debt-receis "> 


instead of a “debt-paying nation,” and the duties: 
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there is between the actual pleasure of these 
one operations, (to say nothing of the profit, ) will 
tw s 
he appreciated by most. 


_— 





SILK MANUFACTURING. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


Oue reat reason why we have such an unsha- 

 eopfidence in the ability of this country to en- 
- cessfully into the culture of silk, its manu- 
- = as well as its production, is found in the 
pooner enterprise, industry and ingenuity of our 
cee over those of any part of the world. Great 
Britain thought to prevent the establishment of the 
sotton manufacture in this and other countries, by 
rohibiting, under severe penalties, the exportation 
»f machinery, or patterns for its construction. New 
Kocland machinists went to work, built shops, 
nade their own patterns, and produced specimens 
(machinery so much superior in action and prin- 
ciple to European models, that we at once obtain- 
ad the preference in their own market, and now 
annually export large quantities of machinery to 
oder, So itis already with machinery for the 
manufacture of silk. In reeling, and now in wea- 
ving the narrow kinds of siik, such as laces, rib- 
bons, and other goods of that description, we have 
already made great advances on the clumsy and 
il-arranged implements of the old world. 

Inthe manufacture of ribbons, which forms so 
important a branch of the Lyons, or French silk 
manufacture, the foreign workman uses a narrow 
loom, resembling the common hand-loom in either 
respects, and weaving but one piece of ribbon ata 
ime. A machine, called in France a Jacquard, 
isattached to this narrow loom, and regulates the 
pattern of the ribbon, flowers, &c. ‘These looms 
are worked by girls, and these delicate and beauti- 
lul fabrics are the result of their labors. A Jac- 
quard was brought to New-York, and fell under 
ihe notice of Mr. Bergen, an ingenious mechanic, 
and member of the legislature. Mr. Bergen in- 
santly saw that great improvements might be 
nade in the machine and loom, and immediately 


tonstructed one which is worked by power instead of 


he hand, makes seven pieces of ribbon or lace, 
where only one was made inthe French loom, 
al gives the figure, color, or pattern, with equal 
esactuess and greater rapidity. In this single im- 
provement of the ribbon loom, then, five or six- 
eevenths of the labor required abroad is wholly dis- 
peused with, and articles of any pattern can at 
one be furnished. In very narrow patterns, from 
(en to filteen pieces can be woven at once. Such 
‘nprovements at the outset leave noroom for doubt, 
but that when the attention of our artizans shall 
be directed to the manufacture of" silk machinery, 
"eshall soon find our improved processes amply 


‘compensate for any supposed diflerence in the 
rice of labor. 





DEPTH OF FROZEN EARTH IN NORTHERN LAT- 
ITU DES. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


Mr. Schergin, a merchant of Jakutsk in Siberia, 
ae to possess a well from which water might 
€ 


“obtained without being obliged to use melted 
‘lor half the year, commenced boring through 





—_- 


—_ ae ee ~  e 


the frozen earth which always exists at a short dis- 
tance below the surface, with the intention of 
reaching the unfrozen springs below. ‘The place 
is in lat. 62° the themometer in December as low 
as 42° below zero, and in July was 79° above. 
Average temperature 18°. After penetrating 50 
leet, the temperature was found to be 189. 
At 77 feet 19°. At 119 feet 239. At 382 feet 
30°. ‘This rate gives an increase of tempera- 
ture of 1° for every 60 feet; and proves that the 
boring to unfrozen water must equal about 600 feet. 
As a necessary consequence, the large rivers and 
springs in such districts must draw their supplies 
from regions farther south, and below the frozen 
strata, or they would be dry every winter, which 
in Siberia is found to be the tact with most of them. 
Wrangel and Frebre state that in Siberia, in the 
open lands, the surface is thawed during the sum- 
mer to the depth of 2 1-2 to five feet; but that in 
the forests it only reached from 3-4 foot to 1 1-2 in 
depth. This is a curious fact, as showing how 
near vegetation can be brought in contact with ice, 
and that growth in plants depends more on the 


temperature of the air in the spring, than on that 
of the soil. 


ON KEEPING POULTRY. 


From the Maine Farmer. 


Messrs. Editor: :—{ once knew a couple of in- 
dustrious sisters, who lived near a never failing 
brook or stream in Massachusetts, who kept 
generally through the winter 30 geese, male and 
female. They had erected some suitable but not 
costly sheds, in which they had apartments for 
them to lay, set and hatch. ‘Their food in the 
winter was meal of the ‘various kinds, to some 
extent, but principally apples and roots. In the 
summer they had a pasture inclosed with stone 
wall or board fence, which embraced the water.— 
They kept their wings so clipped that they could 
not fly over such fence. ‘Their owners or knew 
(what we all know,) that live geese feathers are a 
cash article, at a fair price. They picked off their 
feathers three times in the season. Those 30 
geese wintered, would arise say 75 goslings or young 
geese, and of course they had that number to dis- 
pose of every fall or in the beginning of winter, 
when they are sent to market, and again picked 
making four times that they obtained feathers 
from those they wintered, and twice from the 
young ones that they killed. 

I tet] the story to induce some family, sisters or 
brothers, fathers or mothers, situate near some 
never failing brook of water, to go and do likewise. 
Those remote from water cannot be benefited by 
the history, yet their friends may; but if I can by 
this account cause one family to partake of the 
benefits of the business, I shall be satisfied. Many 
families there are, in all our towns, so situated 
that they may make the raising of geese a _profit- 
able business; yet perhaps have never thought of 
their privileges. Itis known that we import most 
of our feathers; and is it necessary to send abroad 
for an article so easily produced among us? ‘Those 
who calculate to commence the business must 
prepare for it the ensuing fall, and not kill their 
seese. No one will object to the keeping of even 
more than 30 geese, il’ an enclosure is made suf- 
ficient to keep them at home and out of eee 
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COWS HOLDING UP THEIR MILK. 


From the Maine Farmer. 


Messrs. Editors:—You will recollect that in a 
late No. of the Farmer | mentioned that I had a 
cow that gave very litde milk inthe morning, and 
that she gave more at night as a consequence, 
&c.; and that a Mr. Foss had a cow that did the 
same. I requested the why and wherefore of you 
or some of your correspondents, and also the cure. 
You remark that you had acow withthe same 
complaint, and thought possible some one milked 
her besides yourself. 1 hear that many other 
people are making similar complaints of their cows. 

As I think I have discovered the cause, [ will 
state it as respects mine. She lodges on sand or 

ravel in a yard where there is no sward or orts, 

ay or straw, and during this long spell of wet 
weather herlodginghad beencold. Atthesugges- 
tion of a neighbor, alier the cow was milked at 
night, | sent her back to the pasture where she 
might lay on aledgy warm place, and the cure 
has been effected; whether by this or not you and 
others may judge. I know that in the fall, when 
the weather is colder, and the nights longer, the 


same result does not take place when our cows | 


lay out. But then their hair is longer,—mine 
having recently shed her old hair and the new 
being very short. I wish that others having cows 
that hold up their milk wiiltry my remedy, and let 
me know the result. Sam’. Woop. 


LIQUID LEATHER. 


From the Maine Fariner. 


We have seen it stated that some one in Europe 
has invented what he calls liquid leather. ‘The 
process he keeps a profound secret, but it is said 
the matter is liquid, and may be cast into any form 
such as boots, shoes, &c. 

The material is probably some preparation of 
animal gelantine, at any rate we will guessso. If 
animal gelatine be mingled with the proper quan- 
tity of tannin, such as the strong liquor of hem- 
lock or oak bark, it coagulates and becomes solid. 
Now if the two ingredients can be properly pro- 
portioned, no doubt it can be formed into any shape 
whatever. 

Itis this which changes skins or hides into 
leather. Hides however have fibers which add 
to the toughness and strength of the leather, which 
might not be the case in changing gelatine to 
leather. Some one who has leisure to experi- 
ment upon it, can take glue and bark liquor and 
amuse himself, and perhaps find out something 
new to him, if he don’t get the real secret. Ifyou 
spit into strong bark liquor, a coagulum is formed 
occasioned by the slight quantity of mucus matter 
contained in the spittle. If raw hide be put into 
a Papin’s digester, which is a small steam boiler 
with a safety valve so that the water can be heated 
much higher than boiling water,(212°) and heat- 
ed for some little time, it will become almost wholly 


or quite dissolved, and in this form it might be bet- | 


ter for experimenting upon perhaps than a simple 
solution of glue, which is purer and _ has less ani- 
mal fibre. 

Horns may thus be rendered almost or quite 
fluid in this way, and undoubtedly might be put to 
many more uses than they are at present. 


‘wheat, renders the ripening of corn impos"! 





TO FATTEN POULTRY. 


From the Maine Parny 
An experiment has lately been tried 
geese with turnips cut in small pieces |i 
less in size, and pul into a trough of wat 
this food alone, the effect was that 6 oe 
when lean weighing only 9 Ibs., actual 
20 Ibs. each in about three weeks {attenine 
Malt is an excellent food for geese an) 7 
keys; grains are preferred for the sake of ov 


Of feed. 
& dice, }y 
Crs wi 
C8e, e. 


ly Taine, 


= ° 4 ° . , 
omy, unless for immediate and rapid fattenjy 


grains should be boiled afresh. 

Other cheap artic'es for fattening are oan, 
and treacle ; barley-meal and milk ; boiled oajs »), 
ground mait. = 

Corn before being given to fowls should aly... 
be crushed and soaked in water. The food wii );,, 
go further, and it will help digestion. Heng ;. 
thus have been known to lay during the whole y; 
the winter months. 
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EARLY CUT CLOVER. 


From the Boston Cultivator, 


In 1818, when living on the banks of the Kep- 
nebec, in Maine, we had a fine piece of clover 
that we feared would grow too rank to be relished 
by our cattle. We therefore mowed it on the 
twenty-filth of June when not one-half the heads 
had blown fully out. 

We suffered it to lie in the sun for three days 
—turning it over at night to bring the greenest 
side up to take the dews. On the third day 
was raked and carted. We cannot say we save! 
all the heads and the leaves, but we looked to the 
main chance; we saved the stalks—the substance 
--and our cattle would insist on eating them all. 

In feeding out this hay we could not but no’ 
the difference between a forkful of it and a fork- 
ful of hay cut late. It was apparently one-third 
heavier. Our cattle never throve better on avy 


/hay, and their manure, not black as when the: 


keeping is poor, or late cut hay, looked precise'y 
as if they had been kept partially on Eudian mew. 


TEMPERATURE IN GREAT BRITAIN AND TIE 
UNITED STATES 


From the Genesee Farm. 


While the average temperature of tlie yea" 
England exceeds that of the northern part of & 
United States, the average of the three sume: 
months there, falls very much blow the avers 
of the same months here. ‘Thusin the agriculture 
reports of some of the English counties for last 
year, it was stated that “frosts were frequent ( ; 
ring the months of July and August.” We haw 
been sometimes asked why corn as well as Wi" 
cannot be grownin England. The true rease!'® 
found in this low temperature of the sumo 


monilis ; which while it proves not unfavorab: 
ye. 


ves 


W heat will be best in a temperature that aver" 
from 60 to 70 degrees, as the stalk takes more U0" 
to grow, does not sufler from drought, and gives" 
finer, heavier berry than is usually produced wher 
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oe 
7 mperature is higher. Great Britain is of course 
the “ the best wheat countriesin the world. Corn 
one = contrary will not arrive at maturity under a 
on aeaenie of heat than from 70° to 80°, and if the 
a joe of the three summer months does not 
Hee between 75 and 80, a good crop of corn can 
rea be expected. Thusin England corn will 
oi grown; a law of nature that cannot be 
broken forbids It. 


———— 





CAUSE OF GREATER VALUE OF GYPSUM ON 
: LIMED LAND. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


One of your correspondents, whose communica- 
‘jon you published in the July number of the Re- 
nister, uses the following language. “I can assure 
ou and your readers, that that the use of’ plaster 
of Paris, after lime, works strangely and wonder- 
jlly. You may explain why it is so; for me, it is 
culicient to see and know that it so.” I readily 
saree with your correspondent that in such a case 
‘et is of more importance than theory; but I sup- 
ose most of the readers of the Register will ad- 
mit that fact and theory together, is better than 
either of them separately. Indeed mankind are 
naturally theorizers; that is, when any thing un- 
ysual occurs in the natural world, they are dis- 
posed to inquire into the causes, and however va- 
yable the knowledge the fact above may have 
teen, yet when, in addition to the fact, a know- 
lage of its cause is obtained, it affords an exqui- 
ite pleasure to the mind. Indeed I have long 
been of opinion that one important use of me- 
chanical and chemical philosophy, is, that they 
reuder much of the common business of Jife more 
intellectual, and, on that account, will be more 
relished by men of cultivated minds. I am far, 
however, {rom supposing that this is the only or 
even the principal use of mechanical and chemi- 
wlscience. But I did not sit down to writea 
treatise on the use of science; but to endeavor to 
lunish your correspondent with a theory to ex- 
jin his fact; for, notwithstanding his apparent 
witterence about theory, Iam disposed to be- 
ieve that it will afford him considerable pleasure 
be able not only to say that the fact is so; but 
also to say why it is go. 

| havelong had a theory upon the subject which 
\our correspondent mentions, which, to myself at 
ast, Was entirely satisfactory; so that had [ been 
iueighbor to your correspondent, and witnessed 
‘ie lact which, it seems, was to him strange and 
vouderlul, would have been to me neither the one 
wr the other, but precisely the thing, [ would 
‘weexpected. I will now proceed to explain my 
‘ivory, and the process by which it was obtained. 

there is scarcely any fact more obvious than 
“is, that the great volume or bulk of all vegeta- 
“sis carbon. Although this fact was doubtless 
‘woWn ftom time immemorial, yet it seems to 
“We atiracted no attention in a theoretic point of 
‘eW until modern times. When the attention of 
‘olern chemists was turned to the vegetable de- 
‘ment of science, they naturally inquired, whence 

‘’ how do vegetables obtain the carbon which 
“tsitutes so large a portion of their sub- 


” This was a question not easily answer- 
td, ‘ 


arbon is a simple substance, and insoluble 
Vou. Vil—62 








in water. It is moreover not found to exist in the 
most productive soils, nor even in the richest 
manures. Some chemists, not adverting to the 
fact that carbon is insoluble in water, supposed 
that pulverized charcoal would be an excellent 
manure. A Dr. Ewell, a native of this state, 
published, about the beginning of the present 
century, a book in which he asserted, with great 
apparent confidence, that pulverized charcoal 
would be one of the best of manures. A frend 
of mine who was largely engaged in reetilying 
that abominable thing called whiskey, and conse- 
quently used a large quantity of pulverized char- 
coal, made the experiment. But he found that 
charcoal, though ground as fine as flour was not 
a manure. He might as weil (as Professor 
Armstrong expresses. it,) have used pounded 
glass.* But my friend, the rectifyer of whiskey, 
was not the only person who made the experi- 
ment. Experiments were made in various paris 
of the world, and all with like success, or rather 
want of success. Still, the question whence do 
vegetables obtain their carbon, remained un- 
answered. At length bya variety of experiments 
carefully made, by different experimenters, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world the question was satis- 
factorily answered. Jt is from carbonic acid, that 
vegetables obtain their carbon. The roots of the 
vegetables attract from the soil the water or mois- 
ture mixed with carbonic acid, and as the water 
thus mingled with carbonic acid passes up through 
the tubes of the vegetable, by a process concealed 
from mortal ken, the carbonic acid is deeomposed, 
and when the sun shines on the vegetable, the ox- 
ygen of the acid is breathed forth into the atmos- 
phere and the carbon is retained. ‘This beautiful 
theory is surely as interesting as a view of the 
passage of the Potomac through the Blue Ridge, 
which Mr. Jefferson said, was worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic. Nearly one-half, by weight, 
of limestone, marble, in short of all carbonates of 
lime, is carbonic acid. Quick-lime, or lime when 
vewly burnt, has no carbonic acid, but its attrac- 
tion for carbonic acid is so great, that, if exposed 
to the atmosphere, it soon saturates itself with car- 
bonic acid, and thus returns to the state of a car- 
bonate. When a man then limes his land, he 
mixes with it an article which possesses not only 
the various valuable qualities which you, Mr. 
Editor, have so well pointed out in your invalua- 
ble ‘Essay on Calcareous Manures;’ but, also pos- 
sesses the power of attracting from the atmosphere 
and retaining in the soil ready for use, the very 
thing which furnishes their chief food to all vege- 
tables. 

But the earbonate of lime is a concrete sub- 
stance, and ifs carbonic acid is intimately combin- 
ed with the lime; hence, it will not, we may sup- 
pose, easily yield its acid to the rainsand moisture 
of the earth, and what it does yield, will be part- 
ed from slowly, and in small quantities. But as 
the carbonate of lime possesses various other pro- 
perties besides the one [I have just mentioned, 
when it it first applied to the land, it may produce 
a powertul eflect chiefly by those other properties, 
but ultimately becomes chiefly useful as a deposi- 
tory of carbonic acid. But this acid it parts with 

* See Professor Armstrong’s Essay on Vegetable 
Physiology, July No. of the Farmers’ Register, Chap- 
ter XVI. 
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reluctantly. Then apply alittle plaster of Paris, 
(sulphate of lime) and by their mutual action on 
each other the carbonate of lime easily yields its 
carbonic acids, and the vegetables growing on the 
soil thus having an ample supply of carbon, will 
grow as they had never been seen to grow on that 
soil before. 

Now, your correspondent, to whom this is chief- 
ly addressed, will see what my theory is, and most 
of the steps by which my mind was led to em- 
brace it. He will see, moreover, that it accounts 
for the great effect the plaster of Paris produced 
upon his limed land. Before I conclude, I ought 
to remark that although I have called the above 
theory “my theory,” I do not mean to assert that 
it is exclusively mine. Doubtless the two ideas, 
viz. that one of the chief uses of lime or marl, as 
a manure, is, that it furnishes a supply of carbon- 
ic acid, and that the use of gypsum will facilitate 
the extrication of that acid, have occurred to the 
minds of many other persons; each one may say, 
the theory is mine, but not exclusively mine. It 
is one however which I have entertained for many 
years. 

I entirely agree with your correspondent, when 
he says that “lime only will show where the great 
father of nature has placed the limit of fertility, 
when lime, plaster, and their produce of vegetable 
matter, are turned back and reacted upon.” Clover 
i presume takes badly in the light sandy lands of 
lide-water Virginia. Whenever persons, who 
have brought their lands to moderate state of fer- 
tility, by lime or marl, find this to be the case, let 
waa persons supply themselves with rollers to be 
drawn either by one or two horses. Immediately 
after sowing the clover seed, run a roller over the 
field, and, if the season is not unfavorable, the seed 
will vegetate and grow. When theclover is of 
suitable age, sow gypsum for two years, and dur- 
ing the fall of the second year, be the clover knee 
high, or haunch high, plough it down. Next 
spring plant the field with corn, and go on witha 
judicious rotation of crops, careful husbanding and 
application of putrescent manures, and the next ge- 
neration may see some of the pine barrens of tide- 
_water Virginia producing from twelve to fifteen 
barrels of Indian corn to the acre. 

I have already referred to Professor Armstrong’s 
Essays on Vegetable Physiology, which you have 
been for some time publishing in the Farmers’ Re- 
gistcr. I would recommend them to the especial 
attention of your readers generally, both male 
and female. ‘They are written in a plain, familiar, 
perspicuous style, and contain much interesting 
and valuable information. I fear many of the 
readers of the Register overlook those essays, un- 
der an impression that they are too learned for 
common readers. But, if any intelligent person, 
although without any previous knowledge of che- 
mistry, will begin at the beginning of those essays 
and read them regularly on, lL am much mistaken, 
if he will not find that he can understand them 
with ease, and will find a new and delightful field 
of knowledge opened to his mind. Even those 
who have already some knowledge of chemistry, 
will find them pleasant and useful. SENEX. 
CIRCULAR LETTER OF THE COMMISSIONER 

OF THE PATENT OFFCE. 


[The following letter will best explain its excel- 





Se . 


lent object. It is earnestly hoped that the “is 
the Commissioner for the advancement of ag , 
tural interests may be properly responded to ow 
various individuals to whom the circular } be 


as 
addressed, and his object furthered, and mae _ 


by the proper aid of government.—Ep, F. R} 


Washington City, D. C., Paten 
Office, June Ist, 1839, 

Srr,—During the last session of congress 
act was passed authorizing the Commissions " 
Patents to collect statistics, and in varioys th 
modes, to promote the agricultural interest ofthe 
United States. For this purpose a small ap : 
priation was made. ” 

Deeply impressed with the importance of ;, 
subject, and regarding it as the commencemey, ,' 
a system, which, if properly carried out, will ep, 
fer incalculable benefits on our common country. | 
embrace an early opportunity, very respeectlilly i 
invite your Co-operation in introducing 
seeds which are rare and valuable. ~ 

In calling your attention to this subject, I che. 
rish the belief, that all citizens of the Unite) 
States, who reside or travel abroad, especially the 
diplomatic corps, officers and gentlemen of the 
navy, and commanders of private vessels, will 
cheerfully, eo far as primary duties allow, aid in 
the measures which the national legislature pur. 
poses to accomplish. 

Some general directions for packing the seeds, 
accompany this circular. Please transmit to this 
office such collections as you may make by public 
vessels, (as far as practicable) whose commanders 
are fully authorized to receive the same. Rea- 
sonable freight, however, will be paid by this o!: 
fice for shipment in private vessels. 

An exhibition of the spike of the different grains, 
indigenous and exotic, is contemplated in the new 
Patent Office; hence the importance of sending, 
if possible, a specimen of the original stalk with 
the grain attached. 

I have the honor to be, 
With high respect, 
Yours, obediently, 
Henry L. Evtswortu. 


foreign 


Directions for putting up and Transmitti 
Seeds. 


With a view to the transmission of seeds from 
distant countries, the first object of care is (0° 
tain seeds that are fully ripe, and in a sound a 
healthy state. ‘To this the strictest attentol 
should be paid; otherwise, all the care and troubl 
that may be bestowed on them will have bee 
wasted on objects utterly useless. 

Those seeds that are not dry when gathere’ 
should be rendered so by exposure to the ail," 
the shade. 

When dry, the seeds should be put into pay 
bags. Common brown paper has been found « 
answer well for making such bags. But 2s “ 
mode of manufacturing that paper varies aa 
ferent countries, the precaution should be us 
putting a portion of the seeds in other kinds ° 
paper. Those that most effectually exclude ® 
and moisture are believed to be the best for - 
purpose. {[t would be proper, also, to ae 
some of the seeds in paper or cloth that has” 
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a ; 
jin melted beeswax. It has been recom- 
| that seeds collected in @ moist country, or 
be packed in charcoal. ' 
being put up according to any of these 
ies, the seeds should be enclosed in a box, 
meh should be covered with pitch, to prevent 
- fom damp, insects, and mice, During the 
aah they should be keptin a cool, airy, and 
7 tuations not in the hold of a ship, 
: The oily seeds soonest lose their germinating 
iaculty They should be put into a box with 
“jy earth, in the following manner: first, about 
ne “ncues of earth at the bottom; into this the 
should be placed at distances proportionate 
‘> their size; on these another layer of earth about 
wainch thick; and then another layer of seeds: 
ani soon, With alternate layers of earth and seeds 
util the box is filled within about a foot of the top, 
which space should be filled with sand; taking 
sare that the earth and sand be well put in, that 
‘he seeds may not get out of place. The box 
jould then be covered with a close net-work o:! 
cord, well pitched, or with split hoops orlaths well 

‘tclied, 80 as to admit the air without exposing 
ihe contents of the box to be disturbed by mice or 
jecdent. The seeds thus put up will germinate 
juring their passage, and will be in a state to be 

‘anted immediately on their arrival. 

Although some seeds with a hard shell, such as 
nuts, peaches, plums, &c., do not come up until a 
lng tme after they are sown, it would be proper, 
when the kernel is oily, to follow the method just 
pointed out, that they may not turn rancid on the 
passage. This precaution js also useful for the 
family of laurels, (Jaurinew) and that of inyriles, 
(myrti,) especially when they have to cross equa- 
torial seas. 

To guard against the casualties to which seeds 
ina germinating state may be exposed during a 
long voyage, and as another means of ensuring 
the success of seeds of the kinds here recommend- 
eto be putinto boxes with earth, it would be 
well, also, to enclose some of them (each seed se- 
parately) in a coat of beeswax, and aliterwards 
pack them in a box covered with pitch. 

Itmay not be necessary, in every case, to ob- 
serve all the precautions here recommended in 
regard to the putting up and transmission of seeds; 
but itis believed that there will be risk in de- 
parting from them, in proportion to the distance 
ofthe conntry from which the seeds are to be 
brought, and to the difference of its latitude, or of 
the latitudes through which they will pass on the 
voyage. {t is not intended, however, by these 
‘structions, to exclude the adoption of’ any other 
nodes of putting up and transmitting seeds and 
plants, which are in use in any particular place, 
ond which have been found successful, especially if 
hore simple. And itis recommended, that not 
oily the aid of competent persons be accepted in 
Procuring and putting up seeds and plants, but 
‘at they be invited to offer any suggestions in re- 
“ard to the treatment of the plants during the voy- 
‘ge; and their cultivation <nd use afierwards. 
‘XPERIMENTS ON THE POROSITY OF A MASS 

OF COTTON, 


steepe 
ender 
opasD, 


~ Afier 


{Wwe 
ceeds 


From the Journal! of the Franklin Institute. 


Perhaps you may consider the following pretty 
‘Periment on porosity, worthy of a place in your 
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Journal, Filla common glass tumbler, or other 
vessel, completely with some spiritous liquor, eo 
that a few drops more would cause it to overflow. 
This done, you will find no difficulty in introdu- 


cing into the tumbler, so filled, a whole handful of 
raw cotton. . 

This experiment was suggested by the acciden- 
tal recovery of some wet cotton from a boat which 
had been someiime sunk in the Tennessee river; it 
was found by the workmen that after they had 
squeezed out the water from some cotton, the ves- 
sel in which it had been contained, remained near- 
ly as full as before the cotton was removed. 

Spirits answers better than water, for trying the 
experiment, from the rapidiiy with which they are 
absorbed by the cotton. Several theories were 
started by persons who tried the experiment; such 
as, that the filaments of cotton occupied the vacan- 
cies between the globules of water; or that by its 
capillary action, the cotton subdivided the globules, 
and caused them to occupy a less space, &c.; to 
me, however, it appears to be accounted for more 
satisfactorily, by supposing the fluid to insinuate 
itself between the filaments of cotton, and thus 
permit the latter to occupy no more space than is 
due to their actual solidity. The experiment is 
certainly a beatiful one. 

Very respectfully, yours, &c., 
Joun C. TrRautwine. 

Knozville, Tennesse, June 12, 1839. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF NATIVE MAGNESIA ON 
THE GERMINATION, VEGETATION, AND 
FRUCTIFICATION OF VEGETABLES, 


By Angelo Abbene. 


Among the various causes which produce bar- 
renness in lands, has been enumerated the presence 
of magnesia, because it had been observed that the 
various magnesian soils are steril. This opinion 
has begun to lose credit, since Bergmann, who ex- 
amined the composition of fertile soils, considered 
magnesia as forming one of their principal consti- 
tuents. 

Prof. Giobert has performed a number of expe- 
riments to inquire into the action of native magne- 
sia, which is found in numerous cultivated soils, 
In the environs of Castellamonte and of Baldisse- 
ro, this substance is abundantly dillused in the 
soils cultivated with great success, and which ex- 
hibit a vigorous vegetation. There are many 
districts in Piedmont and elsewhere, where the bi- 
carbonate of lime and of magnesia is abundant in 
the cultivated lands, which produce beautiful 
plants. Giobert concluded from these experiments 
—lIlst, that native carbonate of magnesia is not in- 
jurious to the various functions of vegetables ; 2nd, 
that on account of the solubility of magnesia in an 
excess of carbonic acid, this earth can exercise an 
action analogous to that of lime ; 3rd. that a mag- 
nesian soil may become fertiie when the necessary 
manure is employed. 

From these facts naturally proceeds the conclu- 
sion, that if the magnesia was dissolved in an ex- 
cess of carbonic acid and water, and had entered 
like the lime into the composition of the sap, it 
ought to be found in the plants with the potash, 
lime, oxide of iron, &c. M. Abbene has ascertained 
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‘his by the analysis of the ashes of plants which | may, in the hands of ae easy gardener, be ren 
had grown in magnesiferous mixture. Moreover | dered suitable for it. e have seen very splen|) 
he endeavored to find by comparative experiments, | crops of {ruitupon a very stiff yellow clay, mellow " 
whether the influence of magnesia on vegetation is | down by mixing with it anthracite cog! "4 
analogous to that of lime. The following are the and manure. Aheg 
conclusions he arrivesat: Ist. Nativemagnesia is! ‘The best season for making new plantations 
not only not injurious to the germination, vegetation, | the strawberry is either in spring, at a pretty es . 
and fructification of plants, but, on the contrary, ap- | period, or directly after the beds have cease; “i 
pears to be favorable to these functions. 2nd. | ing, in August. If the latter time is chosen the 
Magnesia being soluble in an excess of carbonic | plants generally get sufficiently well establishe " 
acid, has on vegetation an action analogous to that | bear a considerable crop the ensuing year, 
of lime; and when a soil contains magnesia not| There are various modes in which to plant 4] 
sufficiently carbonated, this defect may be reme- | beds when formed. Some arrange the plants ws 
died by the addition of manure, which by its de-|asto be kept in hills, others in rows, and a 
composition furnishes the necessary quantity of) again, allow them to cover the whole surfio ,: 
carbonic acid ; the amelioration will be much more | the bed. We consider the first method pretorahj. 
efficacious if the soil be frequently disturbed, as | as in that way tbe ground can be kept cultivar, 
then the air will better exercise its action. 3rd. | between the plants; the fruit is Generally harvey 
When lime and magnesia exist in arable lands, the | and finer, being more exposed to the genial inf. 
former is absorbed in preference by the plants on | ence of the sun, and the duration of the bed js 
account of its greater affinity for carbonic acid. | greater. Three or four rows may be Planted in 
4th. In barren magnesian lands, it is not to the | each bed, at a suitable distance apart, and the rp. 
magnesia that the sterility must be attributed, | ners from the rows should be shortened or cut of 
but to the cohesive state of their parts, to the want | about three times during the season. If the planis 
of manure, of clay, or of other composts, to the | are not thriving well, a light top dressing between 
large quantity of oxide of iron, &c. 5th. Barren | the rows in autumn will be of great advantage, 
magnesian soils may be rendered fertile by meansof| Burning off the upper surface of the bed in the 
calcariferous substances, as rubbish, chalk, ashes, | spring has been highly recommended by some per. 
marl, &c., provided the other conditions be fulfilled. | sons, but we have never found it to answer our 
—Jour. de Pharmacie de Janvier, 1839. expectations upon trial. 


rere This fruit receives its name from the very ancient 

custom of placing straw on the beds, between the 
rows of plants, to preserve the berries clean. The 
custom is not yet too antiquated to be of less value 
to those who desire the fruit in its greatest perjec- 
tion. Clean wheat or rye chaff may be substituted 
for straw, and it has the very great additiona! 
advantage of not only preventing most weeds irom 
crowing, by excluding the light, but also, by de- 
composing with considerable rapidity afier th: fruit 
season is past, it contributes much to the enricli- 
ment of the surface soil of the bed. Young au 
strong runners well rooted, should in all cases be 
chosen to form the new bed, and not old plants, or 
those offsets which grow near them. 

There isa fact with regard to the strawberry 
plant little known, the ignorance of which puzzles 
many a good cultivator. ‘This is the existence ol 
separate fertile and steril or barren plants in many 
of the varieties, otherwise plants which produce 
chiefly male, and others that produce only female 
flowers. Botanically, the strawberry should pro- 
duce both stamens and pistils in each flower, an: 
the blossoms should consequently all mature fru. 
This is really the case with the alpine, the wood 
strawberries, &c., but not entirely so with the large 
scarlet and pine strawberries. ‘These latter sor's, 
‘it is well known, produce the largest and fines! 
fruit ; but we very often see whole beds of them ! 
fine flourishing condition, almost entirely unp'- 
ductive. ‘The common parlance in such cases 's 
that the variety has run out, or degenerated; but 
the idea is a confused and ignorant one, while tl 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
STRAWBERRY. 


By A. J. DownineG, Botanic Garden and Nur- 
series, Newburgh, N. Y. : 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


The strawberry is certainly one of the most val- 
uable and delicious ofall the smaller fruits. It is 
not only easily cultivated, yielding an abundant 
crop ina short time, from a very limited space of 
ground ; but while tts pleasant sub-acid flavor is 
agreeable to all palates, and forms one of the most 
delightful additions to the dessert in summer, it is 
also extremely wholesome, never, as is the case 
with most other fruits, undergoing the acetous feér- 
mentation. In some diseases it has even been 
found highly beneficial, and itis affirmed that Lin- 
nzeus was cured of the gout by abundant use of 
the berries. 

The strawberry, through a tow herbaceous 
plant, sends down remarkably strong roots. In 
good suils these are ofien found to penetrate to the 
depth ofeightecn inches or more ina season. It 
is necessary, therefore, to produce a fine bed, that 
the soil be deep as well as rich. Where the sub- 
soil is not positively bad, the ground is always 
much improved by trenching, (two spades deep, ) 
before setting the plants. In doing this, a good 
coat of manure should be deposited between the 
two spits: old garden soils which have been long 


cultivated, are astonishingly improved by this prac- | healthy aspeet of the plants fully proves the vigor 
tice, the whole becoming renewed by the pre- | of the sort. 


sence of the fresh soil ; and the growth of plantsin| ‘The truth is, that in all strawberries of the fore- 


such mould, when again acted upon by the sun| going classes, although each blossom is furnish® 
and air, is of course proportionately vigorous, A 


° . . . ¢ 1é 
with stamens and pistils, yet, in some plants 1! 
deep mellow loam, rather damp than dry, is un- 


— pistils are so few that they can svarcely be ate 
doubtedly the preferable soil for this plant; but | ed; in others, there are scarcely any stamens ) ¢ 
almost any soil for so limited a species of culture, | ible. When the plants bear blossoms furnishe 
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only, (er ina large proportion, } they 
are of course barren } when pwn only are pro- 

iced in abundance, they are fertile. 
had planted SO as 10 bear abundantly, about one 
be | in eight or ten should be staminate or barren 
eeonnint plants ; the others the fertile ones—for 
the lattar only be kept, they alone will also be 
jound unproductive. 

{fany person will examine a bed of the Hudson 
or any of the large scarlet strawberries, when they 
are in blossom, he will discover a great number of 
plants which bear large showy blossoms filled with 
jne vellow stamens. ‘These are the barren plants. 
Here and there, also, he will discover planis bear- 
ine much smaller blossoms, filled with the heads of 
jstils, like a small green strawberry. The latter 
ire the fertile ones, Now the vigor of the barren 
plants isso much greater than thatof the fertile 
ones, and their offsets are so much more numerous, 
that if care be not taken to prevent this, they soon 
completely overrun and crowd out the fertile or 
bearing plants, and to this cause only is to be at- 
ributed the unproductive state of many beds of the 
jarve {ruited strawberries, which are in many in- 
siances perhaps, entirely devoid of fertile plants. 

The proper method undoubtedly is to select a 
(ow fertile plants of each kind, plant them in a 
snall bed by themselves, and allow them to in- 
crease freely by runners; then, on planting, the 
proper proportion could be made and kept up by 
ihe revular clipping of the runners, 

Many of the fine English varieties of straw- 
berry, (Wilmot’s superb, for instance,) are gene- 
rally found worthless here. ‘This is owing, in some 
eases, to the ignorance or want of care of those 
persons who export the varieties, in sending ofien, 
no fertile plants ; in other instances, it is equally 
owing to our negligence here, in net preserving 
the due proportion of barren and fertile plants. 

This peculiarity in the blossoms is very little 
known or understood, even among scientific culti- 
vators. It was first pointed out to us by our es- 
leemed friend, N. Longworth, Esq., of Cincinnati, 
one of our most distinguished western horticultu- 
ists, Its truth we have repeatedly verified, and a 
‘ight examination will convince any person of the 
cause of the numerous worthless yet thrifily look- 
ing strawberry beds throughout our gardens. 

The finest of the large English varieties of this 
uit which we cultivate here is the Bishop’s. It 
isremarkably large, a most abundant bearer, and 
0! superior flavor. Many of the larger berried 
sorls, as the Methven Castle, have been hollow 
and comparatively tasteless, though of uncommon 
‘ze. ‘This variety, however, appear to us to 
wnite all that ean be desired, to constitute a truly 
tne and delicious strawberry. A. J.D. 
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INSECT DEPREDATORS. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
_Of the insect tribes there are many that occa- 


‘ionally prey on the vegetables produced by hu-: 


Man labor, some making their appearance at one 
‘eason, or in some particular year, while others 
are irregular in their visits, and at times disappear 
ot years in succession. Occasionally, too, new 
lepredators make their appearance, or as is most 
Probable, first attract notice by the mischief they 
Produce. Some insects feed only while in the 
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larva state, and hence the mischef they occasion 

|is performed while in that stage of their existence. 
‘Others spend their larva state inactive; but while 
existing as perfect insects, are most destructive ; 
While a few are injurious in both of these states. 
Thus it is, the larvae of the Hessian fly, the cut 
grub and army worms, that occasion such loss to 
the farmer; while the chinch and rose bugs, the 
grasshopper and locust, are injurious only while 
they live as perfect insects. A knowledge of the 
history, habits, periods of existence, and depreda- 
tions of the most formidabje insect depredators 
is very necessary to all classes of cultivators, and 
we mey be permitted to hope that this desideratum 
will be supplied by the gentlemen who are now, 
by authority, engaged in investigating the ento- 
mology of some of the principal states. 

Few years pass, in which, on the whole, more 
injury is not sustained from these pests of agri- 
culture, than has occurred in the present. Some 
districts have, it is true, suffered severely, but the 
insect visitation has not been general, or unusually 
destructive where it has occurred. ‘The three 
principal dep.edators of the present year have 
been the Hessian fly, the chinch bug, and the 
army worm. ‘The first of these has scarcely 
been noticed, and has produced no injury worth 
mentioning, except on the tide water districts of 
the middle and southern states. Here it was very 
prevalent, and lor a timecreated much alarm. At 
harvest, however, the damage, though considera- 
ble, was found to have been overrated ; the very 
fine weather bringing the crop forward in spite of 
the fly. It has hardly been mentioned north of 
the Delaware. ‘The chinch bug is peculiary a 


| 


southern pest, very destructive to crops, and its or- 
igin, habits and transformations, judging from the 
little we have been able to find respecting it, does 
not appear to be at all understood, even in those 


districts where itis most prevalent. ‘These dis- 
tricts are what may be called the first table lands 
of the south, or those lying between tide level 
and the first ranges of highlands. It is described 
as making its appearance in immense numbers in 
the woods, from which it spreads in every diree- 
tion, attacking indiscriminately wheat, corn, and 
indeed the most of the cultivated grains and 
grasses. No method as yet has been jonnd effectual: 
toarrest their progress. ‘Though provided with 
wings, they rarely use them, but march forward 
on the earth, feeding on whatever attracts them 
during their progress. ‘Their disappearance is as 
sudden as their appearance, and apparently equally 
involved in mystery. Aninvestigation of the hab- 
its of this insect is well worthy the study of the 
southern man of science, as its frequent appear- 
‘ance, and the loss it occasions, render it a tormi- 
dable enemy to the farmers of the districts in which 
it most prevails. ‘The army worm is the name 
given to the larva or caterpillar produced by some 
one of the countless family of the moths, though 
what one, does not yet appear to have been ascer- 
tained. It has received.its name from the num- 
bers in which it appears, the seeming order and 
regularity of its movements, and its destructive 
voracity. Wherever it appears, and whichever 
way the dense masses are directed, vegetation dis- 
appears with astonishing celerity. Belore, is the 
garden of Eden; behind is a desolate wilderness. 
The present season it has done much injury in 
'Elinois, parts of Indiana and Michigan; and a few 
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have appeared west of the Mississippi. A few 
years since it committed fearful ravages in Ohio. 
No accurate description of this depredator appears 
to have been published; and for the purpose of aid- 
ing in calling attention to the insect in question, 
we should be much gratified if some of our sub- 
scribers in those districts where it is, or has been 
most abundant, would furnish us an account of 
the worm, ils appearance, ravages, the miller or 
moth that produces it, if known, or any other par- 
ticulars that may be interesting in elucidating its 
character and history. The only method of check- 
ing the march of this insect yet discovered, is to 
plough a deep furrow across the line of progress, 
or around the field to be preserved [rom them, keep- 
ing the sides smooth with the hoe, and the worm 
falling into this furrow, is unable to escape, and 
perishes. ‘The numbers so destroyed in a single 
trench, is almost incredible. 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. 


From Prof. Jackson’s Third Report on the Geology of Maine. 


As I have formerly stated, it is evident from an 
examination of the mineral ingredients of soils, that 
they all originated from the decomposition and dis- 
integration of rocks which for ages have been acted 
upon by air and water; those agents having, by 
their mechanical and chemical powers, shivered 
and crumbled the solid ledges into those pulveru- 
Jent matiers which form the basis of all soils—to 
which, subsequently small quantities of vegetable 
humus are added by the decay of plants. 

Ancient soils. ‘There have been various epochs 
in the earth’s history, when soils were thus form- 
ed, and afier bearing their luxuriant vegetation, 
were reconverted by aqueous and igneous cau- 
ses, into rocks, the structure, and fossil contents 
of which, denote ther origin to have been from 
sedimentary matter,hardened by pressure and heat. 
Thus, when we look back to the epoch of the 
transition formations, we find the rocks composing 
that series to be composed of agglomerated sand 
and pebbles, cemented by clay, which presents it- 
self'in an indurated form, the result of igneous 
action. Marine shells, contained in the grau- 
wacke rocke just described, evince that this deposit 
was chiefly formed beneath the waters of the sea, 
while some portions of it were deposited in fresh 
water, as proved by the presence of certain plants, 
peculiar to bogs and lakes. The slates of this 
formation contain prints and casts of numerous 
plants—such as ferns, equisetacew, lepidodendra 
and stigmarice; while beds ofanthracite coal show- 
ing by their structure and composition their veg- 
etable origin,are also included between the strata. 

Now it is evident, that the above mentioned 
plants could not have grown without a soil, and 
the rocks in whch they are imbedded bear every 
proof that they were once in that condition. 

Secondary soils. We come next to the secon- 
dary epoch, and here again we are astonished io 
find proofs of a numerous succession of a!terna- 
ting beds of soil, each having, for long periods of 
time borne their perennial verdurc of intertropical 
plants, allied to those above noticed, but more com- 
plicated and perfect in their structure. ‘The sand- 
stones and shales of this formation are vast herbaria 
of ancient vegetation, and their strata contain, well 
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preserved between their sheets, perfect im oa 
sions of numerous genera of plants, the ¢ yee: 
of which are now extinct. Large trunks * a 
are also exposed by opening coal mines and 

, J and quar. 
ries of sandstone, while the numerous and je; 
rated strata of coal itself also bear ample ~~ 
of their vegetable origin. Prools 

Here, then, we have another epoch hi 

. » At which 
soils existed, produced their abundant vegeta: 
stored the earth with fuel, and then were tay 
veried into solid rocks, to be again subjected to th 
wear and tear of elemental strife. , 

The tertiary epoch was of a milder ¢ 
and but little disturbance of the solid rocks 
to have been effected during those submersion; 
when the plastic clay, calcareous marls and strat, 
of perfectly preserved marine shells, were depo. 
sited. ‘These sedimentary matters appear to haye 
resulted from a slow and gradual deposition of clay 
and other fine sedimentary matter, which beneath 
the sea, became soon inhabited by numerous shel! 
fish, and were imbedded in succession as we pow 
find them, since the elevation of the land above 
the encroachments of the sea. 

When we consider the several periods whieh | 
have briefly mentioned, it will at once reveal to any 
reflecting persons, that the world has been during 
the lapse of inconceivable ages, subject to great 
revolutions in its geological organization. At one 
time, the rocks are worn down into soils, and 
bear their vegetation—then continents were sunk 
in the ocean’s depths, and subsequently were 
raised again, the soils having in the mean time 
been converted into rocks. By such conside- 
ration, we soon learnto respect the antiquity o/ 
the world; and knowing that such records are le- 
gibly written on the tablets of stone, we feel a nat- 
ural desire to read and understand their meaning. 

Ancient alluvial soils, or diluvium. Subsequent 
to the epochs of which [ have spoken, we find 
that another scene of violence disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the great deep, and the northern ocean 
was hurled, with its seas of ice, over the land, 
sweeping the loose materials from the very moun- 
tain tops, and depositing them far south of their 
former resting places—while the grooves, scratches 
and water marks upon the surlace of the fixed 
ledges, show the direction in which the current 
passed. By such a flood, (proofs of which are 
nearly universal in Maine, as elsewhere, ) the sol's 
were transported and commingled, so that we 
rarely find a soil similar to the rocks beneath 1, 
but identical with that derived from other rocks 
which occur to the north and northwest. Having 
already cited so many localities in proof of this 
position, I shall not here recapitulate, and the 10- 
telligent observer will find so many illustrations In 
Maine, to satisfy his rational curiosity on the sub- 
ject, that he need not long remain in doubt as © 
the facts. “| 

Modern alluvial soils. The present causes whit) 
act upon the solid rocks, are both chemical and me 
canical, Oxigen,from the atmosphere and from W : 
ter,is constantly affecting some portions of the work, 
especially where the rocks contain pyrites. ee 
torrents, brooks, and even rain, are gradua , 
sweeping away the solid rocks, by their continur 
action; but more powerful than all others, 1s "* 
action of freezing water, which, by an almost ir" 
sistibly expansive force, rends all rocks into ™ <i 
water can find a passage; and crumbles down thost 
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eh are porous in their structure. Upon the 
a ihe sea ever beating the solid rocks and hurl- 
eo loose fragments with the force of batter- 
nS irdnance against the shores, wears away the 
ies the detritus being either spread out on the 
voto or silted up at the mouths of harbors and 
estuaries. 

Alluvial soils are produced by the transportation 
of fine particles, by aqueous agency, from higher 
<ources, and are especially brought down and de- 
sited during freshets, when a river bursts its 
sonfines, and being diminished in its velocity, de- 
‘osits its sedementary matter over the intervales. 
The force of the wind is also constantly removing 
fine particles of soil from one district to another, 
and the dust of ages is of greater importance than 
;;commonly believed. Knough has been said on 
his subject to excite inquiry, and to stimulate 
others to look over the pages of nature, for their 
own satisfaction, and this is all that can be ex- 
pected from introductory remarks, such as I now 
offer to the reflecting observer. 

It must not be expected that any one locality is to 
furnish all the data for the elucidation of a gene- 
ral theory; but a discriminating eye will quickly 
select such as may bear upon the subject in ques- 
ion. Books, relating the observations and expe- 
rience of others, should also serve to guide those 
who may engage in this study. 





THE TOMATO PLANT A PROTECTION FROM 
CHINCH-BUG—AND BUCKWHEAT FROM THE 
TURNIP FLY. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Indian Creek, Lancaster, Jug. 7th, 1839. 

The chinch-bug has made its appearance in this 
county, but too late I hope to injure very mate- 
rially the growing crop of corn, which is now, by 
lar the most promising [ have ever seen in this 
region. If this little insect is as destructive as it 
has been represented to be, to wheat, oats and 
corn, should I live to the next seeding and plant- 
ing season, [ for one shall seed and plant with se- 
lous apprehension of reaping and gathering a 
short crop. Perhaps I have done wrong to enter- 
ain and express such apprehension, I write as if' I 
had forgotten there is an all-wise and omnipotent 
being who never uses his chastening rod but for 
the good of his intelligent creatures; and I am 
convinced when the destructive insect has done 
that “whereunto it was sent,” it will disappear, and 
not till then, and that there isa “thus far’ for it 
0 go, and “no farther.” But, sir, while I enter- 
‘ain this opinion, I feel it to be my bounden duty 
(0 Use every means to repel this destructive inva- 
der of our fields. So far as I am informed all e! 
forts heretofore made have had no good effect. A 
fact was a few days part stated to me by a gentle- 
nan of this county, which [ think ought to be 


‘ommunicated to you as the editor of a valuable | 


‘gricultural paper, in order that the information 


lay be made general. The gentleman alluded to | 


4st spring carried out and manured a piece of 
“found with ashes and scrapings from around his 
— and yard, in which were a quantity of to- 
le — that vegetated ; in working his corn he 
; anding between the hills of corn plants on 

out an acre of land; now the fuct intended 





to be communicated is, that in all this acre of land 
not one stalk of corn has been touched by the 
chinch-bug, while all around about has been fired 
or rather sucked dry by this insect. About two 
acres were manured with ashes and scrapings, 
and the Pptonee thinks the tomato plants alone 
protected the corn among which they grew, there 
being no difference in the land, or quality or quan- 
tity of the manure applied. [ mentioned this state- 
ment to a gentleman in Northumberland, who 
seemed to be at once convinced that the tomato 
plants protected the corn, for said he, “I know that 
the little bug which is so destructive to cucumber 
vines will never show itself on them if tomato 
plants are growing among them.” I have thus, 
sir, made to you the above statement to use as you 
please. But I do not stand sponsor for the tomato 
plant. 

As the turnip sowing season is near at hand, I 
will mention (as worthy of notice at least,) that a 
gentleman residing not far from Baltimore told me 
that to mix or sow a small portion of buck wheat 
with turnip seed would certainly prevent the fly 
(which is often so destructive to early sown tur- 
nips) from injuring them. He said that the fly 
greatly preferred feeding on the buck wheat, and 
would not touch the turnip as long as there was 
any wheat for it to feed on. 

Respectfully yours, 
Ratepnu EpMoNDs. 


SAVING CLOVER SEED. 


From the Franklin Farmer. 


The difficulties of saving the seed are imaginary; 
the process is simple and easy. Afier the clover 
field has been cut or grazed, let the second come 
on. When about two-thirds of the heads have 
turned brown, cut with a cradle, throwing the grass 
into double swaths, and cure. When cured, rake 
up in the morning while the dew is on, into con- 
venient parcels for loading with a pitchfork, and, 
as soon as all danger from heating is obviated, get 
it under shelter, either in the barn, or protected in 
the field. Be careful not to put it away while any 
moisture remains in the plants; and on the other 
hand, don’t handle it rudely when very dry, where 
you don’t want the seeds to fal!, for in that condi- 
tion the heads spend freely. Having sheltered 
it, you may wait, if you choose, till winter affords 
leisure for thrashing or treading out. Sow inthe 
chaff, as it is more certain than the cleaned seed. A 
bushel in the chaff will abundantly seed an acre; 
but we would advise the mixture of blue grass, ti- 
mothy, and orchard garss with it. We shall say 





more of sowing, however, at more seasonable date. 

The second crop produces more seed than the 
irst, and hence the economy of the first cutting or 
grazing the field; though from that cut for hay, a 
prudent, careful husbandman might easily save 
enough seed for his own use. It is believed that 
‘more seed may be saved by mowing when about 
two-thirds of the heads have tutned brown than at 
any other period, because, if cut sooner, too many 
seeds are unripe, and if later, too many shatter 





the heads break off and fall through the fingers in 
cradling, cover with cotton or linen cloth. Every 
| farmer may easily save his own seed. 





out of the heads in cradling and handling. If 
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MANURE FROM PEAT AND LIME. 


From the Third Annual Report on the Geology of Maine. 


Peat also: occurs abundantly in the same mea- 
dow, and by a little chemical skill may be converted 
into an excellent manure by means of a mixture 
of lime and a little barn-yard manure, or any ani- 
mal matter. Thus three or four cords of the peat 
mixed with one cord of animal manure, and treated 
with a cask or two of slaked lime, will make a 


compost superior in value to five cords of the best! 


stable manure alone. ‘They ought to be placed in 
alternating layers, thus: 
PEAT, 





LIME, 





ANIMAL MANURE, 





PEAT, 


&e. 
The whole forming a regular compost heap. 
The chemical reactions which follow are chiefly 
thus : 

The lime extricates a large quantity of gaseous 
ammonia from the animal matter, which is ab- 
sorbed by and enters into combination with the 
peat, and is thus retained ready for use in the state 
of ulmate or geat of ammonia—(a most powerlul 
manure)—and the lime becomes completely car- 
bonated or air slaked by the carbonic acid given 
out during fermentation, and in this state is a pro- 
per and permanent ameliorator of the soil. ‘The 
peat is converted into a powder and soluble pulp, 





and becomes more suitable for the nutriment of 


plants. While if lime and animat matter was 
used in excess we shall have also a considerable 
quantity of carbonate of ammonia, in the peat, 
a well known and powerlul saline manure. 

In case the soil is sandy, the clay marl, neutra- 
Jized with lime, is the most proper amendment for 
it, and such is generally the condition of the fields 
in Saco, so that by a proper use of this marl the 
happiest effects may be realized by the farmers in 
that town. 

I could quote other instances of the kind, but 
the above fully illustrates my meaning, and will 
show how favorable an influence scientific know- 
ledge would exert in agriculture, were it more ge- 
nerally appreciated. 

The principles which [I have laid down, have 
been adopted by several distinguished farmers of 
Massachusetts, and their experience most fully 
corroborates the truth of the theory inculcated. 
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A more intimate knowledge of the naty 
perties of peat, which can be obtained 
scientific examination of its constituent parts Wy,)" 
enable farmers more justly to appreciate thie 
able species of land. It is from a want ac 
knowledge, that our extensive tracts of |oy ~ 
dow and swamp lands have hitherto been at 
ed of little, or no value. Allow me to say — 
[ know of no way, in which you could rep, 
more essential service to the public, more i 
cially to farmers, than by enabling them to ,,, 
vert their unproductive and unsightly bogs oe 
morasses into luxuriant fields, and evurces o 
wealth. I consider my peat grounds by th 
most valuable part of my farm, more valuable 1) . 
my wood lots for fuel, and more than double he 
value of'an equal number of acres of my uplanis 
for the purposes of cultivation. ° 

‘In addition to these, they furnish an inexhausi. 
ble supply of the most essential ingredient {or th, 
manure heap. A statement of the uses, to whici 
[ have appropriated peat lands, and my manave. 
ment of them, though very imperlect, may gerya 
to give you a partial conception of their value ani 
uses, and at the same time enable you to see how 
important it is that the farming community shoulj 
have more information on this subject. 

‘In the first place they are valuable for fuel, | 
have for twenty years past resorted to my peat 
meadows for fuel. ‘These, with the prunings of 
my fruit trees, and the brush from my uncleared 
lands, have given me my whole supply. The 
prunings and brush are bound in bundles, anj 
housed, and with the heip of a small bundle of 
these faggots, and peat, a quick and durable fire 
ismade. I[t gives a summer-like atmosphere, ani 
lights a room better than a wood fire. The smoke 
from peat has no irritating effect upon the eyes, 
and does not in the slightest degree obstruct respi- 
ration, like the smoke of wood ; and it has none 
of that drying, unpleasant eflect of a coal fire. 
The ashes of peat are, to be sure, more abundant, 
but not more troublesome, and are less injurious to 
the furniture of a room, than the ashes of coal. 

“The best peat is found in meadows, whicl 
have for many years been destitute of trees, aut 
brush, and well drained, and where the surface 
has become so dry, and the accumulation of de- 
cayed vegetable matter so great, that but lite 
grass or herbage of any description is seen upon 
the surface. If the meadows are suffered to te 
main in a wet and miry condition, the wild grasses 
and coarse herbage will continue to grow, and the 
peat be of alight and chaffy texture, filled wit! 
undecayed fibrous roots. By draining they e- 
come hard, and the peat becomes compact aud 


’ Sir, that 


I need but appeal to the experience of one of’! solid, and the cutting out, and carrying off greatly 
our most intelligent farmers in Massachusetts, | facilitated. A rod square, cut two spittings dee) 
Elias Phinney, Esq., of Lexington, to demon- ‘each spitting of the length of eighteen inclies, 
strate the correctness of the rules we have laid | will give three cords when dried. [t may be cul 
down, with regard to the use of peat for compost | from May to September. If the weather in a 
manure, or to the beautiful farm of Benjamin | tumn be very dry, the best time for cutting will be 
Bussey, Esq. of Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, where | from the middle of August to the middle of Sel 
similar results have been obtained. tember. If cut the latter part of summer, or eat'y 

Lexington, January 30, 1830. | i aan _— inane, ganiny: aA obs ‘ 
Wiis Cenamnnetls aaa liable to crack and crumble, as when cut ea'y 
’ ‘summer. ‘The pieces are taken out with an ist! 

“Dear Sir :—I herewith send you a sample of} ment made for the purpose, from two to three I 
my peat. Iam very desirous of availing myself’) ches square ; and if of good quality will sirn 
of the benefit to be derived from a chemical analy- | about one-half in drying. Itis considered a day * 
sis of the same, which you kiudly offered to make. | work for a man, a boy aud a horse, to cut oul and 
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oread a.rod square. ‘The man euts it out, and 
it upon a light kind of drag, made for the 
yt e.and it is drawn off by the horse, and 
ei by the boy as thick as the pieces can lay 
5 aoe Afier becoming dry enough to handle 
nout breaking, it is made into piles, cob-house 
“hion of from twelve to twenty pieces ina pile. 
it will then require about four weeks of dry wea- 
iher to render it fit to be housed foruse. ‘The top, 
turf, is thrown back into the pifs, from which 
the peat 1s taken 5 and if well levelled, and the 
sound drained, it will, after the first year, give a 
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jarge crop of foul meadow, or other lowland grass. 
Peat, taken from land which has been many years 
jrained, when dried, .is nearly as heavy as oak 
wood, and bears about the same price in the 
market. 

“The value of peat and swamp lands for tillage, 
snow pretty well known, and acknowledged. 
Some years since, f occasionally sold to my neigh- 
bors a few rods of my peat land, yearly, to he cut 
out for fuel, at three doilars per rod, being at the 
rate of four hundred and eighty dollars per acre ; 
but finding this sum to be less than its value for 
cultivation, especially-when laid to grass, | have 
declined making further sales at that price. I 
ave raised upon my reclaimed meadows, seventy- 
five bushels of corn, five hundred bushels of pota- 
oes, or from four to five tons of the best hay, at a 
firstand second cutting, to the acre, at a less expense 
of labor and manure, than would be required to 
produce half this crop upon uplands. ‘To render 
these lands productive, they should be thoroughly 
drained, by digging a ditch around the margin of 
the meadow, so as to cut off the springs, and re- 
ceive the water, that is continually flowing in from 
the strrounding uplands. Ifthe meadow be wide, 
aditch through the centre may be necessary, but 
this will be of no use without the border ditches. 
This being thoroughly, done, and the surplus water 
all drawn off} the next step is to exterminate the 
wid grasses, and herbage of every kind, that 
gow upon the surface. To effect this, the method 
heretofore generally, and now by some pursued, is 
wocover with gravel or sand, top-dress with ma- 
nure, sow the grass seed, and then rake, or bush it 
over. This, for the first year or two, will’ give a 
good crop of hay ; but afier this I have invariably 
oundthat the more coarse and hardy kids of 










wild grass would work their way through the sand, | 
orgravel, and entirely supplant the cultivated grass- 
when the whole must have another covering, 
ot be abandoned as worthless. If to be planted 
with corn, or any of the root crops, my course has 
ween to turn over the turf-or sward with a plough | 
having a wrought iron share or coulter, ground to 
asharp edge in the driest season, say in the month 
September, roll down as hard as possible, carry 
inthe winter a sufficient top dressing of com- 
pos! twenty cart-loads to the acre, and in the 
Pring plant with corn, or roots, without disturb- 
ug the sod. When the corn or roots are taken 
ol; thetsurface is made smooth with the cultivator, 
«hoe and harrow, and late in November, or just 

re the heavy frosts set in, sow with herd’s 
grass and red-top seed, halfa bushel of the former 
' - one bushel of the latterto the acre. ‘The field 
\ *nrolled, which completes the process. If the | 
1 ‘ough does not turn the sods smooth, it will be ne- | 
“sary to follow it with the bog hoe, to level the | 
feven places. By keeping the sod undisturbed | 

You, VII—63 





in the cultivation, a more firm and compact surface 
is fofmed, upon which oxen. or horses may work, 
generally, without danger of miring. If the land is 
intended for grass, without the intervention of a 
hoed crop, the turfis turned over with the plough, 
as.belore stated, in August or September, or as 
early as the surface becomes dry enough to admit 
the oxen or horses upon it; then follow with the 
bog hoe, and turn over such parts as the plough 
lias left unturned, make the whole smooth with 
the hoe, and late in November, spread on a top- 
dressing of compost, not less than twenty cart-loada, 
made half of loam, and half of stable-manure, to 
the acre; then sow the grass seed, and bush, and 
rolldown. Ifthe ground be miry, so as to render 
the use of the plough impracticable, the bog hoe 
must be resorted to, and the whole turned over by 
hand, and top-dressed, and seeded to grass, as 
above stated. ‘The cost of turning over with the 
hoe, will be twenty dollars per acre, at the usual 
price of Jabor. ‘This mode of culture completely 
subdues the natural wild grasses, and gives a com- 
pact and rich surface of -vegetable mould, which 
will give an abundant crop of the best English hay 
for four or five years, without the aid of more ma- 
nure. Jf the sod is disturbed and attempted to be 
pulverized in the course of the cultivation, the sur- 
face, when Jaid to grass, will be loose and spongy— 
and extra top-dressing of loam and manure will 
be required, and after all, the surface will not be- 
come so compact, nor the produce by ahy means 
so great. Should meadows be found too sofi and 
miry to admit of their being ploughed in the sum- 
mer, or autumn, and the expense of turning with 
the hoe shou!d be thought.to be too great, | would 
advise ploughing in the spring, when the {frost ig 
out, to the depth of three or four inches, carting on 
the manure, and then sowing or planting at a con- 
venient and preper season. . The art of reclaiming 
these low meadows, consists in taking off all thesur- 
plus water by judicious draining, and in thoroughly 
exterminating the natural herbage and grasses. 
This being effected, we have our rich bottoms, 
equally as productive as the deep alluvials of the 
west, and obtained at a cost and sacrifice infinitely 
less. 

“The third particular, in which peat lands may be 
considered Valuable to the farmer, consists in fur- 
nishing him with a very important ingredient for 
his compost. Peat is made up principally of de- 
composed vegetable substances, with a portion of 
the lighter particles of vegetable mould, washed in 
from the surrounding highlands. But when taken 
fresh from the pit, it contains certain antiseptic 
properties, injurious to vegetation, which must be 
absorbed, or neutralized, by acombination with other 
substances, in order to render it food for plants. 
This may in some measure be effected by expo- 
sure to the action of the air and frost. Where the 
surrounding uplands are composed of gravel or 
sand, the peat or swamp mud may be called sili- 
cious, and is less valuable for manure, especially if 
the adjacent uplands rise abruptly; when com- 
posed principally of clay, the peat is aluminous— 
this is fi@quenily foand resting oa beds of marl, and 
is considered much richer, aud more valuable for 
the compost lieap. 

“T have annually, for some years past, used on 
my farm some hundreds of loads of peat mud, 
which is either thrown into my hog stye, or mixed 
with fresh stable dung, or with lime. When 
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mixed with green stable manure, the proportions 
are two parts of peat mud to one of dung; and I 
am confident, from repeated experiments, that a 
load of this compost, well mixed and fermented, 
will give as great a produce, and a more perma- 
nent improvement to the soil, than thesame quan- 
tity of stable manure. I[n this opinion, [ am not 
alone, Other accurate and intelligent cultivators, 
have made similar experiments with similar 
results. 

“The vegetable substances of which peat is 
composed having been decomposed in stagnant 
waters, they have not passed through a putrefac- 
tive fermentation, and are therefore supposed to 
retain much of their natural oils, gums and acids. 
Peats, in this region, are also supposed to contain 
portions of sulphate of iron, or copperas, oxide of 
iron, &c. This opinion is formed from noticing 
the difference between the effect produced by 
using the peat mud on ground, when first taken 
out of the meadow, and that which is produced 
after fermentation, with stable manure, or by mix- 
ing it with lime. ‘The ashes of peat have little or 
no perceptible effects, when used alone, but by 
mixing them with Jime, they become a valuable 
manure. | 

‘That our peat may possess other and different 
properties, whieh are in a great or less. degree in- 
jason to plants, is highly probable. These. can 

e detected and remedied only by the aid of sci- 
ence. It is to the agricultural chemist, that the 
practical farmer must look for a developement of his 
resources, to remove the obstacles which impede 
his progress, and to impart that information which 
will give confidence to action, and a successful is- 
sue to labor. 

‘“With an earnest desire that you may persevere 
in your useful labors, 

Iam, dear sir, 
With the highest respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
KE. Purnney.” 


_ Having, two years since, given Dr. N. C. Keep 
some instructions, relating to the management of 
peat compost, that gentleman communicated them 
to his father, an old and intelligent farmer, resiaing 
at Longmeadow, upon the Connecticut river ; and 
the experimental trial having been made to his 
satisfaction, he politely furnishes me with the {ol- 
lowing interesting statistics : 


“To CHuartes T. Jackson, State Geolo- 
gist, &c. 

“Dear Sir:—Being much indebted to you for 
information in regard to the use of peat, as a ma- 
nure, and the mode in which its acid properties may 
be not only neutralized, but made a most valuable 
food for plants, 1 beg leave to state, that in the fall 
of 1836, 1 took from my bog about three cords of 
peat, and placed it in a pile on the nearest solid 
land, inthe woods. It remained there undisturbed 
unti! sometime in November, 1837. By the ac- 
tion of the frost of the preceding winter, and the 
heat of the summer, it had lost much of its adhe- 
sive property, and was greatly reduced in weigh. 

‘I now brought it home, and while one was un- 
loading, another sifted in lime with the hand, (i: 
having been previously slaked to a fine powder, ) 
ut the rate of one bushel to a cord of peat. Lime 
having been thus scattered evenly through the 





whole mass, nothing further was done to it ony: 
about the middle of next May. Observing mm 
the manure had been removed from the barn. wee 
that a considerable quantity of water rt dy, 
rains had collected itself’ in the lowest part "1 
yard, (say six or eight barrels,) I had the the 
removed into it. ‘The garnet-colored wash or 
the yard was rapidly and entirely absorbed i : 
lowed it to remain in this situation until the bg / 
June, during which time its color had les 
from mahogany to a jet black. Fermentation (ij 
not take place. 

“By the successive action of the frost, lime, 

. » and 
the wash of the yard, the sensible qualities of the 
peat had very much changed. When first taker 
from the bog, it was pulpy and very adhesiye_ 
could be spread like butter; nowit was a fine 
powder, having entirely lost its peculiar adhesive 
properties. 

“I used the manure thus prepared, for squashes 
—planting fifteen rods of ground, very sandy and 
much exposed to drought. After the manure had 
been dropped, (one shovel full in a hill,) I gprin. 
kled a little lime in each hill, directly upon the 
peat. Upon this, I planted-the autumnal marrow 
squash. ‘The seeds came up well, and the plants 
were of a healthy color. Some of the plants were 
entirely destroyed, and all.of them badly eaten by 
insects; the yellow bug was most destructive, 
The plants, after they had recovered from this 
shock, grew more rapidly than any that I had be- 
fore witnessed. ‘The color of the vines, and the 
rapidity with which they covered the ground, were 
most convincing proofs to my mind that they were 
perfectly healthy, and well supplied with nutriment, 
In the severe drought which came on in the sun- 
mer, these vines, for many weeks, did not appear 
to suffer, while others of a similar kind in the 
neighborhood, were dead and dying. The result 
was, that notwithstanding the lang continuance of 
the drought, in which nearly ail our potatoes, peas, 
&c, were killed, these squashes were preserved, 
and yielded a middling crop. 

“T also used the compost, as akove, on inter- 
vale land, hear the Connecticut river, soil alluvia, 
no stones or gravel—can be easily compressed, 
does not-bake in the sun—has been cultivated for 
more than one hundred and fifty years, and yields 
a very scanty crop, without manure. The com: 
post was spread over the ground, and ploughed in, 
at the rate of nine cordsto the acre of ground; 
thus prepared, I planted thirty rods with sugat 
beets—distance between the rows, eighteen inches 
—hills eight inches—one seed ina hill. ‘The seeds 
proved bad, not more than one-third coming up— 
yet I had 116 bushels of beets; while above an acre 
of the same land, manured with the best stable 
manure, at the rate of twelve cords to the acre, 
did not produce one hundred bushels. Two rows 
of’ potatoes were planted next the beets; the land 
had been designed for beets, and was prepared prt 
cisely thesame. Between these two rows and more 
than an acre immediately adjoining, (where alae 
quantity of best barn-yard or animal manure We 
used,) there was a very perceptible difference " 
favor of the former. I also planted a few hills of 
potatoes on very sandy land, in the latter patt® 
June. Into the hills I put peat, which had or 
saturated with lye, from the bottom of a soap re 
—no lime. The tops of these potatoes, during ™ 
whole drought, were of the most living gi 
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st luxuriant growth that I ever beheid. 
and the Pr killed by ater inthe fall, before 
They ‘vy, The potatoes were small. — 
Dae cpnclusion, I would mention, that I am so 
M njeased with the result of these experiments 
yr Saal scale, that I am now preparing one 
bondre time, and allthe animal manure | can 
ae to enrich as fast as possible my whole farm. 
ORs ense. Iget out my peat by ox-team and 
art. Three men can, in this way, get out eight 
- per day, $4.00; price of lime, $1.50 per 
ry My peat being three and a half miles from 
my harn, that portion of it which f bring home, I 
estimate to cost me, lor carting, one dollar per 
~ord. The peat and the lime for the compost— 
ysing one third of a cask of lime to a cord of peat 
_then, cost me, on the ground near the peat bog 
_three cords of peat, $1.50—one cask of lime, 
g1.50; that which I cart home, $1.00 per cord 
ore. 
mu intend to put about one-sixth part of animal 
manure, but as it cannot be purchased in any ad- 
equate quantity, it is more difficult to fix a price. 
The nearest place where livery stable manure is 
sold, is four miles ; price there, per cord, $3.00— 
cost of carting, $1.50, 
Five cords of peat, delivered, - 7.50 
Two and one third cask of lime delivered, 3.50 
One cord livery stable. manure,  “ 4.50 


$15.50— 
divided by six--the number of cords, not estima- 
ting the increase of quantity from the bu!k of the 
lime—gives the cost, two dollars and fifiy-eight 
cents, delivered—or one dollar and fifty-eight cents 
per cord, at the peat bog. lia 
(Signed) ~§ Samvet Keep. 


“Dear Sir :—Herewith are the facts, collected 
with care, at my request, by my father, Samuel 
Keep, of Longmeadow. My own opinion is, 
that anew era has begun inagriculture. The 
quantity of one-third of a cask of lime to a éord, 
was selected in the absence of chemical experi- 
ments, to determine how much was absolutely 
needed to neutralize the ulmic acid, because he 
prefers to put on ten to twelve cords to the acre 
—and twelve cords would take four casks of lime 
tothe acre. If lime was as cheap asin Maine, he 
would probably have putin more. Not withstand- 
ng the expense appears to be great, my father 
els confident that he gets a better article in com- 
post at $2.58, than the livery stables furnishes at 
$3.00, with the additional cost to him of $1.50 


br carting, making #4.50. 
N.C, Keep.” 





THE CANTON MULBERRY. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


ln my estimate of the comparative value of se- 
eral varieties of the mulberry, which recently ap- 
eared in the Farmers’ Register, the Canton occu- 
pes the third place. As its growth advances, 
a ‘t appears to be more valuable, and I 
ie “onstrained to place it next to the morus mul- 

aulis. It grows very rapidly, is easily propa- 
led from cuttings, and its leaves are about three- 


d fifiy cords of peat, and filiy casks of 


| fourths the size of those of the multicaulis. Tis 
‘mulberry I procured from Mr. J. Mason, Jr. of 
George ‘Town, D. C. and by a letter recently re- 
ceived from him, I am informed that he has some 
of this variety from roots, 8 feet high, and from 
cuttings but little inferior, I presume they were 
planted on very rich soil; but its chief value in my 
view, consists not merely in its large leaves, but 
in its adaptation to poor soils. Any mulberry 
which does not possess the latter quality will not 
suit a large portion of Maryland and Virginia. 
My object in writing is to circulate correct infor- 
mation, and whenever I find that I have promul- 
gated an error, I hope I shall always possess the 
frankness to acknowledge it. 
Layton Y. ATKINS. 
Stafford, dugust, 1839. 


We had received previously from another highly 
respectable source a commendatory article on the 
Canton mulberry, which we had declined insert- 
ing, because, first, one such, to the same general 
purport, had before been published, and secondly, 
lest the piece might have been supposed to bea 
salesman’s advertisement in disguise—which we 
would be unwilling should be charged against any 
article in this journal. A place for the foregoing 
piece is claimed, and of course conceded, on the 
ground of justice, and for the correction of previous 
error of the writer.—Eb. F. R, 





SOILS ENTIRELY OF LIME. 


To the Editor of the Farmars’ Register. 


A valuable communication on the subject of 
lime, one of the most interes‘ing to the agricultu- 
ral community in your Register for June, has in- 
duced me to give you two facts relating to ihat 
species of manure, stimulant, or whatever it may 
be termed. ‘The first five or six lines of the above 
communication induced me to believe it would be 
a proper moment to give them to your readers. 
Along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, the bay of 
Mobile, and reaching up into the mouths of the ri- 
vers emptying into each, there are formed extensive 
marshes, and islands entirely so. On those marshes 
we frequently find, what are termed shell banks. 
Those banks are atdistant periods covered with 
water, and a deposite of blatk earth is found more 
or less amongst the shell which is uniformly more 
or less mouldered. Some of those banks are not 
covered for many years, and in this case indicate 
but little earthy matter amongst the shell. Oppo- 
site the town of Mobile one of those banks is 
found considerably elevated ; no person now living 
knows when it was covered with water. Con- 
taining about one and a half acre, it rises like an 
old remains of a mound. It has been cultivated 
for many years; when not cultivated, throws up 
a singularly rank grass; no spot of soil on the 
Mississippi or in Ohio, Kentucky, &c., can exceed 
iLin producing annual vegetation of any and every 
plant—beets, cabbage, corn, or sugar cane. Now 
all persons who have examined it are perfectly ea- 
tiefied that there cannot exceed one-tenth of earth, 
or deposite amongst the lime or shell; the last, whey 
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put through the usual process makes the strongest 
lime. 

In my yard stands a mass of blocks of that spe- 
cies of calcareous matter usually called here, and 
in Georgia, where it abounds, ‘rotten limestone,” 
the basis of the prairies. On the top, and sides 
of this mass, which has been exposed to the at- 
mosphere, say twelve months, and considerably 
pulverized by the last winter's frosts and the rains 
of the season, is found at this time a growth of the 
common turnip {rom one to three inches diameter. 
‘To talk of any earth being amongst the rotten 
limestone would be absurd.* Amongst the tur- 
nips is found cabbage, and the common white mus- 
tard, growing well. I give you the facts as they 
are seen every day; and I confess I have been in- 
duced to give them on reading communications 
containing doubts of lime containing any of the 
qualities of an actual manure, and especially ot 
those who contend it has no such qualities. 


AGRICOLA, 


PROMISCUOUS. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

Theory.— Amongst my readings on farming sub- 
jects, I frequently notice objections to theory; at 
which Iam much astonished, for without theory 
there can be no practice. For my own part [ am 
equally fond of theory and practice; if the theory 
is good, I put into practice, and if the practice is 
good, I continue it. 

Practice.—My practice is to carry paper and 
pencil in my pocket, and as an idea which [I may 
consider of value occurs, [-make notes; to which 
notes the public are welcome, as they cost me 
nothing. 

Brake or fern.—In a late number of the ‘Cul- 
tivator,’ L noticed the inquiry “how shall I destroy 
fern ?” which was answered “I do not know, ex- 
cept by eradication.” ‘There are several especies 
of fern, some of which grow in warm climates | 
and situations ; but there are two kinds in Virgi- 
nia which are considered pests, which grow only 





in and amongst the mountains; one a pest in the | 
woods, and the other a pest in the fields. That 
which grows in the woods arrives to the height, of 
five feet or more, and may easily be destroyed by 
felling or belting the trees, provided the sunshine | 
is thereby insured ; but a thorough burhing would | 


be a great auxiliary in this case. That kind which | 


grows in fields is found about stumps, rocks, logs, 
fences, and branches, and if not destroyed will 
presently take possession of a greater space than 
the landlord can conveniently spare. Sheep will 
feed partially on this fern, although other-and bet- 
ter food may be abundant, and I suppose it is not 
much disliked by_any animal ; now suppose brine, 
or fine salt'be sprinkled on this fern, when cows or 
sheep, or both, are pastured in the field, is it not 





* Notso. The specimens of the “rotten limestone” 
of Alabama, forming the general substratum of the 
prairie lands, which we lave analyzed, contained 
quantities of pure calcareous earth (carbonate of lime) 
varying from 72 to 80 per cent., and other earths form- 
ing the greater part of the remaining 20 to 28 per cent. 








See ‘Essay on Caleareous Manures,’ 2nd Ed. p, 22.— 


Ep. F. R. 
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evident the fern would be destroyed? "Phe ., 
alone would destroy the_ fern; but that the ns salt 
tion may cost nothing it is preferable that — 
tle should have the.salt, or greater portion ae 
their browsing and treading assist to destro by 
pest?. The last mentioned grows to the Rereha 
fifteen or eighteen inches. Sit of 

Bush hay.—About two weeks past I had many 
large chestnut trees cut down for the Purpose gi 
making hay, but a succession of rains ruined . 
project. I did not, however, lose my labor. 
the trees were worthless, consequently their : 
struction was proper. In the course ofa lew days 
I intend again to try the operation, not on a larv 
scale, neither on the chesnut, as the burs are now 
sufficiently large to be troublesome ; but on a fay 
young poplars and linn, growing on land whieh js 
to be cleared. The trees will lie as felled withoy: 
further interruption, until the leaves appear gyi. 
ciently cured for keeping, when the twigs will be 
broken off by hand, and cast into small piles, to 
be further cured by an additional day’s sun, whep 
they will be secured in the manner of other hay. 
The leaves will no doubt be better hay than that of 
common swamp grass, and the twigs will be food, 
medicine, and manure. As to the quantity of suc) 
hay which may be gathered, I can, without expe- 
rience only, have my opinion, and that opinion is 
this, that where the materials are abundant, hay 
can. in abundance be made, ata cheap rate. In 
conversation with a neigkbor a few days past, | 
was informed that he had, when a boy, seen the 
chestnut hay made and fed to cows, which kept 
them fatthrough the winter. When a chestnut 
tree is cut down, the stump never fails to beara 
great profusion of sprouts, which if taken off an- 
nually and cured, would be excellent hay. 

Cheat.—That wheat may become cheat, I have 
but very little doubt; that cheat does bear seeds 
and produce ifs kind [ have no doubt; and the 
cheat will finally become a dwarf grass, | have 
but little doubt. I once saw a field of new lant 
which had been sowed in wheat, and close grazed 
by horses, yield nothing but cheat. IT have ollen 
cut cheat for hay, and have seen millions of the 
seeds vegetate and produce their kind. [ have 
sometimes picked the large cheat and other smaller 
kinds, down to the common greensward, and aller 
arranging them as 1, 2, 3, &e. would challenge 
any ordinary observer to distinguish between any 
two contiguous numbers. This year I hadaco- 
ver lot completely smothered by the cheat, the 
seed of which was on the ground last year, which 
wishing to destroy I cut the cheat when yet!" 
bloom, but I‘was cheated, for the seeds are now 
vegetating. When cut early, cheat makes a 200 
hay, and next year I intend to cut so soon as the 
first bloom appears. m 

Ploughing.—The lower the horse or 0x, '' 
nearer is the draft to the line of direction, con 
quently the less power required; the taller re 
horse or ox, the longer the lever, consequently ( 
less necessity for the draft being in the line o! & 
rection ; but is it not evident that if either ao" 
or high horse or ox be ploughed with, ata grea 
distance from the plough than is customary, (there: 
by bringing the dra(t nearer to the line of ditt 
tion,) there would be advantage. I-take 00 = 
to make calculations, but it seems to me, that 4 
cording to the elevation of the shoulder above me 
plough so the power; if the shoulder cow 
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pa level with the plough, or directly in| fourth as much as they have now done, all other 
provgh f direction, then no power would be lost; things being equal. So much for my little wheat 
the me to 45 degrees, then half power is lost; | crops, which I have not detailed inminutie. Our 
i ase tod then there is no power. prospect of a good corn crop thus far is promising. 
if 10 90 Bilder is considered a great pest, but it | [n conclusion | do conscientiously and firmly believe 
: od food for sheep, and so long as they stay | that the easiest, cheapest and best manner or me- 
pani it they are secure from flies. thod of improving our lands, is by the aid of cal- 
raprovemert by oats.—I have this year turned | careous manures, when done judiciously. 

4 tallow about 25 acres of oats, a portion of 
. oh was treated in the same method last year ; 
poet ‘dof which last mentioned was about thrice 
we ae as last year, and twice as much as that 
ining. The second crop is now growing finely, 
vn jf they can shortly have the benefit of two or 
ihree showers of rain I may make hay of some of 
ie earth] worms.—Nature orders all things 
ight; hence stiff grounds are made the natural 
abode of the red worm. Immediately afier a 
shower of rain, every worm bores one or more 
holes through the soil, and frequently comes on the 





R. W. Situvester. 





PROFITS OF FARMING. 


From the New England Farmer. 

Much discussion and conversation have been 
had upon this subject. We do not mean to enter 
fully or much at large upon a subject which te- 
quires to be examined in various aspects and rela- 
tions, in order that an enlightened and well-founded 
judgment may be made up; and especially in or- 
der that we may not lead to any false interences 


| of its unprofitableness, nor encourage any falla- 
ytlace, by which means the superabundant water | ¢jous expectations as to any advantages, (we 


; absorbed. As the water subsides the worms mean pecuniary advantages, ) to be derived from 
again enter the earth, and the air following, the | jt, The erroneous opinions and calculations which 
grass or other crop. 1s doubly invigorated. Man | have been formed in this matter, have led to most 
generally orders matters wrong; for instead of} painful results, to serious losses, and to bitter and 
nanuring his clay for the purpose of breeding | vexatious disappointments. We know a gentle- 
hose worms, he suffers his hogs fo ron thereon | man who tried farming on an extensive and exper- 
when the ground is wet, by the rooting of which, | jmental scale, whose authority ts olien quoted as as- 
and destruction of worms, the ground is doubly serting that “in agriculture two and two do not 
damaged. As to the grab worm, they are the | make four’? We understand it to be implied-in this 
ifspring of slovenly farming; and a sloven de- | calculation respecting the profitable results of agri- 
serves all the damage they will do him. culture, or a fair return for the expenditure of labor 
Chinese tree corn.—F'rom what I see and hear} andthe investment of capital,are not likely to be ver- 

. of this corn, the American tree corn is far prefera- | fied as in the other business pursuits of life. Wedo 
ale. ‘The Baden corn seems to be preferable to| not admit the axiom in any fair sense. We do 

the treecorn. ‘The Chinese corn is nevertheless : 
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not believe that it does justice to agriculture; and Ce 

valuable when sown broadcast and cut as green | no small experience and some observation satisly P "*o 

fodder. MovuNTAINEER. | us, that circumstances being equal, farming would i 
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furnish as fair a compensation for labor, and as 
as ample a dividend upon the capital invested, as 
the common trades which men engage in, and 
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| WHEAT ON CLOVER, AND LIMING, IN NOR- | and even the pursuits of mercantile and commer- vt 
n FOLK COUNTY. cial life. Qf course we except all extraordinary tie 
e cases of good fortune, and. all matters of gambling Fiat 
e To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. and speculation. a 
t Norfolk cowaty, July 23rd, 1839. The returns of most crops strike one sometimes Wald 
Pt lam now getting out my little crop of wheat, | with astonishment; and would, if taken as a test, ae 
re and have already cleaned out 118 bushels, and | {ead to the most delusive expectations. <A grain tbe 
i kel confident of 30 to 40 more, which, by the way, | of seed sometimes returns one hundred fold; and | thee 
0- 8a great crop for this section of country, espe- | this being sown asecond year, would perhaps give a 

: tially, ftom about seven acres ofland. Last year 1 | ten thousand fold, and so on in a geometrical ratio. 


produced from a small piece of land not exceed- | Twenty bushels of potatoes planted will frequently 


in ing four and a half’ acres, sown with five and ajyield four hundred bushels, that is twenty for 
y half bushels of seed exactly, ninety-two and a half! one. A bushel of wheat sown oftentimes returns 
OU 























bushels of good clean. wheat. In sheer justice, 


wee liom somethin Pala 
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thirty bushels. A peck of Indian corn planted will 
he however, to you and your works, I must say that | often produce sixty bushels,that is two hundred and 

the most wok (if there be any) is due to youwand | forty for one. A pound of carrot seed. or of ruta 
them, especially to your work on calcareous ma- 
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baga, which costs a dollar, will produce six or nine 





se- tures. After reading and studying that and some | hundred bushels of roots worth one hundred dol- 
the of your first numbers of the Register, I was satis- | lars. The proceeds in this case seem enormous, 4 
the ed that by lime I could make clover, with a little | and yet they are constantly realized, and olien, it tee 
ti am pen manure in addition; and from informa- | must be admitted, at a comparatively small ex- + 
low lon derived from various sources, I learned that| pense. But no confident conclusions on the pro- ae 
aret ihe practice of the best wheat farmers in this | fits of farming are to be drawn from such results + 
ere: ountry and Europe, was to sow wheat on aclover| as these. So many circumstances of abatement en- ; 
em “y; | have pursued it so far on a small scale, | ter into the case, that if these are the only elements B 
i" *h complete success. For 1am confident from 


; igiven in the case, the solution of the problem 
re “me few previous trials, without the aid of lime | would give the most egregiously erroneous and 
oe ind clover, the two crops I have mentioned would | deceptive results, 


‘thave turned out more than one-third or one-| We are not to look to agriculture for any extra- 
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ordinary or sudden gains, as for example, like 
drawing the capital prize in a lottery where there 
nre two blanks-to a prize; like some successful 
Kast India voyage, where the sale of the cargo 
yields a net profit of one hundred per cent; or like 
some sudden rise in the stocks, or some monopo- 
lized article of produce, where a shrewd operation 
draws its thousands, or twenties of thousands, into 
our pockets. But that skill, experience, assiduity, 
and industry will, in agriculture, vield a fair, and to 
a reasonable mind an ample compensation, there 
are too many and reiterated proofs to admit even 
of a doubt. 

As we eaidin the beginning, we do not design 
at this time to go largely into this ‘subject, and 
we refer to itin particular at this time, for the sake 
of relating some parts of a conversation which we 
once had with a respectable and independent but 
complaining farmer in our own despised state. 

This man then had a farm which was fully val- 
ued at four thousand dollars. The father, who 
had given the farm to the son, had begun life with- 


out a dollar, had run into debt fora large part of 


the purchase money, but had sometime since, 
while he supported his family, earned from the pro- 
ceeds of the farm, sufficient to pay for it. With- 
out any incumbrance he had then put it into his 
son’s possesion, and now lived with him under the 
same rool, 

Said the son, Farming is a miserable business! 

But why so? Let us look into this matter. 
W hat is the estimated value of your farm? 

Four thousand dollars. 

Is it increasing in value? 

Yes; by its favorable location, and by every im- 
provement that is made upon it. 

Do you get all the produce from it which it can 
be made to yield? 

No, not one-third. It consists of one hundred 
and twenty acres. At least fifiy acres of it are in 
wood, and a considerable portion in pasture. Be- 
sides that, I have several acres of peat bog, which 
might be redeemed and brought into. English 

rasses, 

W hat is the value of the wood land? 

We supply our family with fuel, and besides 
this the growth of the wood and the hoop poles 
which we obtain from it, pays a large interest 
upon the current value of the land, so that we 


consider this as one of the most profitable parts of 


the farm. 

Have you done any thing to improve your pas- 
ture lands? 

No—I supposeI ought to. I tried one hundred 
weight of plaster spread upon a part of it, and the 
effects were visible as far as the land could be seen; 
but then afler that, plaster rose half a dollar on a 
ton, and f thought F would not get any more. 
Then the huckleberry bushes and the sweet fern, 
and the rushes and alders have come in so that I 
cannot keep so much stock as [ could formerly. 

Have you attempted any improvement upon 
your bog meadows? : 

No—sometimes [ have thought IT would. My 
neichbor J. B. has redeemed eight or ten acres, 
and now gets two tons and a half of hay to the 
acre, herds grass and clover and red-top of the 
best quality, where formerly he got scarcely any 
thing; but then itcost him atleast twenty or twenty- 
five dollars an acre to drain and manure it; and he 
will have to top-dress it at least once in five 
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years, or it will never hold out. Then too 
put on at least half a bushel or more of 
to the acre; and grass seed which I used 
twelve cents a pound, or two dollars and 
bushel, is now twenty cents a pound 
grass three dollars per bushel. ‘Then 
so high, [ cannot afford to hire. 

Have you plenty of manure? 

No; that isa great want. I havea boo hol 
where I suppose I could get two hundred Aone 
year, but then [ should have to go more than a 
mile for it, and itis wet work.” I have not any , 
the advantages which the farmers who live a 
in six or seven miles of Boston, and can gp j, 
and buy a load of good dung wheuever they ate 

Do you know what these farmers have to pay be 
manure in Boston? 

Why, yes!’ I have been told they have to ciye 
sometimes three to five dollars a cord at the sta. 
bles. Sometimes our favern keeper sells a {ow 
toads, but he asks five dollars a cord. 

Have you a barn cellar? 

_ No. Thave often thought it would be a very 
good thing, and my barn_ is well situated for opp. 
but then it would cost, besides what work I should 
do with my own team, full filty dollars to make one. 

Do you keep cows? 

Yes, I keep some just to eat up our coarse {ad- 
der; but our women folks do not like dairy 
work, so we buy our butter and sell our milk to 
the milk-man for eleven cents a gallon. 

Do you keep swine. 

Only one ortwo for our own pork. We do not 
have any skim-milk or butter-milk for them, Be- 
sides there is no great profit in fatting hogs. They 
will not mueh more than pay for what fecd they will 
eat. I know they will make a large quantity of 
manure, but then you must cart ina great deal of 
stuff into their pens or else they can’t make any. 
But come! I must show you a sow I have gut: 
she is only fifieen months old, and I sold her pigs 
for more than forty dollars. I suppose I shall make 
her weigh four hundred in the fall. 

Do you raise your own grain and potatoes? 

Not all. I raise about three acres of corn and 
about as much rye, and about six hundred busb- 
els of potatoes. We sell hay and buy Genesee flour. 
We have tried wheat, but sometimes it is blasted; 
and it don’t make white flour; and our women 
folks say that they cannot make handsome pie- 
crust or white bread with it. 

How many have you in your family? 

I havea wife and eight children, and my father 
lives with me. 

Have you any trade? 

No; I have nothing but my farm. 

Does your farm support your family and pay you" 
labor? 

Why, yes! 1 have nothing else, excepting ° 
little interest that comes from some money which 
I received for the sale of wood from the farm,somt 
time ago, which eame to about five hundred dol- 
lars, and which I put out at interest. We ca 
enough produce from the farm to pay our hire 
labor, which costs about a hundred dollars pet ye@" 
and our store bills and taxes. 

We have very much abridged this conversa!i0 
and we shall leave it without farther comme" 
But here is a husbandman ona farm valued at 
thousand dollars, not. producing more than - 
third of what it might be made to produce, ye 
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pporting a family of eleven persons and paying 
si 5 


pl enses, excepting the labor and superinten- 
rane: fone man, and the farm gradually increasing 
— by every expenditure, however sinall, for 
o— a this man too, not working hall 
she time, and he and his family living in the en- 
syment of all the luxuries, if they chvose to have 
rom, which they can reasonably ask. Let such 
ean if he will, take his two hundred and forty 
i ‘income and labor no more hours than he 
oes in the country, and go into Boston and try 
‘o support his family there. ‘The end of the year 
would show him a result which would make him 
ashamed to complain of his present condition. 
His whole money income of two hundred and 
forty dollars would scarcely pay for his fuel, his tax- 
ez, and the rent of a ten-footer, What an evil 
1 is that our farmers do not know their o- “A 


its impro 





URATE AND POUDRETTE. 


From the Long [sland Star. 


On Thursday last the Mayor and Aldermen of 
New-York were invited with other gentlemen, to 
visit he unfinished works now erecting fora Urate 
ani Poudrette establishment. They are situated 
atLodi, New Jersey, on the flats of the Hackensack 
river, near the line of the Newark Rail-Road, on 
andsof Anthony Dey, Esq. Mr. Barthelemy, who 
frstintroduced from France this mode o! preparing 
manure, Was of the party, and together with Mr. 
Dey, ready to give all necessary information of 
the plans of the company. 

The main building, situated at a good landing, 
and distant from avy other house, is 150 feet in 
length, and is made water-tight, for the reception 
of 15,000 bushels of the material in its original state. 
Here it receives a mixture intended to render it in 
agreat measure inodorous, and prepare it for the 


(ving process. ‘There are large drving platforms | 


io be covered with moveable roofs. like salt works, 
where the material will be exposed to the sun, after 
irining off the liquid parts, which forms what is 
called urate. Above the main cistern are lof's for 
he stowage of the article in its finished and un- 
finished state. On the wharf are two lines of rail 
way inclining towards the buildings and connected 
‘herewith, to convey all articles from the deck of 
ie steam-boat to the buildings. 

We were shown-on board the steamboat several 
bs of which a great number are in course of 
manufacture. ‘They hold three bushels each, with 
‘oseand tight covers secured by an iron clasp. 
tis intended, ifthe city authorities of New York 
‘nd Brooklyn shall lend their aid, to change essen- 
‘ally the mode of operations of the night scavengers 
whose Very necessary duties are always inconve- 
iient and offensive to the citizens. - The tight tubs 
iteto be used instead of being emptied into the 
dicks as heretofore; they will be put on the deck 
fasteamboat, or other boats, stationed-in different 
Parts ofthe city, to be towed away in the morning 
‘0 this great establishment at Lodi. The company 
wr making all their preparations ona large scale 
‘nd appear to have the means and the disposition 
» itive the business effectually. 
= difficult to conceive of any improvement 

Wining more directly the interest and conve- 
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nience of the city and country. The docks have 
been made offensive and unhealthy, and must often 
be cleared out by mud machines—the fish in the 
cars rendered objectionable, and thousands who 
live on shipboard, offended by the state of the 
docks. Ifall these evils can be remedied, and the 
great nuisance of the cities be. required and de- 
manded by the country, it will form a combination 
of benefits most devoutly to be wished.”? One great 
objection to city residences will, be in a measnre 
removed, and it will probably lead to improvements 
in dwellings and yards. 

We have heretofore published much evidence 
from practical agriculturists, of the good eflect of 
the manufactured articles. That they are portable 
in bags and barrels without heing offensive, is also 
wellknown. ‘There are two companies now in 
operation in New York, who are at variance in 
interest, and whose advertisements may be seen 
in our columns. The public are not interested in 
their differences, and if competition should grow 
outofit, probably the great community would be 
all the better served, and at cheaper rates. It can- 
not be doubted that the Common Council of New 
York and Brooklyn, will give every possible aid 
and encouragement to this most interesting branch 
of “internal improvement.” 





ON THE PROPAGATION AND CULTIVATION OF 
THE QUINCE TREE. 


From the Magazine of Horticulture. 


The quince isa very beautiful tree when in 
flower, and when the fruit is ripe in autumn, highly 
ornamental. It derives its name from Cydon, a 
town of Crete, famous for this fruit; whence its 
generic name Cydonia. 

The trees are easily raised by layers, or by cut- 
tings, taken [rom the tree in April. Select a shady 
place in order to plant them in rows, at about a 
foot apart from each other, and about four inches 
from plant to plant in the rows ; spread over the 
surface of the ground rotten leaves, or manure, 
when the planting is finished, which will keep the 
ground from sudden drought; also, water occasion- 
ally, if there should be a continuance of dry wea- 
ther. 

The year following, those that are well rooted 
may he planted ont in May, and those that are 
notshould remain another year. ‘They may also 
be propagated by budding or grafting: and these 
trees will bear fruit sooner, and are generally 
thought to be more prolific, than those raised by 
any other method. 

The best sort for planting isthe Portugal, being 
highly prized for baking orstewing. It is ofa fine 
purple color when dressed, and is much better for 
marmalade than any of the other varieties. The 
oblong or pear quince, ana the apple quince, are also 
cultivated for family usé; but the Portugal sort is 
in the greatest repute, either for cooking or pre- 
serving. 

The quince tree may be pruned much in the 
same way as you would prune an apple tree, 
taking care to cut out all the old diseased and dead 
wood, and the cross branches in the middle of the 
tree, which injure each other by friction. Old 
trees are very apt to have rough bark ; when this 
is the case, it should be shaved off with a draw 
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knife, and the stems washed over with soap-suds 
and tobacco water. The trees will thrive in almost 
any kind of soil; bui grow the bestin a deep loamy 
soil, with rather a moist bottum. 

The quince tree also makes excellent stocks, on 
which to grafi pears, in order to obtain dwart trees; 
for this purpose they may be propagated by cut- 
tings putin as before recommended. The trees 
may be budded the second or third year, according 
to the growth they have mace. 

This fruit is but litte cultivated, and, in conse- 
quence, always commands a high price in our mar- 
ket: itis as easily grown as any other fruit, and 
does well in situations where other kinds of fruit 
trees will not thrive. A little more attention to 
their cultivation, and a very handsome profit could 
be realized from a limited piece of ground. 

Yours, J. W. Russet. 

Mount Auburn, Cambridge, July, 1839. 


SPECIFICATON OF A PATENT FOR MANUFAC- 
TURING SUGAR FROM BEETS. 


Granted to Joseph Hurd, Jr., of the city of Bos- 
ton, July 26th, 1838. 


To all whom it may concern: Be it known, that 
1, Joseph Hurd, jr., of Boston, in the state of 
Massachusetts, have invented an improved mode 
of manufacturing sugar from beets, by which the 
process is so much facilitated as to enable every 
cultivator to periorm itin his own family, with 
great economy and efficiency; the apparatus em- 
ployed not being Costly in the first instance, and 
the operation being carried on, principally, by 
means of such utensils as every farmer already 

pSSESSES. 

The beets, afier being taken from the ground, 
and freed from all extraneous matter, are 4o be cut 
into slices, the thickness of which should not much 
exceed the eigth of an inch. I have invented a 
machine for the purpose of performing this opera- 
tion, which is more effective than any other with 
which lam acquainted, and for which I have ob- 
tained letters patent of the United States. The 
beets are to be taken out of the ground as soon as 
they are perfectly matured, and are to be then 
stored in a cellar, or other suitable place, as other- 
wise they rapidly undergo a change unfavorable to 
the production of sugar; they are to remain in this 
situation until the arrival of the time for slicing 
und drying them. ‘The proper period for this ope- 
ration is the earliest season of frost; as, in my 
process, they are to be exposed to a freezing temper- 
ature, 60 as to freeze, and dry them in the air im- 
mediately afier they are cut. This freezing is an 
essential point in my process; this, together with 
the dispensing with the use of lime, and the pro- 
ducing of sugar without molasses, may be deno- 
minated its characteristic features. ‘To dry the 
beets after slicing them, they may be spread out 
upon laths, or upon netting, or in any other man- 
ver in which they will be most completely exposed 
to the frost, and to the wind; the desiccation, when 
sliced as above directed, requires but a short space 
of time, and is effected without injury to the sac- 
charine principle. Afier being thus frozen and 
dried, the subsequent steps of the process may be 


performed at any time, as not the slightest injury | 
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will result from keeping the beets in adry dans 
any length of time. fr 

W hen it is desired to proceed to obtain 
from the beets immediately, they may be 
to the freezing process only, then thawed 
mitted to pressure; they will then readil 
greater part of their juice, which they woul Dot 
have done if pressed prior to their being {iyz), 
The pressed slices, with thg residuum of the gy . 
contained in them, may alterwards be dried and 
kept as food for cattle. ' 

When the sugar isto be extracted from the 
dried beets, which may be done at any seas, 
they are to be steeped in pure water, which yj 
take up all the solubie matter, an effect consequent 
upon the change produced in the beet by freezing. 
The quantity of water need only be such as shqij 
suffice to cover the beets, and may be about one. 
half of that which was lost in the process of dry. 
ing. ‘The soluble materials consist principally of 
the sugar, the mucilage, and a_ portion of coloring 
matter. ‘To free the sugar from the mucilage anj 
coloring matter, 1 generally acidulate the water 
before pouring it upon the dried beets, by adding 
to it a minute portion of sulphuric acid ; the quan. 
tity of this cannot be easily designated, otherwise 
than by observing that it shall be no greater than 
shall suffice to render the acid taste just perceptible. 
Sometimes I add the water alone, and aller 
allowing a sufficient length of time for it to take up 
all the soluble matter, which may be from three to 
four hours when cold water is used, but a much 
shorter period will suffice with hot water, I drain 
off, and press out the solution from the residual 
matter, and then add thereto the sulphuric acid, 
as before directed. In the former mode but littl 
of the mucilage and coloring matter is taken into 
solution; in the latter, they are precipitated, or 
so far disengaged from their combination with the 
sugar, that they separate in the. form of scum, 
and are readily removed when the liquid is boiled. 

The liquid thus prepared, is to be put intoa 
boiler, and placed over a fire,a portion of the white 
of eggs, or other fining, being added. When 
brought toa boiling heat, a scum will rise, whic 
is to be removed after damping, or taking the kette 
from, the fire, which is to be 1epeated as long a 
any scum rises. 

The next operation is to filter the liquor throug! 
animal charcoal, (ivory or bone black.) A stratua 
of two or three inches in thickness will suffice 10 
every useful purpose, when the previous prepar 
tion has been used as above directed. The silo) 
will come through perfectly fine, and neatly % 
colorless as water; there will, however, be a Ve 
slight yellowish green tinge, resulting, apparent! 
from the presence of a peculiar principle 1 the 
beet; this material separates when crystallizatio 
takes place; although its quantity is yy? 
its weight scarcely appreciable, it will, 1 * 
among the crystals, occasion an adhesion of th 
particles, and a tendency to deliquescence; It ne 
therefore be got rid of, and this is easily elle * 
All that is necessary is to pour a quantly of “ 
sirop upon the erystallized sugar afier it has * 
pressed, so as to moisten it throughout, and kal 
press it again. ‘This operation requires but 6 
time, and should be repeated until the sug@ “ 
to pack. om 

‘The evaporating of the water from the out 
preparatory to its crystallization, may be 1 eh" 
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erformed over an open fire without danger | that multicaulis trees could be propagated by small 
+ may be completed by placing the eva- | NE ty ; =— . 
it may be com} YI cuttings—by Mr, Herbemont, for making wine by 


poh fn ina vessel of water kept at about adding sugar instead of spiri 
Yoo of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, When this | °° > “eset Msteac : KANE Ap et 
sales early in the season, or by taking other discoverers of valuable agricultural improve- 
ie 0 which have been frozen and dried at the ments, According to this view, the editor has lost 
" oer time, there will not be rhiga pe portion | the chance of gaining some hundreds of thou- 
of m Haase | prUCee na te Mee. | sands of dollars by failing to secure a patent right 
be ad) ganar may ag a A eg form of | for directing and permitting the manuring with 
a“ allowing it to freeze, and much labor and | Shell marl; and also the chance of thereby giv- 
* ol he thus saved. Lule jing a ten-fold greater impulse to the improve- 
When the clarified sirop is sufficiently concen- |} ment of the soil, inasmuch as most persons 


wed, small brilliant crystals will appear upon the | will eagerly bvy instruction, which they will not 
tes and bottom of the vessel, and a crust soon | 


‘orms over the surface of the liquor; the crystals een toe by, when offered to them, and 
vy on increasing in size, and that portion of the a“ upon t em, gratuitously. Therefore, (and 
sop from which the air is excluded continues in a | Waiving all claim to profit individually by the new 
perfectly clear and liquid state; but if the sirop be application of the principle,) it is important to ag- 
at this time stirred, it becomes opaque, and of) ricultural and general interests that it should be 


ky whiteness; a deposition of fine white sugar |), 3 “te ; : 
milk ; “ nown what agricultural improvem 
hen takes place, and whatever of impurity may sg P ents may and 


have remained in the liquor will rise to the surface; what may ye be secured by patent right privi- 
;hisportion crystallizes more slowly than the other, leges, and which may thereby be made commodi- 
but by drawing it off, and again exposing it to heat, | ties for market, and the subjects of profitable sale. 
it will readily form good sugar. If acted upon universally, the mode would be at 

Having thus fully described the process which 1 | jeggt fair for all individuals concerned; and better 


have devised for the manuficturing of beet sugar, for them and the public, if b 
: ought , 
Ido hereby declare, that what I claim as my in- I ? ught knowledge and 


vention, and desire to secure by letters patent, is|!™provements continue to be cought and prized 
ij» preparing of’ the beets {or the subsequent steps far above what is given Without expectation or de- 
of the process, by exposing them, in thin slices, to | sire of remuneration. Then, in addition to buy- 
‘ie action of frost, alier which they may be di-| ing the right of using in\proved machines and im- 
retly thawed, and submitted to pressure; or they plements to execute certain processes, we shall sell 


may be dried by a current of cold air, aud treated : nie 
2 ; ; and buy the right to execute the processes them- 
inthe manner set forth, at any convenient time; y 5 P 


itheing always observed that when the process selves, whether they be lor such humble objects 
brthe extraction of the sugar is commenced, it} as the more economically feeding silk-worms, pre- 


must be completed without delay, as upon this de- | serving potatoes or pumpkins, or harvesting corn, 
pends the ability to produce the sugar without Mo-| o¢ for such important improvements as may change 
lasses, and without the employment of lime to the face and double the products of agriculture 
correct acidity. JosEPH liurp, JR. f allt ’ 
through extensive regions. Then, too, agricultural 
The foregoing specification promises much for journals will change their character, and become 
tle benefit of sugar-beet culturists, and we ear- | ar more profitable to their publishers. For in- 
restly hope that it may perform all that is pro- stead of publishing articles of instruction, obtained 
nised. Nor are our wishes for the success of this} at the publishers’ cost, and which few persons 
iew industry made the less earnest, because it will | Now care to read and profit by, they will be filled 
le hest prosecuted under the climate of the north- | With paid advertisements and indirect puffs of the 
states, and may not be profitable in the south ; | same purport and object, but the printing of which 
orbecause one strong ground for urging the cul- will be a source of immediate and direct profit to 
lure, by some, is not so much to benefit the north- the publisher, instead of being at his cost, 
tm agricultural interest, as to injure that of the 
“uth, However, we welcome all real improve- 
nents, without regard to the motives for introdu- 
‘og them, or to what portion of our great territory 
Nay receive the benefit. 





SWINE IN A FRUIT ORCHARD. 


From the Genesce Farmer. 

Mr. Phillips, in a letter published in the Mem- 
y j } : ’ . . * . 

_ however beneficial the mode described oirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, thus 

“ove may be, we cannot understand upon what} .neaks of the beneficial results of allowing swine 

ound can be claimed for it the privilege of being | to run among fruit trees: net 

“eured by a patent ight, which would not equally! ‘ For several years roel my family oe ores 

‘ . : y . . , e Oo 

‘pply to any other improved and profitable process supplied with the finest plums by an ig ibor, who 

Wn is the only person I know of who has had uniform 

‘agriculture or domestic economy. It seems to . 


success with them. Last year while his trees were 
'sthat at least as good ground of claims for patent |; , 1) bearing J caretully examined them particu- 
‘ghts might have been presented by Gideon B. | arly as respected their culture and local situation, 
nih (For example) for the use of his discovery |and 1 found that no uncommon pains had been 
on. VII—64 
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taken with them, on the contrary they appeared 
neglected, as numerous dead and broken limbs 
hung about them; and that the very great success 
he had, could only be attributed to their situation 
which was at the place where the hogs lay and 
were fed. He told me that the hogs never leta 
plum remain, that had fallen, many minutes un- 








. S insects that | * 
devoured, and thereby destroyed the insect hat | has nursed them up to 1500. A specula 


hung about, and the larva in them, and that of 
late very few insects had appeared about the 
trees.” 

Wecan bear testimony to the efficacy of swine in 
fruit orchards, in destroying the curculio, or the 
insect that so much injures the plum and the cherry. 
We have two cherry trees standing where pigs 
lie, and are fed, and though not as favorably situa- 
ted as many others on our premises, in other re- 
spects, they uniformly produce the finest cherries 
grown on our trees. After the cherries begin to 
ripen, there are few hours ina day in which the 
trees are not visited by the pigs, and every worm, 
stone, and cherry, are at once disposed of. On our 
other trees, the curculio, does much mischief annu- 
ally, on these the fruit 1s nearly exempt, and is 
decidedly larger and fairer than on those to which 
the swine have no access. In planting plum or 
cherry orchards, this fact should not be forgotten ; 


and pigs should have the free range of such pre- 
mises. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE MORUS MULTICAULIS 


LONG BEFORE ITS DISCOVERY BY PER- 
ROTTET. 


There have recently been published several 
communications of the remarkable, and to most 
persons the incredible fact, that the morus multi- 
canlis has been growing in Craven county, North 


Carolina, unnoticed and unknown, for about half 


a century; or for some thirty years earlier than 
the importation of the tree from the Phillippine 
Islands to France, by the botanist Perrottet— 
which, until this late contradiction, had been ad- 
mitted generally (and in this country universally, ) 
as the earliest introduction of the plant from Asia. 
The most full account of the North Carolina 
growth is given in a communication to the last 
number of the ‘Journal of the Silk Society,’ by 
George Wilson of Newbern. Mr. Wilson de- 
scribes the plant from actual inspection, as it ap- 
pears, and vouches for its identity with the morus 
multicaulis; and he states, from the information 
of others, the account of the origin, which we will 
here condense. He reports that a Frenchman, 
named Fonville, emigrated about fifly or sixty 
years ago, and settled in Craven county. He 
brought with him mulberry plants and silk- worms’ 
eggs, for the purpose of prosecuting silk-culture, 
but which was prevented by his death occurring 
not long alier. The mulberry trees, which he 
planted, being no longer valued or protected, and 
being in cultivated land, have been gradually dis- 
appearing, from being cut and grubbed, and burnt 
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| over, until but one root remained, which wag | 
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rescued and removed by Daniel Lewis, «p,, 


within the last twelve months” adds Mr. Wj os 
“we never heard of the mutticaulis here. | 


00, 
oul Oe 
individual, who had bought six of them, abo), 
three years since, of Prince of Long Islan)... ; 


tre 
OI Cate 


along, and bought them up at 35 cents, and spr.) 
among us the importance and the name of the tre, 
| Then it was that Lewis said that be knew yo, 
‘some of the same trees grew, and he Wet, ip 
company with aman named Gooding, ani a 
cured those of which F have already jniorme, 
you.” 

It is not our object at present, either to affirm o: 
deny the correctness of this recent statement, }; 
is more than probable that there has existed soy» 
source of mistake, unknown both to the writer oy 
the communication and to those from whom hp 
derived his information. But whether that suppo. 
sition be true or not, we can make manifest the pus. 
sibility of the morus mullticaulis having bee, 
brought from France fifty years ago, from induli. 
table evidence in our possession of the fact th: 
the tree was growing in France some years sti| 
earlier; and that, though preserved and propagate 
by a few curious cultivators, merely as a rare plan, 
jit remained unnoticed by all other persons, avi 
scarcely known, until in 1834, the cate of the re. 
‘port on the subject which we shall give below, 
If it should be proved that the growth referred to 
has really been so long in North Carolina, and is 
the true morus multicaulis, (neither of which is 
yet established, ) than this publication will serve to 
clear up the otherwise mysterious and incompre- 
| hensible fact of ihe early introduction, The r- 
| port below is a translation from the original whic! 
isin our possession, and may be found at page 
350 of the “dnnales del Agriculture Francaise, 
for 1834. 











“Report of M. Jaume Saint-Hilaire to the Roy! 
and Central Sociely of Agriculture. 
Sitting of June 18, 1834. 


Ta a journal of Lyons, which M. Huzari, the 
father, has communicated to the society, M. He. 
non, Director of the Royal Nursery of that cy; 
announces that the morus multicaulis has bee! 
cultivated for many years in Vaise, near Lyors 
inthe nursery of M. Nerard, nursery garden’ 
His father had received it from Rast de Mavuy*s 
before 1809, since which time he had lost, by 4 
severe winter, part of those he had. Not hav? 
deemed the multicaulis preferable to the or 
ry white mulberry for feeding silk-worms, he 
tivated it merely as an ornamental tree, suitab.e 
display in masses, and in English thickets. 

M. Seringe, professor of botany at Lyons, %” 
in support of this annunciation, a manuscript!" 
of Madiot, who for a Jong time was the direc!" 
the royal nurseries. This note is in these we 
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“fhe malberry tree which is said to have been | lavished his cares upon the plants of known utility, 
_oqaht com the Philippines by M. Perrottet, is ¥ When afterwards retired at Freta, near Lyons, 
vy ot the second degree of size, which I met | he founded there a collection, drawn from the four 
jj in 1800 in the nursery of M. Nerard the | quarters of the world. 

-jgazer, at Waise. “This same variety has yielded | It is unfortunate that after the death"ol’ Poivre, 
yt ar more than fifleen years at the Acclimating | his garden did not find in his successor a zealous 
Nursery of the Rhone.” ‘cultivator, to preserve and especially to spread 
“\Z. Henon declares that he had seen at Eeul-|abroad the plants which Poivre had collected. 
«in the garden of Rast de Maupas, the mul- |The person who propagates a useful plant, makes 
jorry tree from which had been propagated those | its value known, renders it popular and brings it 
y Nerard. ‘This tree, as well as many foreign | into general use, merits as much the gratitude of 
pksand walnuts, has been cut down since the | the society, as he who may have merely intro- 
wath of Ce proprietor, {duced it from its remote native region. Thus the 
“'fhe statement in the Lyons journal was sup- | potato had been known in Europe and in France 
nat to have been founded on a mistake of the | for two centuries, without any benefit to the peo- 
eovies, and that the trees reported to be the multi- | ple ; whilst that in the last forty to fifty years, that 
suis were some of the varieties of either the | by the zeal of Parmentier, and since by our fellow 
white or black mulberry, or the ftalian. ‘The So- | members Sagaret and Vilmorin, this vegetable has 
very [Royale et Centrale d Agriculture,] having | been disseminated and cultivated in almost ever 
charged me to eXamine and report on this subject, | part of France, introduced into every penatichtr 
jiave assured myself of the identity of the spe-|and even upon the tables of the rich, France has 
ces cultivated at Lyons with that of the Jardin | not suffered the terrible scourge of famine whith, 
ju Roi of Paris, brought by M. Perrottet. I) twice or thrice in each century, had before afflicted 





save asked for and obtained specimens, and have the nation. JAUME Saint-HILarre. 
now the honor of exhibiting them to the society. | 
They are as follows: It can scarcely be supposed that a committee 


No. l,is the morus multicaulis of the school chosen by the most distinguished agricultural so- 


of the Jardin du Roi, imported by M. Perrottet; |... 0 # TS ns: 
No. 2, that of the mulberry of Lyons; ciety in France, and the society also, with the spe- 


No. 3, that cultivated at M. Nerard’s at Vaise; |¢imens before them, could be mistaken as to the 
No. 4, that of M. Seringe; identity of the several trees with the morus mul- 
No. 5, that of Messrs. Audibert of Thonville. | ticaulis; and the publication of the report, without 
lt would be difficult to find distinct characters | ohiection or contradiction then, or subsequently, 


anovgall these mulberry trees, or believe them to | . , 
beoiher than the same species. If the season |!"0M any quarter, is sufficient confirmation of the 


iad been suitable, I would have been able, to | judgment of the committee. But though the fact 
complete the conviction, to produce the flowers | is well worthy of notice, as a matter of curiosity, 
wi iuits; but f believe that this additional proof! 5) sorves not in the slizhtest degree to diminish 


snot necessary, and that we may rest upon the Si sal Tee * par 
eslimony of the able botanists and zealous culti- | the merit of Perrottet, the subsequent (and as he 


vators, Messrs. Seringe, Madiot, and Henon. himself, thought the earliest) discoverer and in- 
Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, are samples of other |troducer of the morus multicaulis into Europe. 


mulberry trees cultivated in France, and in the! 4 nq neither would the fact (if true) of Fonville’s 
Jrdindu Roi. They ail differ from the morus}, __. ' 
wulticaulis. having brought one of the then new plants to North 


Knowing that Poivre, the able and upright ad- | Carolina, among his other species of mulberry, 


miuistrator of our possessions in India, had made | and its progeny having lingered through half a 


AnV Y '» ‘ . « . } i ime ! . . ». . 
many voyages to China and to Cochin-China, and ‘century of neglect, and ignorance of its kind and 


‘ut he had constantly been occupied with the cul- | ane F h Se amet 
Wwe and naturalization of useful vegetables, | had | Value, detract in the least from the credit due to 


eipposed that it was he who had first introduced ‘those who have made the value known, and thus 
“@ moras multicaulis in the neighborhood of Ly- | caused the extensive propagation of the tree in 


ns: an 7 _ ° . a . . , ' P e . 
ss and I was confirmed in that opinion, when I Zurope, and still more in this country. It was 


werwards learned that Rast de Maupas, who cul- | 
tivas Ba avi ¢ is view ibiect which 
‘vated this tree at Kcully, and who gave it to Ne- our having taken this view of the subject whi 


tinl the father, had been the physician and inti- | prevented the bringing before ‘he public at an ear- 
nite friend of Poivre. Favorable circumstances | jier time the report of M. Saint-Hlilaire. For 


aps will furnish me with positive proof of this; | though we went zealously and fully into the con- 


‘dthat if M. Perrottet has introduced this tree | : 
to Fr ene Chicane, ot head the i tion of the morus multi- 
‘0 France about fourteen years since, that Poivre | roversy as to he introductio : 


‘so had brought it forty or fifty years earlier. He | caulis into this country, it was to transfer the award 
"8 long the governor of the Isle of France, | of merit from where it had been misplaced, to 





{ 











, 


4 Wiere he i is ‘ rs > | ° } 

= wiper a aa the hie mnt “ “ars ‘where it was justly due; and to decide the ques- 
s9Und Caller ontplaisir, of which he made}. : . 

‘ Mavnifi ad disseminated this plant and 

‘Mavnificent garden, in which he brought toge- | #OM as to who had aael 


’ . . . ' : > rhe y ly ‘ 
»"t the useful plants of the two hemispheres. ; extended its culture with a knowledge of its value, 


“*S garden, long atier, as a traveller has stated, | and not merely as to who might have been the first 
Sconsidered one of the wonders of the world. importer by chance, or one of the earliest possesors, 


*piilanthropist as well as a ruler, Poivre did not “ 
— st as » Po a i* ance, and in ignorance of its value, or 
“ect plants which had no other merit than their also by chance, aii oe 


‘velty: but he principally fixed his attention and | without showing any zeal, or making any effort, to 


- ¢e - 
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extend the culture, except as, and when afterwards | 
it became, an article of very profitable sale and spe- | 


culation. In our appeal on this subject (p. 497, | 


vol. vi,) designed to show that the great merit of | 


REGISTER. [No. § 
land should be bedded in January and Feb; 
and ploughed deep with a turning plough: 
by a great many of these insects will be turved 
out of their winter quarters and destroyed, §. 
cond. "Phe planting should be regulated by ;), 


Uary, 
Where ° 


public service in this respect, was justly due to spring, if open and warm, and a prospect of von. 


Gideon B. Smith, and notin the slightest degree | imuance, plant early, viz. 25th to 30th of } 


where assumed, (and in the latter case we af- 
firm that there was no more claim for the first im- 
portation from Europe than for the alter dissemi- 
nation,) we should have passed over all consider- 
ation of the importation from abroad, as immate- 


rial to the argument, but for the merit of the im- | 


portation, as well as the after and gratuitous dis- 
tribution, being assumed by a person having 
no ground whatever on which to found such 


broad pretensions. But let the honor due be | 


awarded to all who have any just claim, either to 
discovering, or making known the utility of the 


plant, and spreading its propagation with disin- | 


terested and philanthropic views, as well as to those 
who,though merely as intelligent and curious obser- 
vers, were induced to select and introduce the plants 
from remote countries. Among the latter, without 
abstracting any thing from the credit justly due 
and heretofore awarded to Perrottet, there is am- 


ple room for the intelligent and zealous Poivre, 
and also for Fonville, should the claims for his 
importation be esiablished. 


ON COTTON LICE, AND THE MEANS OF RES- 
TRAINING THEIR RAVAGES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Greene county, Ala., July 16, 1839. 

I see you state in the Register that you are of 
opinion, that limed land will grow the morus multi- 
caulis more luxuriantly than the unlimed. You 
are correct; on my sluice (called here slue,) and 
hammock lands, which is very black, and contain- 
ing about 55 per centum of lime, the native mul- 
berry here abounds, and its leaves are larger by a 
third than on the unlimed land; and in the spring 
when they start, they grow with a rapidity un- 
known to me before. 

We have again this spring been visited by the 
lice in our cotton, though the spring being early, 


dry and hot, but little injury has been sustained, | 


and at this time our crops are very promising. Va- 
rious opinions are entertained and expressed of 
this insect, and the method to be pursned to avoid 
its ravages, ‘To me itis obvious that if they be not 


the ant, the two at least live in astate of har- | 


mony together, and are always seen together. I 
believe them to be the ant arrived at the medium 
between the crawling and flying ant, brought up 
from the earth and deposited on the underside of 
the cotton leaf, by the crawling ant, the juice of 
which the suck; they there undergo a kind o! 
moulting, come out winged about the size ofa 
gnat, the wings jutting back like the locust, and 
they then fly off. To prevent their ravaves, va- 
rious remedies are proposed; the principal opinion 
in this neighborhood is late planting—but from 
this, as a general rule, I differ. [ believe our cotton 


. < Larc}): 
ui if the spring be wet and cool, or simply coo! 


wait until this subsides, even if to the 10iii or 2); 
of May, for if the cotton comes up in this kind of 
weather, it wil! not grow off, and the ravages of 
the insect which are peculiarly severe jin every 
cool spell, will destroy the crop before it ean ony 
off. ‘Third. When planting, open the beds wi) 
'a common shovel plough of ordinary length, aie 
| down the cotton seed in it, and in three days bein y 
| cover the seed by throwing on two furrows with the 
‘same kind of plough; as soon as the seed begins 
to sprout and come up, harrow or board off. By 
this mode of planting, there is more or less destrye- 
ition of these insects at planting, covering ani 
boarding off, the cotton comes up on aclean bed, 
‘and will grow off speedily if the weather be 
warm. 

We who live in the prairies, feel a great want 
of knowledge in preserving our butter during sum- 
mer for winter use; for generally we are without 
milk or butter. Our milk cows usually wean their 
calves in the fall, and calve again in the spring. 
Such information in the Register, would uo doubt 
be highly useful. Teaw a receipt for salting bur- 
ter 3 or 4 years ago in the Christian Advocate ant 
Journal, published in New York. The receip: 
directed rock salt ground, loaf sugar and nite, 
but the proportions and quantity used to the butter 
[have forgotten, the paper being unfortunately 
destroyed. Will you be so good as to procure il, 
and insert it in the Register? 

T. pe GRAFreNRe!D. 





The particular paper referred to above is not at 
our command; but it is probable that the receipt 
contained was no better, and resting on less 
authority, than any of the different directions for 
preserving butter which have been published in | 
various parts of the volumes of the Farmers’ Re- 
gister, and which may be readily found by our cor- 
respondent. But, if we understand his expres: 
sions correctly—that on his rich calcareous soi’. 
| (which of course ought to be good grass-growin: 
\land,) they are generally without milk and butter 





‘through the winter—there must be other deficier 
| cies in dairy management much ereater than mere 
ly not preserving the summer butter for winter Use 
| The latter is indeed hivlily important, and espec® , 
for sale at remote markets; but with the grea & 
vantages offered, in soil and climate, to a cultivate’ 
on the Alabama prairies, he ought to be well sup- 
plied with both milk and fresh butter through the 
short winter of that fertile region. 


ANTI-SEPTIC EFFECTS OF LIME WATER 


From the Farmers’ Cabiatt 


— 
. . ° : yeu 
The Mechanics’ Magazine having Just ical 
. . ’ tT piite 

‘from England. I extract from it the following * 
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So: sealed lata antieiten erica ida iterinsenieeiiemaranneenaniett nae <icniaeinie etna 
he preserving of wood by lime water. ‘The | his estimate furnished me, to $96 50. While in 
i t - . i . . . . } . . ° . . F 
* et already contains some information on this | conversation with him, he drew from his pocket a 
spinel « J ; 


Se net, but perhaps, it would be well to show that (paper containing the following words "Was 
sox perienice in England agrees with that of our raised on eight acres of land, the property. ol 
‘wn counITY. The most likely way, in my opin- Robert G. Johnson, broom corn that made four 
to bring it into general use, world be lor some | hundred dozen of brooms, that weighed one anda 
jgstrious person to take outa patent for it, and quarter pound each. Many of the stalks measured 
ie state, county, and township, as well as | sixteen feet six inches inlength, and produced four 
S tividueal rights, to use the process ;—say charge | hundred and thirty bushels of seed. 
ped and every farmer five dollars for the privilege | ISRAEL Is. IROWN,”” 
y steeping his posts in lime water, and it would | | [ would observe that L commonly manure my 
span, become universal; some would pay the fee, land at the rate ef from: thirty to forty loads per 
{others would make a merit of evading the pre- | acre—such was the dressing the land got previ- 
opded patent right. The old folks would affirm ) ous to the planting of the broom corn. The land 
‘hat there Was nothing new about it, that they | being in hieh with, produced, fiom earetil atten- 
-now it before the patentee was born, though they | ton, a most luxuriant crop of stalks ; P think they 
bad omitted to try it themselves; and the young | must have averaged from fourteen to sixteen feet in 
ones would shrewdly suspect that it did not difler height throughout the whole field. [have not been 
juch in prineiple from the well known practice of inclined to encourage the rearing of the broom corn 
vhie-washing. Z. more than a sufficiency for family use. T consider 
? ‘the broom corn a much more exhausting crop to the 
‘soil than any other grain. There appears to be 
an oleagineous quality peculiar to il, and somewhat 
Sir.—T some years ago called the attention of | analogous to flax sced, which in my judgement 
he readers of your instructive periodical to Sir) has a tendency to produce the impoverishment of 
(Charles Steward Menteith’s, (of Closeburn, Dum- | the soil. ‘The seed makes excellent food"tor hogs 
jieshire,) simple unpatented method of preserving | and cattle. 
‘imber; Ethink it so valuable a process that itean-| — [ts nutritious quality may easily be discovered 
not be too ofien published. [tis as follows: after | from the fine color and taste which it imparts to 
euiting the timber to the size it will be wanted, it | butter from the cows which are fed on it. The 
ssieeped ina pond of lime and water for a fort- | best way to use the grain is to grind it with a por- 
uizht, or more or less time, according to the size | tion of oats—say about one-third of oats to two- 
othe wood, Sir Charles has now some farm build- | thirds of the seed. Indeed it is so hard and flinty 
its on his estate, the timber of the roofs of which | that it should always be ground belore feeding it 
is the common young Scotch fir, but having under- |to any kind of stock. . 
vone the lime-water process, it is as sound, aller a) Good broom corn seed weighs about filty 
lapse of forty years, as the day it was put up; the | pounds to the bushel. [is value compared to oats 
| 


Preserving wood by lime water. 


same timber, under ordinary circumstances, and | may be considered as about half as much aeain ; 
insimilar situations would rot in from three to!so that should the market price of oats be, say 
seven years. ‘The carpenters find, in working the | twenty-five cents per bushel, the broom corn seed 
wood thus treated, that the edges of their plane- } would be worth thirty-seven and a half’ ceuts. 

ious soon become dull, and on examination, it is 
fund that the acid contained in the wood is crys- 
tallized by combining with the alkali of the lime. 


Brooms. 


I think there is a difference of twenty-five, if 
Yours faithfully, not thirty per cent. in the quality of brooms sent 
Artucr TREVELYAN. to market, from such as | generally use in my fir- 
Vallingtone Newcastle, Tyne, omily. x always endeavor to procure from the 
7th of May, 18397 ¢ manufacturer, and for which | pay him an extra 
| price, such as are made from the stalks before the 
seed ripens on them. A broom made from such 
tops will last much longer than one made trom the 
CULTURE OF BROOM CORN IN SALEM, N. J./ripe brush. But the peculiar excellency of the 
broom consists in its fibres being more soft and 
From the Farmers’ Cabinet. elastic, and performing the act of brushing or 
Your letter of the 20th July was received on the | sweeping, similar to the brush made of bristles, 
lolowing day, asking information respecting the} without injuring the carpet if used prudently. 
tullivation of broom corn, and the quantity raised | Afier the broom shall have been used in sweeping 
on my land peracre. In answer thereto, [ say | the parlor, and the finer parts worn away, it will 
tat my land is a loamy soil, and in good condi- | then be as good to sweep the other parts of the 
lion, producing generally about sixty bushels of! house, as the best new broom made from the ripe 
ndian corn per acre—of wheat from twenty to fesrn. Ladies who set so deservedly such a high 
thirtty—and of barley from thirty to filly. value upon their beautiful Turkey and Brussels 
My usual method is to cart out all my manure | carpets, should purchase none other than such as 
irom the barn-yard through the winter and early | are made from the unripe brush. The broom made 
in the spring, so that the’ greater part thereof is) from such may be easily known by the color of 
Upon the fields by the time the plough can be put | the straw, which is that of tea or sage; the fibre 
mothe land. The cultivation of the broom corn | or straw is much finer and ofa softer feel than that 
Y Mr. Brown (the paper you say heretofore sent | of the broom made from the ripe corn—the color 
9 you being lost, giving an account thereof) and by | of which is red. or inclining to red, 
him attended to until the brooms manufactured by Yours very respectiully, 
iM Were sent to market, amounted, according to Roar. G. Jounson. 
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THE MORUS MULTICAULIS CROP AND PRICES. 


Though many of our readers are perhaps weary 
of this subject, there are many others who would 
deem it a most culpable omission in our publica- | 
tion, if they were not kept apprised of the general | 

| 


} 


state of the market for this new agricultural pro- | 
duct, and important commodity of trade, and sub- 
ject of speculation. 
frequent or very minute reports. ‘To do that, would | 


We have not designed to offer | 


require a publication for that purpose alone—and | 
such a one already exists, in ‘Morris’s Silk Far- 
mer’ of Philadelphia, which is a little weekly | 
sheet devoted to this subject, and which every per- | 
con interested in the sales ought to have. The | 
establishment of such a publication is one of the | 
most striking features of this very remarkable | 
mulberry speculation ; and a file of the ‘Silk Far- | 
mer’ will present herealter a curious and copious 
record of speculation statistics, and of current opi- | 
nions on the subject. Our own reports on this sub- | 
ject must necessarily be comparatively very short, 
and given at distant intervals. 

vored not so much to vive the strangest facts, or | 
the most recent news of prices, as the general and | 
undoubted condition of the market, and well con- | 
sidered and correct opinions. Of course we must) 
be always in the rear of the latest accounts. 

The opinions expressed in our last report on this | 
subject, given two months ago, (at page 331,) | 
have been fully confirmed by the events, so far as | 
known, and to this day. ‘There have been some 
fluctuations. Prices advanced more rapidly in July | 
than we expected, and carly in August, there was | 
something of reaction in Philadelphia, (the great | 
mulberry mar‘,) and some decline of prices in the 
case of particular holders who were either very | 
timid, or compelled to raise money. ‘The general | 
pressure in the money market necessarily affected | 
mulberry sales and speculators, as well as in re- 
gard to stocks of all kinds, and all subjects of spe- 
culation. Still no sacrifices (on previous prices) 
were made by any except some small culliva- 
tors and holders ; and we have heard of no sale of | 
any description made at less that a considerable 
advance on the prices of July Ist; since which 
time there has been, on the whole, a general and 
sound increase of the actual prices paid or con- | 
tracted for. At that time, 50,000 trees, a part of 
our own planting, (on Coggin’s Point farm,» were 
sold for 25 cents; and crops growing in and near 
this town, not of better growth, have been sold 
within the last 10 days at prices ranging from 30 
10 40 cents, and to persons who purchased to plant, | 
and a part resold at 50 cents. 

We have, at no time, been so sanguine as most 
other persons in regard to the prices of this year ; | 
still, we have attached no importance to the recent | 
depression, with some panic, in the market, and 
consider that it has already nearly passed away, | 


} 


| 
| 


We have endea- | 


} 
| 





annually. 
the weather of four months, June, July, August 
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where it originated, and had been mos; fols 
rey se elt, 
Mhrough the country generally, it has Not be» 
felt at all, and scarcely heard of; though 
aggerated rumors in some quarters caused aly... 
and, consequently, offers were made to sel] 


‘ 
’ 


al. 
aiarm 


al re. 
duced prices. The little efleet produced 4 


decline of demand, and the consequent panic. } 
Se ibis 


served to increase our degree of confidence in the 
demand, and in present prices, at least, being oj... 

: ; = SiC. 
dily maintained, The real demand, for cultiyay,, 


has scarcely yet commenced, and indeed jt js ;,, 
soon to buy any crop months belore it is ripe, 'p), 
speculative demand started too soon, and adyaneo, 
too fast, and therefore was necessarily checked jy 
a pressure which bore heavily on the whole traja 
and moneyed transactions of the country, lis 
perhaps out of place here to discuss a state of thp 
market which is already passing away where it or. 
gineted, But the first news of it, and that much 
exaggerated, may yet be slowly reaching our dis. 
tant readers, and may render this statement of 
some utility tothem. or ourselves, (though we 
may be as liable to mistake as others,) as at pre. 
sent informed, we would not take less than the 
average price of 50 cents for our remaining trees, 
grown trom cuttings planted this year—which 
price, indeed, would be Jess than half a cent a 
piece for the buds thereon. 


DESTROYING LICE ON CATTLE. 
From the Maine Parmer. 
Mr. Jabez Besse Jr. of Wayne informe us that 
he recently tried an experiment for destroying lice 


on cattle, which was very suceesslil. He took 


old beef brine, made of salt with a little salt-petre, 
and put it on the backs of his cattle, and it destroyed 
both lice and nits. ‘This remedy has no bad el- 
fect on the cattle, as tobacco and some other ap- 
plications for lice have, but on the contrary the 
eattle like it; it tends to make them peaceable, as 
they will stand and lick one another with apparent 
satisfaction. 

The remedy is simple, cheap, and easily obtain- 
ed, and well worth the consideration of those trou- 
bled with lousy calves or cattle. K. 


DAILY VALUE OF SUNSHINE. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
The value of the agricultural products of the 


United States cannot be less than $500,000,000 


The perfection of this is depending 00 


and September. or about 120 days. Every one 
knows that without sunshine the crops would be 
a failure, either partially or totally ; and henee we 
can estimate its average daily value at about Jour 
millions of dollars daily. ‘There can be no doubt 
that, considering the nature of the previous wer 
ther, the beautiful days preceding the 20th ol July 
added from ten to fifieen millions daily to the value 
of our agricultural products ; vet like man) other 
good things, the very commonness of this Wval’ 


“able and powerlul agent, causes it to be overloo’ 


ed, and its results undervalued. W —— 
a0e, 


shine the earth would soon become anotlier ¢! 
destitute of order. “without form and void. 
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RACTS FROM THE EDITO R’S PRIVATE CoR- | Cotton has almost ceased to be a field crop in this 
, RESPONDENCE. 


EXT 


Matthews, July 18, 1839. 


vory fat short of expectation; [T have just sent 
mine to market. 


Rockbridge, July 19th, 1839. 
Qur harvest is closed, the fields are literally 





etudded with shocks of grain, being the most 








region, and we have no information in regard to it. 


| The earth has been all this month softened enough 


The season sO far, has been very favorable [or | 
i = . re . . . > 
.. | think the wheat crop in Virginia will fall | 


for ploughing fallow for wheat—which is an ad- 
vantage rarely enjoyed in lower and middle Vir- 


| vinia. 


=) 


AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION OF SOUTH CAR- 
OLINA,. 


We rejoice to see that an agricultural conven- 


jpundant crop ever cutin the county; in some | ton for the state of South Carolina, is to be held 


oetions the Wheat is slightly injured by the smut. 
Cyn and clover have suffered from drought, but 
, isnow raining, and which makes the prospect of 
, corn crop flattering. 


Albemarle, July 31, 1839. 
My lime improvements have completely suc- 
ceeded, and [have now a very productive farm, 
where there was before nothing but a dreary gul- 
lied waste. 


Lynchburg, Mug. 17th, 1839. 

Crops in this and the contiguous counties are 
extremely promising. Indian corn is nearly ma- 
jwred, and will be very abundant. The crop of 
tobacco is uncommonly early, and will, [ think, 
be nearly secured by the twentieth of September. 
Scareely any disaster can prevent the quantity 
om being large ; but the season during the next 


thirty or forty days must determine whether the | 


t 
\ 








in November next. If zealously and efficiently 


.|carried through, there is no initiatory measure 


more likely to render service to the declining agri- 
cultural and general interests of South Carolina ; 
and no state in the confederacy needs such aid 
more, or is better fitted, by the offered bounties of 
nature, to profit by the first eflorts, and what we 
hope may be the consequences of the action, of a 
properly operating agricultural convention. In 
referring to the means for resuscitating, and giving 
new and heretofore unknown vigor to the soil of 
this state, (or at least a large portion of it,) we 
allude principally, though not exclusively, to her 


/immense and as yet untouched and profitless beds 


of fossil shells, or marl, which alone would serve, 
if judiciously and properly availed of; in a few 


juality will be good. The crops of wheat and | Years to Increase the gross products four-fold, and 


ols, Which have been secured,are abundant, and of 
fine quality. Upon the whole, it promises to be one 





the net product ten or twenty-fold, of all the region 
underlaid with this caleareous deposite. And we 


ofthe most fruitful years we have had since 1817. firmly believe that this immense amount of im- 





SEASON AND CROPS. 


The unusually favorable season has continued, 
without any exception, save the disadvantage 
which isso unusual in this month, of there hav- 
ing been too much rain. The excess has not 
Jone visible injury to growing crops; and, on the 
contrary, has added tothe general vigor and lux- 


uianee of vegetation. But, though a good crop 


corn is now sure, still we do not believe that 


‘he produce will equal general expectation. We 
rest this opinion less on actual observations (which 
iave been very limited, ) than our general opinion 
‘lat a season wetter than necessary, produces 
‘akarnd leaf in quantity out of proportion to the 
sain; and this will be found true as to all grain 


crops, and at all times. 


The ravages of the chinch-bugs, which were 
‘xpected to be so extensive and destructive to the 
‘m-fields, after the wheat and oats no longer af- 
onled them food, have done comparatively but | 


provement, and of created wealth, might be se- 
cured, by an outlay of annual expense not greater 
than the actual cost of removal annually incurred 
by the thousands of emigrants from South Caro- 
lina, who are continually deserting her in her de- 
cay, to seek more fertile lands in the new south- 
western states. This declaration will probably be 
deemed ridiculously extravagant. Nevertheless it 





|is our firm belief, founded upon large experiment 
and very extensive observation of the use of cal- 
-careous maoures in the similar region of lower 
Virginia—though applied there as yet very insuffi- 
ciently, and generally injudiciously, in almost 
every case. Where marling begins, emigration 
eeases. Weare not among the adventurous class 
of speculators, or of those who are willing to ex- 
change a certain benefit in hand, for the chance of 
a much greater one in prospect. Yet—if it were 
possible to try the chance—we would not hesitate 
to exchange all the possessions that we have yet 
acquired, and our labor for the next twenty years, 





“le general injury. It was not that these in- | for the one-hundredth part of the nel profit which 
“cls did not pass, as usual, and in immense num- | South Carolina alone would gain by the ju- 
vers, to the corn-fields, but the quantity of rain 'dicious, economical, and general use of marl, after 
eptthem in check, and also gave such vigorous | the mode, and in accordance with the theoreti- 
fowth to to the plents, that they were enabled ‘eal views, which we have tried eo vainly (or at 


withstand the draught made by these devourers. 
Vobacco is very luxuriant and well advanced. 


least with such limited influence,) to impress upon 
the great agricultural public. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL 


For the Farmers’ 

The news lately received {rom Europe is of a 
less favorable character than had been expected. 
The continued demand in Eugland tor specie to 
pay for grain, which it was supposed would have 
ceased, or been substituted by exports of manufac- 
tured goods, continued to render money scarce, and 
kept up the rate of interest. A long continued 
spell of wet weather created apprehensions for the 
grain crops, and until these are allayed, business | 
cannot resume its regular course. Should there 
be another bad harvest the increased price of grain 
in this country for export to England, will be by 
no means equivalent to the reduction in the price | 
of cotton and other commodities. 

Although the diminished exportation of cotton 
from the United States, which, as compared with | 
that of last year, is 500,000 bales, had some slight | 
effect on the prices, they were yet so low as to. 
cause heavy losses to shippers; and the consump- | 
tion of the first six months of 1839 had been on so | 
small a scale that it is not possible for the increase 
of the second six months to absorb the stocks on 
hand on the Ist of August. The growing crop, 
therefore, which will doubtless be a very large 
one, must be sold at moderate prices compared 
with those which the planters have been accus- 
tomed to, and retard the payment of the large 
amount of debt contracted bv the 
growing states in the sonth-west. 


Register. 


The exports 


inspected in Virginia in 1839 is about 


| duced. 


great cotton | 





of the jast erop have ne uly ceased, 


Compared 
with th: $U ol 1838 they are as tollo VS $ 


1839, to Great Britain, 785,000, France 239 gg) 
other ports 30,000. wy 
1838, to Great Britain, 1150,000, France 315 9) 
other ports 83,000. an 
The crop of the United States recejyeg 3 


ne 


1839 is 1,340,000, in 1838, 1,790,000. 


Tobacco was also dull in the European mo, 
kets, and the price was declining. The quantity 
; : 27.0(K) 
against about 43,000 hhds. to same time jn Js» 
Prices have consequently declined here and may 
now be quoted $4.50 to $12, embracing all quay. 
ties. The export of the season has nearly cease) 
The prospect for the growing crop is favorable 
and it bids fair to be one of the largest ever pio. 


The price of wheat is $1.10 to 1.20; the quajjry 
of that which has yet been brought to market ;) 
Virginia is much inferior to that of last yegy. 
The effect of the western crop is not yet feli, |: 
is reported to be large and fine, and in the absence 
of a large export demand, the price must be low, 
This, however, will depend on the result of the 
English crop. 

Of Indian corn the crop will be most bountilu!, 
and in anticipation of this, the price has declined 
to about 60 cents per bushel. 

Internal exchanges continue in a very deranged 
state. Stocks of every description are low beyond 
precedent, and commercial affairs in a gloomy 
state, 


August 26. 


4ahe 
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